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KAEANIS PAPYEI. 






I. Grain Receipts. 

When in 1895 Messrs. Hogarth and Grenfell excavated the 
mound in the Faiytim, called Ktim Ushim, and identified it with 
the ancient Karanis, they found only a limited number of papyri, 
the site having been previously well-nigh ' exhausted by native 
diggers.^ I am so fortunate as to be able to publish some papyri 
taken from this mound, doubtless by these earlier excavators. 

In October, 1897, through the efforts of Dr. James Henry 
Breasted, I succeeded in purchasing from a dealer in Upper 
Egypt a considerable number of Greek papyri. The pieces, some 
of them of course mere fragments, numbered upwards of two 
hundred, and came, my Egyptian correspondent assured me, from 
the house ruins of a single site, Washim. The frequent occur- 
rence of the name Karanis in the papyri, especially in such con- 
texts as in the pieces here presented, pointed to the identification 
of Washim w4th the ancient Karanis, an identification which 
proves to have been already established by Messrs. Hogarth and 
Grenfell, Washim being, as Mr. Grenfell kindly assures me, only 
another way of spelling Ushim. It is decidedly fortunate that so 
exact and positive a determination as to provenance can be made 
in the case of papyri secured through the hands of natives. 
Except for one literary piece, a fragment of Iliad 0,^ the papyri 
deal principally with business matters, private and official. There 
are two rolls of accounts, one forty-seven columns in length, and a 
number of letters and official communications. Grain receipts of 
the sort given by the public farmers to the atroXoyotj or grain col- 
lectors of the village, for the autumnal advances of seed-corn, 

1 0/. Egypt Exploration Fund, ArchcBological Report, 1895-1896, p. 16. 
'^ Published, with a facsimile, in the Avierican Journal of Archceology , 
1898, pp. 347 ff . 
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constitute a considerable element in the collection. There are 
ninety-one of these, in general quite complete and plainly legible. 
These documents ally themselves unmistakably with the grain 
receipts in the Berlin Museum, forty-three of which have been 
published by Wilcken, Krebs, and Viereck,^ and on which Viereck 
has commented.'^ As the Berlin receipts connect themselves so 
closely with the similar pieces in my collection, they are, with the 
kind permission of Professor Erman, the director of the Egyptian 
division of the Royal Museum, reprinted here, and the material 
of all the receipts has been treated in the notes and the indices. 
The Berlin receipts, being here presented in a new order, that of 
their cleruchy numbers, have been renumbered, and in these pages 
the numbers in italics refer to them. 

The usual date on the pieces is the twenty-second year of 
Antoninus, i. e., 158-9 A. D. Out of 134 receipts, 127 bear this 
date. Five are from earlier years of the same emperor. No. 46. 
is from the fifteenth year of Antoninus, 151-2 A. D., 43. from 
the seventeenth, 6, from the eighteenth, 36. and 42. from the twen- 
tieth. From 10. 42. and 5. the date has disappeared. Of my 
papyri, 91 in all, 88 are dated in Antoninus' twenty-second year, 
and one in his fifteenth. The combined collections thus come 
from within a period of eight years, and nearly all of them from a 
single year ; indeed, probably from a single season of that year, 
since the farmers would apply for their seed at about the same 
time. This time was the autumn ; c/. 36: 7 (B. U. 171), where the 
date is L/c *Advp /cc, i. e., the twentieth year (of Antoninus), the 
twenty-sixth of Athur, or November 22, 156 A. D.^ 

1. PAL.EOGRAPHICAL. 

The papyrus on which these receipts are written is of various 
qualities. Some pieces are very smooth and thin ; others are 

^ Griechische Urkunden aus den koniglichen Museen zu Berlin^ I-III, 
Nos. 31-721, passim. 

2 P. Viereck, "Quittungen aus dem Dorfe Karanis tiber Lieferung von 
Saatkorn," Hermes, XXX, pp. 107-23. 

3 Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 121. 
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rough and coarse, and evidently were already in very bad condi- 
tion when they were used, e. g,, 37. 78. 22. In the sizes and 
shapes of the receipts, too, there is much diversity, even among 
the pieces which seem to have suffered little, if at all, from the 
vicissitudes of seventeen centuries. The line is usually parallel 
with the longer side of the papyrus, especially in receipts written 
in what I have ventured to call the official hand. Of course it is 
the recto that is chosen for the writing, as far as can be judged 
from the smoothness of the written side, and from the occasional 
traces of the overlapping of two pieces, where the fibers of the 
recto, being at right angles to the line of juncture, afford an addi- 
tional clew. The pieces were, many of them, probably mere scraps, 
there being no requirement as to uniformity. It is noteworthy 
that hardly one of them has any writing on the verso, at a time 
when so many papyri were used twice, and often for purposes 
quite independent. 

When the receipts came into my hands, they were for the 
most part rolled together in packets. In one case the pieces had 
been held together by a string running through the center of 
each one, as though for filing, and the bit of brown thread still 
held twelve of them insecurely together. The receipts thus filed 
together were the following — I begin at the top of the pile : 72. 
25. 40. 47. 10. 53. 82. 70. 77. 45. 18. 39. 

The great palseographical interest of these papyri lies in the 
variety of hands which appear, and which it is thus possible to 
assign with absolute certainty to so particular a time, viz., in most 
cases, the autumn of 158 A. D. The writing presents a surprising 
number of cursive and uncial types, with many hands intermediate 
between the two. The different forms of letters which the papyri 
thus prove to have been in use in the same district at the same 
time are sufficiently shown in the facsimiles. Some of the docu- 
ments were evidently written with care and without haste ; c. g.. 
No. 11., in which alone the year is fully written, oevrepov ical 
elfcoa-Tov L ; but the receipts were in most cases hastily written and 
much abbreviated, e. g., those beginning atro^ tcpavi^ ea^ irpo) 
X^^P^yp4>^ etc. Such receipts begin, in almost every case, in a 
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certain hand, which may be called the official hand. The official 
hand appears in Nos. 1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 
19. 21. 23. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 30. 33. 34. 35. 36. 39. 41. 42. 43. 
44. 47. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 58. 62. 63. 64. 68. 71. 72. 74. 75. 79. 
80. 82. 83. 85. 86. 88. 89. of my collection ; i. e., in 55 out of 91. 
To this hand the Berlin editors have assigned 13 of their receipts,^ 
viz., those numbered 1. 5. 4, 17, 18. 25. 31. 32. 33. 34. 39. 40. 41. 
in this edition. Thus out of 134 receipts 68 are, at least in part, 
by this hand. 

In 66 of the Chicago receipts the writing is across the fibers. 
Fifty-four of these are in the official hand. But the collection 
contains but 55 in this hand ; so that all but one show the writing 
across the fibers. Of the Berlin receipts 27 have the writing 
across the fibers, seven of which are in the official hand. Thirteen 
Berlin receipts in all are in this hand. Altogether, out of 68 
receipts begun in this hand, 61 have the writing across the fibers. 
The determining element with this scribe was probably not so 
much the fiber relation, however, as the shape of his papyrus, for 
everywhere, except perhaps in 17., he prefers to make his line 
parallel with the longer side of his papyrus. It is still a singular 
thing that more than three-fifths of the whole number of receipts 
have the writing across the fibers. 

The official hand seldom runs through the receipt ; in general 
it ends with Kvpiov, and a less difficult hand fills out the receipt. 
The exceptions, e. g., 5. 30. 42. 52. 55. 72. 74.,'^ may have been 
cases where the farmer was illiterate — aypdfifjLaro';, cf. 60. 22. 
36. 37., — and had no one at hand to receipt for him, as Didymus, 
son of Sarapion, for example, receipted, for his neighbor Sambas, 
son of Ptolemseus. It will be observed that these men farmed in 
the same cleruchy, cf. 60. 61. But with this interesting instance 
we are introduced to the other class of receipts, where the official 
hand and formula are lacking, and the document usually displays 

1 B. U. II, p. 97. None of the Berlin receipts published since are in this 
hand. 

2 Viereck, however, finds two hands in all Berlin receipts begun in the 
official hand. 
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a single hand throughout. This hand must in general be that of 
the farmer, who would naturally receipt for the advance of seed- 
grain in his own hand, if he could write. Thus 60. and 61. taken 
together show conclusively that Didymus made out his receipt 
with his own hand. Expressions like Ovvaxfypif; eypayjra 59:6, 
and ' A/jLfX(ovio^ 'Attmwi/o? eypayfra 65:7, and ^(OKparr]^ eypayjra ra 
oka 78:5 probably state explicitly only what was generally 
assumed, viz., that the farmer who received the grain would 
receipt for it in his own hand. Thus the diversity of hands and 
the rudeness of some of them are entirely natural. The hands 
are not all rude, however. That of Onnophris, 59., is a small and 
neatly formed uncial. The second hand of 10. 16. 64. and prob- 
t ably 36. is a fine, rapid, but very regular cursive. The second 

' hand of 19. 26. and 28. (also 27.?) is a running hand, and may 

easily have belonged to one accustomed to the constant use of the 
pen. But these identifications cannot safely be carried far, nor 
\ largely built upon. The explanation of them may be iii the 

employment of official scribes ; in which case we have two scribal 
hands often in the same receipt. The services, too, of a neighbor 
like Pidymus, present at the Or^aavpof; on a similar errand, are 
doubtless to be assumed in some cases where the fact is not 
I explicitly stated. 

! There is a great amount of abbreviation in these receipts. Not 

I only the official hand, but almost all the writers, reduced the length 

j of the documents to the minimum. The only element that gen- 

y erally escapes abbreviation is the emperor's name, and even this 

\ is sometimes reduced. Aside from those in the opening formulas, 

» the most common abbreviations are those of place names, vrar 

for YiarawpTefo^ occurs 33 times. Indeed, this name is written 

( f^lly but once in these papyri (69:5), and appears abbreviated 

{ 37 times. KepK for l^epKecrovx'^v occurs 25 times. This name is 

j fully written but twice (37:4, 73:3) out of a total of 32 occur- 

I rences. -^ev for '^evapyjrevrjaeco^ occurs 25 times, while the full 

! writing appears in but 4 out of 39 cases. The indices have been 

I so prepared, however, as to make these and similar facts clear. 

It has been possible to expand one abbreviation left unexplained 
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by the Berlin papyri, viz., Xovp^^ which in two of the Chicago 
receipts is written Xovpia^; (43:5, 48:4), a reading which the 
occurrence of oio-(ta9) with Xovp^ca^;) (32:4, 49:3) may help to 
confirm.* The occurrence of this word with yepfi in 31:7, and the 
writing yepfiavifc^^ ] in 81:5, taken together S(»em almost decisive 
for TepfxaviKY^^^ but I have not ventured to print this expansion. 
In some cases, however, it is still impossible to give a reliable 
expansion; e. g., <^tXoS( ) and Sopu<^o( ). 6fio{co<; is several 
times written ~o and once — 57:5 — appears in the parent form s. 
The symbol for €to9 appears in almost every receipt, its form 
varying from L to ^ f . That for apovpa is still more frequent. 

It occurs some hundreds of times, in the forms ^ b- ^ ^ Z- Ir 

S-* ^ ^ fJl) ^V" >6. . TTvpov aprd^rf is seven times represented by 

^ --) . The unusual sign ^, suggesting the sign for apovpa 

noticed by Kenyon, and explained by him as a conventionalized 
a/o,^ occurs but once, 73:4. 

Numbers and fractions are of constant occurrence. The usual 
letters represent the numbers, with (T for 6 and ^ ^ <\ for 90, 
a horizontal line generally standing above the cleruchy number. 
The fractions are arranged with numerators of 1, as usual. ^ (L) 

and \ (c/) are often combined i/ «J J si , however; and there is 

one occurrence {2:6^ of §, ^). An exaggerated form j for \ 

appears once. Xo, fo are usually written for \^^ ^S. The frac- 
tions above ^ usually have one or two strokes above them ; if a 
series is given, the fractions are usually united by one stroke 
above. The forms of the fractions and numbers, as well as 
letters, can be best observed in the photographic facsimiles. 

The spelling in these documents is not to be regarded as very 
significant, since most of the writers are presumably uncultivated 
men ; yet it should be noticed. The official hand writes avrcovec- 
vov regularly, and it appears in some unofficial hands, c. ^., 22:1, 
37 : 2, 51 : 1. aeveiKiavr}^ 18:5, for ^eveKiavrj^ 5 : 4, etc. ; KaiirfKeiavrj^ 

^ But c/. Nos. 43. and 48. and footnotes. 

2 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 122. 
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15:2, for /cafn]\Lavrj^ 70:5; TrroXefxaeiTO^; 70:5, doubtless for 
nTo\€ftatSo9 ; T/ot9 46:8, for rpel^ \ K\rjpovx€La<; 11:3, for xXr^pov- 
X^^ ; TrpoKiraL 45 : 5, for irpoKeirat ; auz/etou9 15 :2, for avviov<; 59: 5 ; 
Sapiov 36:2, 42:4, for Sdveiov ; Sug) for Suo ; opa€vov<f>€ia)<; 31:5, for 
Opa€vov<f>€(o<;-, ecpa^ 47:3, for Ipd^ (/epfc), are from various hands. 
59., which, despite its clearness, presents so much of difficulty, has 
aeTrepfiarcov and K€(rapo<;, eKpa-^e 8:8 presents a change quite 
analogous to the second in irroXefiaeiro^; — the surd mute dis- 
placing the sonant, eihtty; 31:1, for €t8oT09, seems capable of no 
explanation and is probably a simple error ; cf. et[S]o9 8:9, which 
is a step nearer etSoT09. 

2. Historical. 

The receipts are of three general types. Of the 134 pieces 
rather more than half belong to the group beginning o-tToX( 070^9) 
Ka/oaz/tS(o9). €(Tx{ov) 7rpo(;^p€tai;) ;^€tpo7/o(a)</>(oz/) airepfxa- 
T(ft)i/) K^ {^€Tov<;) * AvTcoveivov T^aiaapo^; rov Kvpiov. This group 
may be further divided, as 18 of the 72 receipts in it omit x^i/oo- 
7p(a)<^(oi/). The receipts with ;^€4po7/o(a)</>(oi/) are those num- 
bered 1. 2. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 21. 25. 26. 27. 28. 
29. 30. 33. 34. 35. 36 {Kataapo^ bis). 39. 41. 44. 47. 52. 53. 54. 
55. 56. 58. 63. 64. 68. 71. 72. 74. 79. 82. 83. 85. 86. 88. 89., 
making forty-seven belonging to my collection ; and 3. 18. 25. 32. 
33. 40., making six in the Berlin collection ; in all, fifty-three. 
Those without x€^po7/3(a)<^(oi;) are 3. 19. 23. 42. 43. 62. 75. 80. 
87 (add Kcofn]<; after <7tToX( 07049))., making nine in my collec- 
tion; and 1. 4. 11 {^irpoai^coi^vqaiv 'i) for 7rpo(;^petai/)). 17. 19 
(7r/ooo-</>ft)( ) for Trpo^^xpeiav)). 23. 31. 34. 39. 41., making ten 
in the Berlin collection ; in all, nineteen. To this group 27. should 
probably be added ; though the loss of its first line makes the 
assignment somewhat uncertain. No. 1., a bill of this type, may 
be rendered thus : 

To the grain collectors of Karanis : I, Kanis, son of Acchophis, have 
received an advance of seed-corn, hereby acknowledged, of the twenty- 
second year of Antoninus Csesar the lord, for 7 arouras of royal land of 
Patsontis, belonging to the third cleruchy. 
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The words 7rpo(^xP^^^) ^^^ X^''P^yp{^)^{^^) (rendered by 
Viereck "gegen Ausstellung dieses Schuldscheines'') are doubt- 
ful and difficult. Some such word as the latter is made probable 
here by the requirement in the authorization given below/ that 
the <7tToXo709 turn over the seed-corn to the farmers only upon 
receiving from them the proper acknowledgment, Xa^cov irap* 
avTcov Tqv ^KaO^rfKovaav ;^[6]p[o7pa<^ta]i/, though here something 
more than a mere receipt seems to be required, for the papyrus 
goes on with specifications as to Trepc rov iravra ra irepi rr^v [^r^v^^ 

S aX\a Karav .... [rjwi heovrt Kaiptoi irvpcoL /cat 

T0t9 apfio^ova-i ^/cara Kaipov aTrepl^fiaac Kai p^r^hep^iav apovpav eaaai 
ep^rjfjLov^ T) a^po')(ov r) €v/3poxop /ctX, from which Kenyon understands 
the ;^tpo7/3cf</>6a6 to have been "undertakings for the proper use of 
the seed and cultivation of the ground " (II, p. 96). 7r/oo(;^p€tai/) 
is Wilcken's expansion of Trpo), on the basis of B. U. 298 and 308.^ 
The second group, of three receipts, from the years 15 and 20 
of Antoninus, has a still more exact formula. No. 46. begins thus : 
aLTB\[6yoL<;^ /ca)/jL'rj<; ^apaviho^;, Ov€T0vpL0<; Maft/A09 yecopyi^o^^ ]jl€ 
'^\7;(pou^ta9) €a')(o{y^ irap* vficjv ek Sa(i/e60z/) aTrepi^fxara') rov 
€z/ecrT(M(T09) ce €Tov<; utto yi^evqixaToav^ rov hteXi^rjXvOoro^^ th erov^ 
ktX. 36. and 42., the Berlin representatives of this type, have 
'Xaip^tv after KapaviSo^;, postponing the farmer's name, and relate 
to the twentieth year of Antoninus. 
^ -JDhe third class , reduces the formula to its simplest terms: 
aTrepficLTcbv f0'^TOv<;) 'Avtcoplvov Kata-apo^; tov KvpCov. Thirty- 
four receipts of this sort are in the Chicago collection, viz. : 4. 7 
(om. TOV KvpCov^. 11 {hevrepov kuc €cko(ttov for k^^ 12. 20. 22. 24 
31. 32. 37. 38. 40. 45. 48. 49. 50. 51. 57. 59 {aeTrepfiarcov, Keaa- 
pb9). 60 (om. tov). 61. 65. 66. 67. 69. 70. 73 (om. Kaiaapo^). 76 
77. 78. 81. 84. 90. 91 (om. tov). The Berlin collection contains 
twenty-four: Nos. 2. 5. 6 {crj^). 7. 8. 9. 10. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 21. 
22. 23. 25. 26. 28. 29. 30. 35. 37. 38. 43 (t?S)., making a total of 
fifty-eight receipts of this type. 

1 Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, pp. 96, 97. 

2 0/. Viereck, Hermes, XXX, p. HI; A. S. Hunt, Classical Review, X, 
p. 333. Hunt suggests wp6{</)<Jjv7j(riv) for irpoixpelav) throughout. 
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Viereck has shown that these documents were receipts given 
to the acToXoyoLj officials having charge, under the K(OfioypafifiaT€v<;y 
of the government granaries, by the farmers for seed-corn issued 
to them to enable them to sow the public, royal, sacred, or other 
lands assigned them. The distribution was made in the late 
autumn, and probably usually at the rate of one artaba of grain 
for each aroura of land.^ Kenyon has shown that these advances 
of grain were repaid by the farmers, after the harvest, usually in 
the month Pauni (May 26- June 24), less often in the preceding 
month, Pachon, or the following, Epeiph, together with about 23 
per cent, of the original advance as interest and to cover expenses 
of collection.^ Such repayments are recorded in documents like 
the following, of A. D. 150 (Papyrus CCCXLV),' in which, with 
the aid of Kenyon's notes, I have made the probable expansions : 

HeTeaovxo^ N€</>e/0ft)TO9 K[at) 
/A[eTo];^(ot) (TiToX(^oyoc) Ba/c;^taSo9 

[eTT A/oo-Ji fi€fJL€Tpr)(^fi€0a^ Tr) Krj tov ) 

^Uavp^L fir)vo<; tov evearcoro^ ' 

7L AvTcovLVOv K.at(Tapo<; tov Kvpiov 
[aTTo] yevrf {^fiarcov^ tov uvtov €[tou]9 €v 07) 
[<7aup]&)t Ba«;;^mSo9 et9 Ovvco(l>pL^v^ 

[n]ai/e<^/oe/A/AeG)9 Ba«;^(6aSo9) S7)(^fioacov yecopyov) 8t(a) 
[. .]ft>/3 . 2o^i/o(7ratou) Nt/cou irvpov 
[a]/0T[a]y8a9 TpiaKOVTa kt\ 

1. 3, For [cTT Apo-Jt Z. ['H<^at(r]T(ta8os), Grenfell and Hunt, Classical 

Eevieiv, 1898, p. 434. 
1. 7, €ts "to the credit of" (Kenyon). 
1. 9, L \_K(oJiJLapx{'^v)j Grenfell and Hunt, ibid. 

The recently published second volume of Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum contains eleven documents of this sort,* the dates 

1 Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum^ II, p. 88, and Viereck, 
"Quittungen aus dem Dorfe Karanis ttber Lieferung von Saatkorn," Hermes^ 

XXX, no. 

2 Cf. Kenyon, ibid., II, p. 120. 

3 Cf, Kenyon, ibid., II, p. 90. 

* Ibid., II, pp. 89-94. Cf. also B. tj. 188 and 336. 
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ranging from the 5th of Pauni to the 26th of Epeiph. But Papy- 
rus CLXXX, a register of grain received by the airoXoyoi, appar- 
ently of Neilopolis, in A. D. 228, shows receipts as early as the 
9th of Pachon, and probably the 2d and even earlier. 

Kenyon has published two other documents relating to the 
distribution of seed-corn, which are of great interest. They are 
of the nature of requisitions upon the (nroXoyoL for the annual 
advances of grain to the public farmers. They are from the forty- 
first year of Augustus, and pertain to the Arsinoite nome. In 
the first of these Paustus son of Priscus, an imperial slave, directs 
Acusilaus, the aLTo\6yo<; of Avacfiaj^cSe^ Suo, to distribute corn to 
the Stj/jloo-lol yecopyoi^ for the cultivation of the royal, sacred, and 
other land which they till, in accordance with the commands of 
the arpaTTjyo^ and /3aaL\cKo<; ypafifiaTeik of the division, "and 
with the authorization of the toparch, the Kcofioypafifiarev^;^ and the 
other local officials, on receipt of the usual undertakings for the 
proper use of the seed and cultivation of the ground." ^ 

The second document^ contains precisely the authorization 
prescribed in the first. It is addressed to the same Acusilaus, by 

^ Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 96. The date 
is November 19, A. D. 11 : 

^aviTTOs UpiffKOv Kaitrapos A/cou(rt\a[w\ aiToXoycji Av(rifjiax*-^(*>v 5uo x^'-l'-P]^'-^ fMerprftTov 
air[o t](ov y€vrifiaT(t)[v tov /jl] L Kaiaapoi drjfjLOffiois yecapyon 

€is riv yeupyovffi Pa(n\t,Krf[v] /cat lepav /cat €T€[p]av yrjv irvpov aKo\o[v0](as rots viro 
Ota/cos <TTp[aT]riyov [rji/s fiepidos [/cat] AaKKyjiriadov j3a [a"i]Xt/cou 7pa/u,/A[arews] 

€7r[c(r]TaX/xci'0is /cat €ir€a<ppayi[^afjL€]vois diy/jLaai. avv€iraKo\ov0ovvTU)v tov T07ra[px]ou 
Ka[i] TOV KiOfjLoyp[afj.fJi]aT€U)s Trfs /cw^/Ltjrys icai tuv a\[\(»)v tcov ira] 

p[a]y€vo/j.€v<jJv et$ daveia [riyjs cis to [/Ma] L [Ka] wrapos KaTaairopas Xa^cov trap 

m • • • 

avT<av TTjv [Kad]riKov(rav x[*]p[o7P^0']'*'' ""^/"^ "^^^ travra Ta irepi ttjv [yrjv] kt\ 

It is known that the ciToXdyoi made monthly reports to the- aTpaTrfyds. Cf. 
Kenyon, ibid., II, p. 119. B. U. 529, 5;J4. 

2 Cf. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 98. Probably about 
the last of Athur, A. D. 11 : • 

Yl.v€<p€po)$ Qefxiffuvos '»77oi;/Liei'[o$ tepewi/] 
/c(at) JlTo\€fULLOS TOirapxv^ 'f** A/[)Te/u,[i5wpos] 
KUfioypa/xfiaTcvs kui lanav 7pa/Li[/LiaTei;$] 
y€<apyu)v oi d twv airo Kui'wi' 7r[oXcw$] 
5 AKOVffLXaov drjfJLoaLU) aiTo\oy<a rw 7ra/[)[a] 
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the ^yovfievo^j the toparch, the Kcofioypafifiarev^, and the ypafifia- 
Teu9 yecopycjv^ and distinctly refers to the first document. A list 
is appended giving the names of the farmers to whom the corn is 
to be delivered, and the amount to be turned over to each man. 
The two documents are doubly interesting and valuable as sup- 
plementing and explaining each other. 

Assuming that the methods of Bacchias and Lysimachides 
Duo were also those of Karanis — not a violent assumption, since 
all were in the Arsinoite nome — the whole procedure thus becomes 
clear. In the late autumn, about November, the officials of the 
nome authorized the acroXoyot to make the usual distributions of 
grain to the public farmers, upon receiving a further authoriza- 
tion from the local officials, the Tiyovfievo^, the T0'jrdp')(7j^^ the 
KoofioypafifiaTCTlk, and the ypafxixarexs yeoopycov^ together with a 
schedule of the persons and amounts to be paid. Apparently, 
upon this twofold requisition, the aiToXoyoL made to the Br)fi6(noL 
yecopyoL the transfers prescribed, usually at the rate of one artaba 
of grain for one aroura of land, the farmers receipting for the 
grain in the manner so fully illustrated by the Berlin and Chicago 
receipts. After the harvest, these amounts of grain were paid 
back into the public granaries, plus between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the original advance ; whereupon the airoXoyot^ usually 
in the month of June, issued the acknowledgments of the form 
fiefierpT^fieda airb rcov y€vr)fidT(ov ktX, Or the farmers in some 

IlpLffKov Kaiaapos x^-'-P^^^ fierprfcov to[ls] 
[v]Troy€ypafjifX€vois drffxoaiois 7ewp7ot[s] 
KXeiva (nrepfJXLTa Trjs eis to fia €[tos^ 
Karaffiropas ras KcxP'7/"'aTi(r/u,ei'as a[i;Toi$] 
10 Kara xP'7/*art(r^ioi;s A<rK\rfTriad[ov] 

[Paa]i\iKov ypafjLfjLaTccjs Kai Oia/cos a"Tpa[Ti77ou] 
[dia] ^avffTOv Hpi<TKo[v] Kaiaapos irvpov 2[i;pioi;] 
[5€]yT€pov apra/Sas X'f^ 'f^* f*s[ 

15 TO KaT avdpa viroKiTai 

[Av]ovpiu)v UeTCffovxov . <u — /ce /3' 

[Avo]vBi<av A</)podi(riov V — Xa . . 

kt\ 
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cases made the repayment, not in kind, but in money, which went 
into the hands, not of the aiToXoyoiy but of the irpaKTope^; gltlk&v} 

It is generally understood that these assignments of seed-corn 
were made at the uniform rate of one artaba of grain to one aroura 
of land.'^ The first evidence of this seems to have been found in 
36:4 (B. U. 171), where the correspondence is unmistakable, 
eight arouras, eight artabas.* The fact that usually only the 
number of arouras is given in the receipts speaks strongly for the 
existence of a uniform and well- understood rate of distribution, 
in which the amount of land was the determining element. The 
word or sign aprd^rj occurs in five of the Chicago receipts, 24:. 38. 
46. 65. and 91. In 46. the ratio is one to one, as in 36. In 65., 
however, the totals are 14^?g arouras to 15| artabas ; in 24., 3^ 
arouras to 2^^ artabas ; in 91., perhaps 3^, but probably 4^|^ 
arouras to 3 artabas ; while in 38., 11^ arouras stand over against 
11- artabas.* These figures seem fatal to the theory of the exact 
equivalence of aroura and artaba ; and the last ones suggest that 
the ratio was very far from being on all occasions uniform. The 
modifying element lay, perhaps, in the nature of the land involved. 

The land areas represented by the receipts are generally small, 
and the fractional parts are calculated, in one at least, to y^-g^ 
(19:5) of an aroura. Fractions thus occur in more than half the 
receipts. Nearly one-half the receipts are for areas of less than 
five arouras. There are many single items of less than one 
aroura; and one receipt represents but | of an aroura (22.). 
Only five represent holdings of 15 arouras or more, and the 
largest of these, 71., covers 27|-|. An interesting point is the 

^ Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 101. 

2 Viereck, iJermes, XXX, p. 110; Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum, II, pp. 88, 119. 

^ Viereck also cites, but somewhat vaguely, a papyrus in the Archduke 
Rainer collection at Vienna, apparently unpublished, which he considers 
illuminating for the whole matter of the aiTo\6yoi and their functione, 
{Hermes, XXX, p. 110, footnote 1.) I was myself able to find at Vienna 
nothing more decisive for the one to one rate than an additional instance of it. 
* *The fraction | in 2:5 (B. U. 262) certainly suggests that artabas are 
meant, though the usual symbol does not appear. This would give in that 
receipt 4| artabas for 5| arouras. 
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composite character of many of these larger holdings. Thus 41., 
with four items, represents lands in Patsontis, Ptolemais, and 
Psenarpsenesis ; 40., with three, lands in Patsontis, Kerkesoucha, 
and Psenarpsenesis ; and 65., with six items, lands in Patsontis, 
Ptolemais, and Kerkesoucha. 

Ninety-four cleruchies are implied by our receipts, though 
but seventy-one are actually represented. Three receipts, 57. 
70. 29. J refer to two cleruchies each. No. 65. to three. On the 
other hand, some cleruchies are referred to by three, four, or 
even five receipts ; cf. Table I. Thirteen are mentioned in three, 
one or perhaps two in four, and two, 57 and 83, in five. Of those 
dealing with 57, two {26. 27.) are further interesting as being in 
the same name, Didymus, son of Sarapion, in the same hand, 
probably his, and about the same kind of land, royal land of Pat- 
sontis. Further, the hand and name seem to identify the writer 
with the Didymus of Nos. 60. 61., which deal with cleruchy 62. In 
one of these Didymus is writing in another's name, but in his own 
receipt, 61., one of the two items is for royal land of Patsontis. 

The interrelations of the villages, the estates, and the cleruchies 
seem intricate and confused. Karanis we know to have been a 
village in the division of Herakleides, in the Arsinoite nome. 
Ptolemais, Kerkesoucha, Psenarpsenesis, and Patsontis were 
probably smaller villages near it, though Kenyon has suggested 
that Psenarpsenesis is the '^evapaePTjaeay; irehiov of a British 
Museum papyrus ;^ while Viereck thinks the plain was simply 
named after tte estate, — for to Psenarpsenesis, as also to Pat- 
sontis, he denies the dignity of a village ; and Patsontis does not 
stand on quite the same level as the others in two or three respects. 
For example, we read in 19:3 [K]a/oai'tS(o9) na[T(<7ft)i/Tto9)], 
which suggests that Patsontis was distinctly a dependency of 
Karanis, though it is of course possible that KapaviSo^ goes with 
what precedes. But there are certainly many cases in which 
IlaTa(opT€(o<; stands alone in descriptions of land, without fiaaiXi- 
KTj^^ Si]fjLoa{a<;, or any of the usual limitations. It is so used in 

^ Oreek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 153, 1. 30 ; cf. 1. 26. Cf. also 
B. U. 291, 282. 
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relation to cleruchies 2, 30, 68, 75, 79, 87, 90, 91. Again, almost 
every other allusion to Patsontis relates to the royal land of it. 
This is twenty-five times referred to, out of thirty instances 
where Ilara(l)PT€oo^ is accompanied by a further specification. 

Karanis, as the most important of this group of villages, was 
naturally the grain depot ; and its acroXoyoL distributed seed not 
only to the farmers of its estates and royal and public lands, but 
also to those of the estates and royal and public lands of Psenar- 
psenesis, of the estates and royal and revenue [irpoaoSov, irpoao- 
Scov) land^ of Kerkesoucha, of the Germanic estate, ova {a TepfiavLKrj^ 
and revenue land of Ptolemais, and of the royal and public lands 
of Patsontis, as well as of lands of Patsontis not further described ; 
perhaps also of land called Kafir)Xiaprj (^cf. No. 30.) and of revenue 
land of Patsontis {cf. No. 91.). More particularly, our receipts 
show that there was royal land pertaining to Patsontis in twenty- 
three cleruchies, to Karanis in twenty, to Psenarpsenesis in fifteen 
(but cf. also 7:3), and to Kerkesoucha in three; again, that 
there was public land pertaining to Karanis in six cleruchies, to 
Patsontis in three, and to Psenarpsenesis in one. Again, that 
there was revenue land ( [yrj)7rpoa6Sov or irpoaoScov — I know no 
better term) pertaining to Kerkesoucha in sixteen cleruchies, and 
to Ptolemais in ten. 

The papyri distinctly refer to the ^AvTcovcavr) ovata^ MacKLavr) 
ovaia^ ^tXoSi^dfiov ?) ovaia^ Aovpia ovaia^ VepixaviKf^r]) ovala., and 
^€ovr)piavrj ovaCa, With the first of these we may, perhaps, iden- 
tify 'AvTcovLU (ot^o-ta), and with the last, ^eovrjpov {^ovaia). The 
forms of KaiJLrfKiavri and ^€P€Kiavrj, too, readily suggest that ovata 
is understood with them, but it is even easier to understand simply 
yrj. Of Kapaz/t8(o9) So/ou</>o( ), 52:6, I can say nothing. Pos- 
sibly Sopv(l>o[pov) may be the expansion, and we have here the 
designation of the land by a tax which it paid. But such a tax 
is unknown. It seems safe, however, to recognize six ova- {at or 
estates, beside the yi) KafiTjXtavf] and ^eveKiavrj. Trj KafirfXiavi] 

^ Kenyon has identified with yrj irpo<r6dov the yrj ir^pa of British Museum 
Papyrus CCLVI, d, and the y^ IdiuTLKi/i of Papyrus DCIV, A, and interprets it 
as meaning private land which paid a tax to the state. 
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in nine different cleruchies pertains to Psenarpsenesis ; in four 
cleruchies, two of which belong also to the nine just mentioned, 
to Karanis ; in one cleruchy, to Patsontis. There were thus lands 
of this sort in at least twelve cleruchies. Trj ^eveKcavrj in eight 
cleruchies pertains to Karanis; and in two, to Kerkesoucha. 
Lands of the Aovpia ovaia of seven cleruchies pertain to Psenar- 
psenesis, and of two to Karanis. There are lands pertaining to 
Psenarpsenesis in the ovaCa <I>t\oS( y of four cleruchies; and 
pertaining to Karanis, of two. Lands of the TepfiavcKij of four 
cleruchies pertain to Ptolemais, and of two, to Kerkesoucha. 
Only Kerkesoucha is credited with lands of the ovaia ^eovrjpov or 
^eovrfpcavrj, which appears in four cleruchies. To Kerkesoucha 
should probably be assigned also the undesignated etpa9 (= lepdf;) 
^eovrjpov' of 47:3. There are lands in the MaLKcavij of cleruchy 
24 which pertain to Kerkesoucha, and of cleruchy 83 which per- 
tain to Karanis. ^AvTcovcavrj and 'AvTcovia are both named in con- 
nection with cleruchy 11, the (717) 'Avrcovia pertaining to Karanis, 
while the land of 'Avrcovcavq ovaia is not assigned to a village. 
Probably it, too, belonged to Karanis. 

A single instance may be cited as illustrating the variety of 
kinds of land which might be found in one cleruchy. We have 
five receipts dealing with cleruchy 83. It seems to have con- 
tained royal land belonging to Patsontis {37.), Karanis (80. 81.), 
Psenarpsenesis (80.), and Kerkesoucha (56.); and land of the 
TepfjLavLKT) ovaia belonging to Ptolemais (70. 81.), and the Mat- 
KLavi], belonging to Karanis ( 81 . ) , as well as (7^} ) KafirfXcavi], belong- 
ing to Psenarpsenesis (70.). Cases like this make it seem at least 
possible that a cleruchy was not always a single particular section 
of land,^ but might include several pieces, in different localities. 

i*tXo5a/«)[ ] occurs in 63:4, without either "irevapxf/evififfecos or Kapavidoi^ 
as though it were alone a sufficiently exact description. To connect it with 
the preceding abbreviation and read IlTo\{€fiatdos) €>tXo5a/Lto[ ] seems on every 
account unjustifiable. 

2 Upd Seovijpou, sacred land of the estate of Severus, recalls the 'ir€vapi//{€V'/i- 
(Tcwy) *tXo8( ) ^a<n\(iKT}s) of 7:3, royal land of the estate of PhilodamuB(?), etc. 

3 "Das beweist, dass die Eintheilung des Landes nach Kleruchien nicht 
zusammenhing mit der Bestimmung nach Ortschaften. Man muss wohl 
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The ordinary fractional series in these papyri is ^ ^ ^ -^^ ^V 
eV T^^- ^1'^ fractions of arouras are expressed in terms of this 
series. In two or three cases where artabas are dealt with, other 
fractions occur: ^^ (24:3) and | {2:5), though it is not certain 
that artabas are meant in the latter case. In some receipts two 
or even more farmers are associated as partners. The partners 
are usually brothers (32. 50. 43.), or father and son (49.).^ In 
43. Viereck understands ol airo ^iXoTrdropo^ to be the a-iToXoyoi 
probably of that place, for some reason exercising functions at 
Karanis, in that particular year, 153 A. D. 

The preparation of these receipts for publication has been 
completed at Berlin, where the similar documents in the New 
Museum have, through the kindness of Dr. Krebs, been freely 
accessible to me. I am further indebted to Dr. Krebs for many 
helpful suggestions in the decipherment of the more difficult 
parts of the papyri. I am indebted to Mr. Kenyon for kindly 
sending me proofs of those papyri in his new volume which deal 
with the acToXoyoi and their functions, in advance of the appear- 
ance of the volume. The. Berlin receipts, which I am permitted 
to reprint, are presented as published in the Griechische Ui'lain- 
den, with only such changes as the editors have themselves pro- 
posed in later parts of the same work. The principal notes are 
given with each receipt, occasional suggestions of my own being 
separated from these, or from the receipt, by a line. I should 
print K{a)pavLh{o<;) and k{v)plov^ rather than Ka/oai;tS(o9) and 
KvpCov in the first lines of bills of the official hand ; the usage of 
the Berlin editors is not uniform in this respect, and the matter 
is one of policy rather than of interpretation. I can also see 
nothing to commend TLaT{aa)VTLO^) as against JlaT^aoavTew^), 
The genitive appears fully written but twice, to my knowledge, 

veniiuthen, dass eine regelrechte Eintheilung des Landes mit dem Messstabe 
vorgenommen war, und dass die einzelnen auf diese Weise abgetheilten J 

Grundstiicke nummerirt und KXrfpovxiai genaDnt wurden, so dass man also 
den Ausdruck KXrjpovxia, der ja eigenllich die Genossenschaft der KXrfpovxoi 
bezeichnet, synonym gebrauchte mit kXtjpos.'^ (Viereck, Hermes^ XXX, 
p. 122.) 

1 Cf. also 51. 78. 
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in papyri of this period, viz., in B. U. 108:1 and in No. 69. of my 
receipts. In both cases iraratovTeo)^ is written. 

The arrangement of the receipts in the following pages is that 
suggested by the cleruchy numbers. The Berlin receipts, in the 
lower margin, are presented in the same order, and in as close 
proximity as possible to the corresponding Chicago receipts. 
When several receipts concern the same cleruchy, the order 
within the group is in general the alphabetical one. In print- 
ing without accents, capitals, and punctuation, I have simply 
followed the papyri, trying to represent their evidence with the 
least possible distortion. My only departure from strict adherence 
to them has been in the matter of expanding abbreviations, and 
the element actually supplied by the papyrus has in all these 
cases been carefully distinguished from the expansion. The pos- 
sible need of capitals, accents, and points, as practical aids to 
interpretation, however, is sufficiently met by the Berlin receipts 
in the footnotes. 

In the indices, nominatives are given only when they occur ; 
and in general the efPort has been to indicate exactly how the 
forms occur, e. g., whether fully written or abbreviated. The 
exceptions to this rule are in the use of capitals, accents, and 
breathings, and the occasional failure to indicate minor restora- 
tions. In leaving less-known Egyptian proper names unaccented, 
I have followed the example of Kenyon, in a course which seems 
preferable to the general imposition of arbitrary accents. Square 
brackets [ ] indicate restorations, parentheses ( ) expansions, and 
single-angled brackets < > erasures. In connection with the 
Berlin receipts, the measurements have been given as published 
in the Griechische Urkundeii, and are evidently meant to be only 
approximate. The measurements of the Chicago receipts repre- 
sent, not the extreme dimensions of the pieces, but the greatest 
actual width and height. The numbers under which the Berlin 
receipts appear in the Aegyptische Urkunden aus den koniglichen 
Miiseen zu Berlin; Griechische Urkunden (B. U.) are given 
immediately after the cleruchy numbers, and are followed by the 
Museum numbers of the documents. 
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1. Cler. 3.^ — H., cm. 6.5 ; W., cm. 8.2. 

airepfxar{^cov^ k/3 ^ avrcoveivov /caiaapo^ 
rov fc(^v)piov 7 K\7)povx{ici'^) 
Kavi<; a7;^a)<^€G)[9] 7raT(<7a)z^e<09) 

3 Second hand begins with y ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 



Cler. 2 is dealt with in 1. in the lower margin. 



1. Cler. 2.— B. U. 263. P. 7035. H., cm. 5.5; W., cm. 7. 

2tToX(oyots) Kapavt8(os). *Eo";((ov) irpoi^ptiav) 
<r7rcp/xaT(a)v) k^ ^ 'Avtcuvcivov 
Kaiicrapos toi) Kvpiov jS KXrjpovx^Lai;) 
<^avo/xy(ci>s) —to) <^a/x . . ( ) 
naT(o'a)VTios) ^ y 

1 C/. B. U. 279:1, 2. 

2 Second hand begins with jS. 
4 Third hand. 



1 2, Cler. 3.— B. U. 262. P. 7050. H., cm. 6.5 ; W., cm. 12.5. 

^TTCp/xarcDV k^ ^ 'Avtcuvcivov 

J^aicrapos rov KvpCov y K\7]pov)^Las 

IlaTrcts IIcfLyccus Kap(avt 80s) ^tXo8( ) (r€<T(Tjfi€L(s)fiai, ?) Ir y d iQ 

• • • • 

5 5/3' in a second hand. jS' = %. 
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2. Cler. 5.^ — H., cm. 5.5 ; W., cm. 7. 

<7tToX( 07049) Ac(a)/oawS(o9) €ax{ov) irpoi^xP^^^^) X^^P^yp{^)^{^^) 
aTrepfiar^cov^ k^ ^ avreoveLvov 
Kaiaapo^ tov /c(u)/oto(u) e 
ovv(o<f>pt<; iredeay; y^ev(^apy^ev7]Geays^ 

3 Second hand begins with c; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc» KXrjpov\ui^. 

5 apovpwv 91 tV eV* 

3. Cler. 7.— H., cm. 6.1 ; W., cm. 7.2. 

<7fcTo\( 07049) /c(a)/oaz/68(o9) €o-;^(oi/) 7rpo(^xp€Lav) 
a7repfiaT{^Q)v^ k^ ^ avrcovecvov 
Kaiaapo^ tov K(y^piov f 

KX7jpovx{t'a^) 
€(7ou/oi9 aLao'LTO<; 
/c(a)/oai/6S(o9) S7jijlo(tl(^ov) 
Tr 13 TTP 

3 Second hand begins with f ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 Cf. 'Eo-ovpt StcrdiTos B. U. 237:1 (A. D. 164-5). 

7 apOVpCDV 2 iV 6^4* 

25. Clek. 5.— B. U. 104. P. 7014. H., cm. 7.0; W., cm. 11.5. 
'XiTo\(6yoLs) Ka/3avt8(os). *Eo";((ov) 7rpo(;(pctav) X€Lp6yp(a<f}Ov) <r7rcp/xaT(o)v) 
K)8 ^ 'AvTwvctvov KatVapos tov Kvpiov c 
K\Tjpov\(Las;) ^€vol3d(rTL9 "Qpov Kapavt8(os) 

)8a(riX(tic^s) Tr 177' ic Ao Kapavt8(os) 2cvcK(iav^s?) Ir ft lq \o ^o, 
Kap-T/Awiv^s Tr 7 L (/ 77 fo 

2 With e a second hand begins (Viereck). 

4 Papyrus — - . 



1 The text as published had x"/t)O7/a(a0oj'?), B. U., I, p. 123, which Wilcken 
emended to x«po7pa''"(Toi') in the supplement, p. 356. This reading again has 
given way to x^'-P^yp^^o^i *• ^m x^''P^yp{°-)^{^^ ?) i^^ the final corrections, I, p. 397. 
Viereck in Hermes, XXX, p. 110, prints x^ip6ypair{Tov)^ but in B. U., II, Nos. 
440, 411, 443, reads x«po7p(a)0(oj') in papyri by the same hand. 
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4. Cleb. 8. — H., cm. 3.4; W., cm. 9.3. 

(Tirepi^^arcov^ k^ ^ amcovtvov Kataapo<; rov Kvpiov 

H K\r)povx{f'CL^) o"<OTa? (opccovoi^^;^ xapi^aviSo^) Srjiioai(^ov'^) 

TrSL 

3 apovpwv 4^. 



5. Cler. 9. — H., cm. 6.1 ; W., cm. 7.7. 
<77r€/3ftaT(a)i/) k/3 ^ avTcovecvov Kaiaapo<; 

TOV K{^v)plOV K\T]pOVx{t'CL^) 

7rTo\(eftoto9) Bcoyevov^i A:(a)pawS(o9) (T€V€K(^cavrj<;^ 
Ir a L d ic 

1 The hand is the oflScial one, and seems to run through the receipt* 

2 ^ is written over an erasure, perhaps of tc or ly. 
5 apovp(ov Ik i A- 



6. Cleb. 11. — H., cm. 6.8 ; W., cm. 8.4. 

o-tToX( 070^9) K[a)pavcS[o<;) €ax{ov^ 7rpo[xP^^^^) X^''P^yp{^)^{^^) 
airepfxari^cDv^ k/3 ^ avrcoveivov Kacaapo^ 
TOV Ki^v^piov ta ireOev^ 7raao/c(^vo7raiov) 
7rToX(eftat8o9) yepfi^avcK ) 7r e 

1 Probably in the official hand throughout. 

3 Sc. kXtjpov^ixl's. 

4 Cf. 7rToA(c/i.at8os) .y€pfiaviK{ ) 81 : 5 ; and 70 : 5. 

5 apovpwv 5. 
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7. Cler. 11.^ — H., cm. 5.4; W., cm. 8.9. 
a7r€pfi(^aT(ov^ k^ L avrcovivov 

avT(Di/Lav{7)^^ ov<r(ta9) aapairi^cov 
'jrv€(f>€pcoTO^ Ir t) ^. . . 

2 Cf. 24. 

3 Cf. 'AvTwi/iai^s oio-(tas) B. U. 212:6 (A. D. 158) and B. U. 277:1, 7. 

4 apovp(ov 9a. 



8. Cleb. 12.— H., cm. 5.7 ; W., cm. 7.3. 

o-tTo\( 07049) #c(a)/oai/tS(o9) €a'x{ov) Trpo(^^p€Lav) 
')(€tpoyp(^a)(f>(^ov) or7r€/o/A[a]T(a)j/) #c/8 ^ 
avTcoveivov tcaiaapo^ tov /c(v)/ot(o)v 
t/3 a)/0O9 aT/0€to(u9) Kap(^aviSo<:^ ^a<Ti\{^iKr}<:^ 

4 Second hand begins with Lp; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc. K\rjpovxuoLs- 
6 apovpmv 5i i iV. 



3 i. Cler. 11.— B. U. 280. P. 6822. H., cm. 5 ; W., cm. 8. 
2tToX(oyots) Ka/xivt8(os). *Eo";(ov Trpo(^p€Lav) 

O'7r€pftaT(0)v) K)8 ^ *AvTO)V€tVOV 

Kaurapos tov KvpCov la KXrfpov)([Las:) 
nToX(A.)as XlaTTOv Kapavi3(os) 'Avtw- 
vtas Ir S (J lIaT(a'(ovTLO<s) )8ao"tX(tK^s) Ir c 

1 C/. B. U. 279 : 1, 2. 3 Second hand begins with m. 



1 Rather, €<rx(oi') ; papyrus f<r^. 
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9. Cleb. 13.— H., cm. 3.9; W., cm. 7.3. 
or7r€]/o/AaT(ft)i/) k/3 5 avTcovetvov 

« • • • 

Kaiaapo^ rov ic(y^pLov cy kKt) (^povx^ia^^ 
aapaTTicov TrroXefiaiov 

^a]<Tt\(tici;9) [. . 

« 

3 Second hand begins with ty ; all that precedes is in the oflScial hand. 
5 Slight traces suggest Kapavt8(os) before pa]<TL\{LKrj^). The papyrus 
breaks off in this line. 

10. Cler. 13. — H., cm. 4.5 ; W., cm. 10.5. 

ortTo\( 070^9) ^(a)/oai/tS(o9) €a;^(oi/) TTpo{j(p€iav^ ')(€Lpoyp{^a^(f>(^ov) 

<T7r€/o/A[aT(a)j/) k^ ^ 
avTQ)V€Lvov Kaicapo^ rov K{y^piov ly icX^T^pf^ovy^ia^) 
'X^atp7)fici)v 7r€0€Q)^ icap^aviho^^ 0a<Ti\{^iKr)^) Ir y tq 
/c€pK(^€aovxfi>v) yepfi^aviK ^ Ir a cq 

1 In view of the date on the receipts among which this was filed 
(ef. p. 3), it seems certain that Kp ^ is to be supplied after o'7rcpft[aT(o)v) ; 
this is the usual date in receipts of the official hand ; cf. also the same 
second hand in 16. which is dated k/B ^ . 

2 Second hand begins with ty ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

3 apovpuyv 3iV« 

4 apovpdiv I'nj. 

11. Cler. 13.— H., cm. 8 ; W., cm. 16.6. 

(Tirelp^fiaTcov Sevrepov Kai ecKoarrov L 
avTcov^i^vov Kaiaapo's rov Kvpiov ly 
/cXT^povxeiwi toi;\to9 (raTo[/o]i^t\o9 
TTToXefiaiSo^; irpoaoSo^vl^ apov 
pcov rpicov 

3 Cf. rato? 'IoiJA.to5 SaTo/jvciAos B. U. 18:25, and Fatos *Ioi;A[t]os 
SaTopvtXos B. U. 300 : 13. 
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12. Cler. 14. — H., cm. 5 ; W., cm. 9.8. 

cirepfi^aTcov^ k^ ^ avrwvLvov xacaapo'; rov 
Kvpiov lS /c\7;/oo(i;);^[t]a? iraTreLpi^ ovv 



3 apovpa^ i i lis iM« 



13. Cler. 15.-^H., cm. 6.6; W., cm. 8.2. 

0-^x0X0(7049) /c(a)/3awS(o9) €o-;^(oi^) 7r/oo(;)^/oetai^) 
'X^€ipoyp(^a^(f>(^ov^ a7r€pfiaT(^(ov^ k^ ^ avTwvetvi^o^v 
Kataapo^ rov K(y^ptov le /c\r)pov'x^(^ia^) 
opaevovtfyi^ ireOew^ yjrevi^apyjrevrjareay:) 
^t\oS[.]\( ) 7r t€ tQ 

3 Second hand begins with tc ; all that precedes is in the ofl&cial hand. 
5 apovpuiv 15-i\. 



14. Cler. 15. — H., cm. 5.8 ; W., cm. 7.4. 

o-tTo\( 07049) #c(a)/oawS(o9) ea'x^{^ov^ TTpoi^'x^peiav^ 'xeipo'yp(^a)<f>{^ov^ 
(T7r€pfiaT(^ci)v^ /c/8 avTcoveivov Kaiaapo^ 
rov K{y^pLov te ^\7;/ooi;;^(ta9) 
<»/309 fievavSpou 7raT(o-ft)j'T€a)9) 

2 Sc. 5 after k/S. 

3 Second hand begins with tc; all that precedes is in the oflScial 
hand. The same second hand as in 13. 75. 79. 80. and 36. (B. U. 284), 
-and as the third hand in 36. 

5 apovpwv 5. 
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15. Cleb. 16. — H., cm. 6.1 ; W., cm. 8.8. 

o-tTo\( 07049) #c(a)/oawS(o9) €<r;^(oi/) irpoi^xpeiav^ x^^P^yp{^)4>{^^) 

<T7r€pfiaT(^(op^ 
K^ ^ avTcopeivov xaiaapo^ rov k(^v)plov 

3 Second hand begins with tc; it resembles that of 8. All that 
precedes is in the official hand. Sc. kA.i;/oovx«is. — apovpa^ i \ i\ dV* 



16. Cleb. 16.*— H., cm. 6.6 ; W., cm. 8.1. 

o-tTo\( 07049) #c(a)/oai/tS(o9) €o-;^(oi^) 7rpo(;^/3etai/) ;^€t/oo7/o(a)<^(oi/) 
<r7r€pfiaT(^(ov^ k^ 5 clvto)V€ivov Kaiaapo^ 
Tov ic{y^piov iq K\r)povx{t'(^^) fivarOapicoi/ 
ireOeco^ K€pic{^ecrov')((ov^ 7rpoaoh{^ov) Ir S d 

TrSLd 7) 

3 Second hand begins with tc, and is identical with the second hand 
of 10 ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

4 apovpwv 4^. 

5 apovpuiv ^~z^' — apovpmv ^2 \ i« 



* 5. Clbr. 16.— B. U. 517. P. 7253. H., cm. 5 ; W., cm. 12. 



[Srrc/Oft(aTa)v) k^ ^ ?] ^AvTtavLvov KatVapos tov Kvpiov iq 
KX,rf[povx^o.^ ) * HpaK[X^s] 

He .(....) €yp{a\p(i). 
1 Cf. B. U. 166 : 1, 5. 
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17. Cleb. 17.'— H., cm. 4.7 ; W., cm. 10.4. 

aireppsaT{wv) tc^ ^ 
ai/Ta)i/[€t]i^ov Kaiaapo^ rov K{y^piov tf /c\?;(pov;^ta9) 
Toi;/o/8[coi'] epieco^ 7raT(o-(oi/Tea)9) ^a<nX(^iKr}(:^ Ir rj 

2 Second hand begins with t£ ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

3 apovpiov 8. 

18. Cleb. 19.'— H., cm. 4.4; W., cm. 10.3. 

o-fcTo\( 07049) ^(a)/oawS(o9) €ax{ov) 7r/oo(;^/0€£aj/) ;^€t/oo7/o(a)<^(oi/) 

aTrepfiari^cov^ k^ 5 
avT(ov€Lvov Kaiaapo^ rov /c(^v^piov id KXrjpov^i^ia^^ 
a7ro\\ti/a/o(t)o(9) airaToop firjT(^po^) (to0(ot(^o<:) 

• • • • 

/c(a)/oawS(o9 S7;/Aoo-t[oi;] Tr f L ic(€)/3^(eo-oi;;^a)i/) 

2 A second hand seems to begin with 1$ ; all that precedes is in the 
official hand. 

3 Possibly a7roXAo)/oo(s) ? 

4 apovp(ov li' 

5 apovptov li. 

5 ^. Cler. 17.— B. U. 202. P. 7234. H., cm. 6.5 ; W., cm. 7.5. 

27r€/oft(aTa)v) Ltj ^ 'AvTwvctVov 
KaiVapos toC Kvpiov tf icXTypov;((tas) 
' 'AttoAAwvios AifjivaLOv 
Kap(art8os) S€vcic(tav5s) Ir c ^ rp 
1 154-5 A. D. 

6 7. Cler. 19.— B. U. 210. P. 7232. H., cm. 5.5 ; W., em. 10.5. 

S7r€/oft(aTa)v) Kp L 'AvTwvtVov Kaurapos 
Tou KvpCov lO K\rjpo(yxias) IlToAAas Za)tX(ov) 
Kttt fji€TOx{oi) ^€vap{l/(€vrj(Te(i}^) <t>tA.o8( ) 
)8a(rtX(tK^s) L iy iq. 

4 L^Ir. 
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19. Cler. 21.— H., cm. 6.6; W., cm. 7.7. 

(rtTo\(o70t9) K(^a^pavLS(^o^) €<r;^(oz^) Trpo(^^peiav^ aTrepfiar^cov^ 

K^ ^ avTQ)V€Lvov Kaiaapo^ 

Tov K{y^piov Ka r)paK\€LSr)<; 

a^vKeco^ KepKi^eaovxoDv^ ^aai\(^LKr)^) Ir y d l<; \o 

p/cr] o(/iota)9) aeovrfpov Tr ^ d rj Xo pK7] 

3 Second hand begins with Ka; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc. KXrjpovxuts- 

4, 5 apovpmv 3i tV W Ti^« ©(ftotw?) written o . apovptov 2i i ^^2~ T2¥' 

20. Cler. 21.— H., cm. 7 ; W., cm. 8.9. 

<nr€pfi(^aTcov^ k/S ^ avTcov^ipov 

Kaiaapo^ [t]oi; Kvpiov Ka 

K\r}(^pov^X(^La^) 7raT(cra)z/T€(»?) y8a(7t(\t/C77?) 7r€Te(<TOi;;^o?) 

apTrayaOov 7r 7 L . . 

4 apovpwv 3^ . • 

21. Cler. 22. — H., cm. 5.5 ; W., cm. 7.9. 

crtToX ( 070^? ) /c(a)/oawS(o?) €(t^{^ov) 7rpo(^')(petav) ')(€ipoyp(^a^(f>{^ov) 

aireppLari^wv^ kJS ^ avrtoveivov Kaiaapo<; 

TOV K{y^pLOV K^ K\r}povx{('0'<i) aVVT}^ 

^a/3tS?;/i[oi;] Kapavihi^o^^ 

8ao-fc\(t/c?;9) Ir h d TTToXi^efiaiho^^ 7rpo(ToB(^ov^ Tr L d 

m 

3 Second hand begins with k^ ; it closely resembles that of 13. and 
14. All that precedes is in the official hand. 

5 apovpiov 4i. apovpas 2 i« 

22. Cler. 28.— H., cm. 5 ; W., cm. 7.3. 

<r7rep(^fiaTcov'j ic^ ^ avrwyeivov 

^at<7a/oo[9] TOV fcvpiov 

Ky kXtj (^pov^^ia^^ apireKvai^ 

"TTToWlSo^ 7raT<7Q) ( i/Teco9 ) 

5 apovpa<s i 6- — Below stands what is probably the apraPrj sign. 
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23. Cler. 24.— H., cm. 5.1 ; W., cm. 9.3. 

K^ ^ avTcoveivov 
KULaa^po^ Tov K{y^pLOV k8 fivaOaptcov /cepa 
KepK(^eaov')((ov^ pLaLK^^iavq^^ Ir a d t^ 

2 Second hand begins with k8 ; all that precedes is in the ofl&cial 
hand. Sc. K\rjpov)(jLas. 

3 apovpaiv 1\ "iV. 



24. Cler. 25.'— H., cm. 4.7 ; W., cm. 7.2. 

cnreppi{^aT(ov^ k/S ^ avrcovLvov icaiaapo<; tov icvptov 

Ke aarapov^ irafcva (^€<o<;\ 

-^evi^apy^evifaew^^ ^a(TtX(tKrj^) Ir y L rp -^-' ^ d ko 



1 avTinvivov is suggested rather than fully written ; perhaps av(T(uvt)voi; 
should be read. 

2 After kc sc, KAiypovxtas.-^ C/. liaraPovg IlaKuo-ca)? B. U. 270 : 4 and 
158 : 8, both second century papyri. 

3 apovptav 32 i. TTVpov apra^a^ 2i 2V. 



^8. Cler. 25.— B. U. 31. P. 6821. H., cm. 8.5; W., cm. 5.5. 

^-rrepp.a.TUiv k^ L 
AvT(j)VLVov Ka^aa/oos 

TOV KVpLOV K€ K\rjpo(v) 

;((t)a5 ^(OKpaSri^ 2<i>Kpa(8oi;s) 

K,€pK€(TOV)({il}v) %€Ovrjpov 

X.aiprip.(av Ti.v€,<f>€p(ii(Toi) 

eKpaij/c vnlp avTOv ^ 

firj ct[8]o5 ypd/JLaTa. 

8 Read ^ypa^e. 9 Read elddros ypdixixara. 
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25. Cleb. 26. — H., cm. 5.5; W., cii;i. 7.5. 

o-tTo\( 07049) #c(a)/oawS(o9) €a^(^ov) Trpo[^petav) ;^€t/oo7/o(a)<^(oi/) 

airepfiar^^tov^ k^ 5 O'VT^vetPOv xaiaapo^ 

Tov /c(^v)pcov K^ kXtj i^povxt'O'^) ireTcpfiov 

01^ KaaTopo(^^ K€pK[^eaov')((ov^ 7rpo(^<TO^S(^ov^ Tr y d \o 

3 Second hand begins with kc ; all that precedes is in the oflScial hand. 

4 apovpiov 3^^ -3V. 

5 apovpiov 2 2 "4. 

26. Cleb. 27.— H., cm. 5.3; W., cm. 10. 

crtTo\( 070^9) ^(a)/oawS(o9) €or;^(oz/) Trpo^^peiav^ ')(€cpoyp(^a^(f>(^ov^ 

a7r€pfiaT{ci)i/^ k^ 5 cLvrcoveivov /caiaapo^ tov K(^v)piov 

K^ K\'q(^pov')(La^^ aapaTn(o{y^ aapaTTL<»)[yo^^ K€pK(^€aovxcov\ fiaai- 

Tr /8 L c/ AC Xo |o o(/Aot(09) o-ei/€/c(ta 1/779) Tr a 

3 Second hand begins with k^; it is the second hand of 19.; all that 
precedes is in the official hand. 

4 apovpoiv 22 i i^j aV A* o(/xota)s) written o . apovpas 1. 

27. Cleb. 28.— H., cm. 5.5 ; W., cm. 7.2. 

<7ATo\( 070^9) ^(a)/oai/tS(o9) eax(^ov) 7r/oo(;j^/3€£ai/) ;^€A/oo7/o(a)<^(oi/) 

a7r€pfiaT(^(jov^ /cy8 ^ avTWveivov 

K-aLcrapo^ tov K{y)pLOV fcr] /c\7;(/30i;;^ta9) 

op<T€vov(f>t^ ireOeco^ icepK{^ecrov')((ov^ 'jrpo(^ao)S(^ov^ 

Ir y 7] \o ^0 Kapi^aviho^^ <^t\oS( ) Tr 7 L 

o(/iOi(09) /cafi7}\(^Lavr)<;^ Ir L 7p 

3 Second hand begins with kt) ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

5 apovpuiv 3 8 "3^ -qx- apovpuiv 3J^. 

6 o(ftota)?) written o . apovpn^ 2 8* 
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28. Cler. 28.'— H., cm. 4.1 ; W., cm. 10.8. 

airep^iari^wv) k/3 ^ 
avTcoveivov Kacaapo^ rov K{y^pLOv kt) #c\?;(/ooi;;^ta9) 
<TapaTn<o{y^ airoXi^ ) y^evi^apy^evrjaeay;) ^a(TtX(^i/C7j^) Tr fi rj lq 

o(/iOtCe)9) 

2 Second hand begins with ktj ; it is identical with the second hand 
of 19. and 26., and closely resembles that of 27. All that precedes is in 
the oflScial hand. 

3 apovpiov 2^ "iV* 

4 apovpwv ^2 tV ~^A' 
6 TTVpov aprapas 3^. 

Cler. 29 is dealt with in 10. in the lower margin of p. 30. 

29. Cler. 30.— H., cm. 5.9; W., cm. 7.5. 

<rtTo\(o70t9) /c(a)/oai/t8(o9) €<t;^(oi/) Trpoi^y^peiav^ ')^€ipoyp(^a^(l>(^ov) 

aTrep/jLari^cov^ k0 ^ avrcoveivov 

Kaiaapo^ rov K(^v)piov \ KSjqpovy^f^ta^^ 

iTToKi^epsaLO^^ 7r€^(€(»9) 7raT(or(oi/T€a)9) Tr rj 7) irroXi^efiaiSo^^ 

^/3o(<7o)S(oi;) Tr a L rj L^ 

1 Or perhaps x^f-P^yp^i^^^)' 

3 Second hand begins with X ; all that precedes is in the oflScial hand. 

4 apovpwv Si. 

5 apovpcDv li i iV' 

8 9. Cler. 28.— B. U. 62G. P. 7313. H., cm. 6.5 ; W., cm. 6. 

^TrepfxaTiov Kp ^Avtwvlvov 
Kaicrapos tov Kvpiov kyj KX.rf- 
[/o(oi;);((tas)] Alkovpa^ AifivaLOV 

« ■ ■ - ■ — 
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30. Cleb. 30.— H., cm. 6.2; W., cm. 8. 

TOV KVpiOV \ K\r}p0Vx{i'CL^) 

Srjfioaiov Ir r] 

• • • 

1 The oflScial hand, apparently, throughout. Cf. 6. 6. 42. 54. 55. 72, 
74. and possibly 18. — 5 apovpiav 8. 

31. Cler. 30.'— H., cm. 11.2; W., cm. 5.1. 

a7r€p(^fiaTcov^ k0 L — 

avTcovLvov Kaiaapo<; 

TOV Kvpiov 

X K\i)pov')(^{^La<;^ 

rjpa^ opcrevov 

(f>€ia)<; K€pK (^€aOV)(Q)V^ 

y€pfi(^avLK ) ouo-(ta9) 7r ly \o 

• • 

2 Papyrus has Kaia-ap 7 apovpiav 13^V. 

m Clrr. 29.— B. U. 203. P. 7227. H., cm. 9 ; W., cm. 6.5. 
27r€p(/xaTa)v) k^ ^ 'AvT(uv[tvov] 
KaiVapos tov Kvpi\ov\ 
kO K\rjpov)(^ias 

Ka/)(avt8os) )8ao'tX(t/c^s) Ir p lq $o <?c 

9 il. Clee. 30.— B. U. 279. P. 7029. H., cm. 5; W., cm. 7. 

2t[ToA(dyots) Kap]an8(os) [*E]o"[x]ov irpoa^- 
<f>(ji(yiq(Tiv ?) 0"7rc/o(ftaTa)v) KjS ^ 'AvTcji/ctVov 
Kaicrapos tov KvpCov \ 
K\r]pov)((^ui^) IlToXcftatos 
IIc^co)? Ka/oavt'8(o5) )8a(rtA(tK^s) 
7r T 

1, 2 Read Trpo<T<pu)(pb.v) (= 'irpo<T<poph.v)t (Wilcken). 

3 Second hand begins with X . 
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32. Cler. 31.— H., cm. 6.5 ; W., cm. 10.2. 

aTrepfiarcov k^ L avrcoveivov 
Kaiaapo^ rov Kvpiov — \a #c\[?;(pou;^ta9) 
7r€Ta\o9 <Tt<T0tT09 /cat aara^ov^ aS€\(<^09) 
KapaviSo<: \ov/o(ta9) ov<r(ta9) Ir la rj 

4 On Xoup(tas) cf, 43 : 5, 48 : 4. apovptov Hi. 



Cler. 32 is dealt with in 12, in the lower margin of p. 32. 



33. Cler. 34.— H., cm. 8.1 ; W., cm. 7.9. 

o-tTo\(o70t9) /c(a)/oawS(o9) €<r;^(oi/) irpo^^peiav^ x^^P^yp{^)i^{^^) 
o-7re/o/AaT(Q)i/) #c/8 ^ avrtoveivov Kaiaapo^ 
Tov Kvpiov \S (O/0O9 aara^o^vTO^^ 
Kap(^aviSo^) fiaaL\(^iKr}^) Ir xy d ^o 

3 Second hand, identical with second hand of 44., begins with X8 ; 
all that precedes is in the official hand. Sc. icXiypouxtas. 

4 apovpwv 23i eV. 



34. Cler. 35.— H., cm. 4.4; W., cm. 10.7. 

(rtTo\( 07049) ic(a)/oawS(o9) €(t^{^ov) 7rpo(xp€tav) )^€Lpoyp(^a)(l>(^ov) 

(T7r€pfiaT(^Q)v) /c/3 ^ 
avToaveivov Kaiaapo^ tov K{y^pLOv Xe K\r}pov')^(^La<;\ 
'jrv€(f>€pco<; xapLS7)fiov tov r)paK(^ ) irpoa^o 
8(oi;) KepK(^eaov')(wv^ Ir 7 

2 Second hand begins with Ac ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

3 iy/oaK(Aa), iypaic(Aa8ou) ? 

4 apovpwv 3. 
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35. Cleb. 35. — H., cm. 5.4 ; W., cm. 9.4. 
<riTo\[oyoi<;) ic(a)p]aj/t8(o9) €(tx{ov) 7rpo[')(p€Lap) ;^et/0O7p(a)<^(oi/) 

>c/8 ^ a[vT^Q)V€LVOv Kaiaapo^ rov ic[v^piov 

\e k\i] (^povxt'Ci^) [^a-^apaTricov Treptyei/ov^; ic(a)/o(ai/tSo9 ?) . . . 

• . o(/AO£a)?) [<r€]i/e/c(tai^?;?) Tr y L J 

3 Second hand begins with A.c, and bears some resemblance to the 
second hand of 25. All that precedes is in the official hand. 

4 o[fjLOL<j}s) written o . apovpiov 3^ J. 

The surface of the papyrus is in bad condition. 



36. Cleb. 37.— H., cm. 6.6 ; W., cm. 8. 

<7fcTo\(o704?) ic(a)/oaw8(o9) e(7;^(oj/) irpoi^y^peiav^ )(€ipoyp(^a)(f>(^op^ 

o-TrepfiaT (q)v^ tcff ^ avrwveivov Kutcrapo's 

/caiaapo^ tov ic[y^pLOV X^ /c\7;(/ooi;;^ta9) r)paK(^ ) 

epjxeiov '\lrev(^apyjr€V7)<T€Q)^^ \oi;/o(ta9) Tr c 

3 K'ucrapos repeated doubtless by mistake. Second hand begins with 
X^ ; probably the second hand of 10. and 16. All that precedes is in the 
official hand. 7jpaK{Xxi<s ?) 

4 \l/€v( ) Xovp( ) Ir c in a third hand, like the second of 14. 75. 79. 
80. and 36 (B. U. 284). For \ovp{ia^) cf. 43 : 5, 48 : 4. apovptov 6. 



12. Cler. 32.— B. U. 207. P. 7235. H., cm. 5 ; W., cm. 11. 

27rcp/x(aTa>v) k/S ^ 'Avrcovtvov KatVa/o[os] 
TOV Kvpiov \p K\r]pov)(^(^La^) n/0OKA(os) 

pijTpbs OuaXepia^ IlaT(r<avT[io<s) j8ao-i[A(i/dJs) 
Ir 13 
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37. Cler. 38.''— H., cm. 7.4; W., cm. 9. 

airepfiaTcov #c/8 L 

avTCOveivov Kaiaapo^ tov Kvpiov 

TTToXefiaiov xepxe 

(Tovxcov Trpo^a^oScov 

Tr 7 rjpcov €7/o(ai/ra) vTrep av 

rov firj eiScof; ypi^afifiara^ 

6 apavpiov 3. Another ink and pen begins with rfptav ; but the hand 
is probably the same. 

7 ctScDs for etSoro9. — The papyrus was in very bad condition when 
the receipt was written, many fibers of the upper layer having already 
disappeared. 

38. Cler. 41.'"— H., cm. 5.1 ; W., cm. 9.2. 

a-frep (^fiaroov^ ^/8 ^ avrcovtpov 
icaiaapo^ rov fcvpiov fia 
/c\7)povx{t'0><>) Tjpcov €/cv<rio<: Si(a^ 
irroXefiaiov fivadov 
Kap(^aviSo^) ^aaiki^LKT}^^ Ir la d -H- f L 

1 The hand throughout is that of 21 (B. U. 167). 

4 Cf. nToA€/[i[a]i6v MxalOov B. U. 109:21. 

5 apovp(ov 11^-. TTVpov a/0Ta)3as 7^. 

» 13. Cler. 38.— B. U. 721. P. 8455. H., cm. 6 ; W., cm. 10.5. 
%Tr€p(^yLa.TH)v) k^ ^ 'AvrwvtVov Ka(0'[apo9 tov^ 

KvpLOv ^€v(apnl/€inlj(r€U}s:) j8ao't( Alices) Ir 8 L [ j 

Ir a (J \rj K[X]rjpovx[ias:) np[ ] 

'0/oo"€vov<^ca)s .... o. 

»o 14. Cler. 41.— B. U. 107. P. 6929. H., cm. 5.5 ; W., cm. 6. 

^Vepix(aT(t)v) K^ L AvT(OV€LVOV 

Katicrapos roi) Kvpiov pa. 

KX.rj(pov))(i^^) Kd^xwv 

aTTOLTiap naT(o'(i)VTC(os) )8a(rt(A.tic^s) 

VL 



^ 
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39. Cler. 42.— H., cm. 4.4; W., cm. 10.7. 

(TtToX (070^9) ic(a)pai/tS(o9) €<rx{ov) 7r/oo(;^/0€tai/) ;^€t/oo7p(a)<^(oi/) 

avTtoveivov /caiaapo^ tov /c(v)piov fi0 kXtj (^pov^t'O'^) 
op<r€vov<f>c^ (fyarjaeayi yjrevi^apylreprjaeas) \ovp{La<;) Ir iS d ^0 

2 Second hand begins with fxp ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
8 On A.oi;p(ios) cf. 43 : 5, 48 ; 4. apovptav 14i V4 • 

40. Cler. 42."— H., cm. 5.2; W., cm. 6.6. 

(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 

airepfiarcup k^ ^ avroaveivov 

Kaiaapo^ tov fcvpiov fifi /cXrj (^pov')^ia<;^ 

aTprj^ a'^'Xcof^eco^ 

7raT(o-Q)irr€a>9) ^aaLki^iKJ)^^ 77/9 Ir e 

KepKi^eaovxcov^ 7rpo<roB(^ov^ 7r 7 

ylr€vap{^'\lr€vrj<T€ay:) l3a<Ti\(^i/C7)^^ 77/9 Ir d rp 

4 apovp<i)v 5. 5 apovpwv 3. 6 apovpas i i- 

41. Cler. 43.— H., cm. 6.1 ; W., cm. 7.4. 

o-4To\(o7ot9) #c(a)/oawS(o9) €o-;^(oi/) Trpoi^xpeiav^ ;)^€t/oo7/o(a)<^(oi/) 

<T7r€pfiaT(^cov^ /c/3 ^ avTcovcLvov Kaiaapo^ 

TOV K^y^ptov fly /c\77/oou;)^(ta9) i'/AOV 

57;9 /C€/oa 7raT(o-a)i^T€a)9) /8a<7t\(t^7;9) Ir y d rj ttto 

\€(/AatSo9) 7rpo<ToB(^ov) Tr a L yjr€v(^ap'\lr€V7)a€co<;^ 7r y8 L 

\ou/o(m9) Ir € 7} ^0 



3 Second hand begins with /txy ; it may be the second of 13. and 14., 
and the third of 36. All that precedes is in the official hand. 

4 apovptav 3i ■^, 6 apovpuiv li. — apovpuiv 2i. 6 apovpwv 5^ -^4. 

" 15. Cler. 42.— B. U. 204. P. 7228. H., cm. 4.5 ; W., cm. 12. 
S7rc/3/x(aTa)v) Kp ^ *Av[T]cuvctVov Kaicrapos rov Kvpcov 
p.p ^€vapi\f/€V'ja'€(os:) Kafji7}X.(€uivrjs:) Avv^s Avmov? Ir ^ L d 
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42. Cler. 43. — H., cm., 5; W., cm. 10.1. 

(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 

o-tTo\( 07049) K[a)paviS(^o^^ €(tx{op) irpo[')(^peiav) o-7re/3/A[aT(a)i/) 

avTcoi/eivov Kaiaapo^ rov K{y^pLOv 
/Lt7 ^\7;/oov;^(ta9) ovvaxfypif; ' — ro) 



-y^ . 



1 Official hand, apparently, throughout. The date restored is the 
usual one in receipts of this hand. 

3 On —to) cf. 54 : 3 and 1 : 4 (B. U. 263) ; perhaps vtos should be read, 
or possibly (/xc)to(xo«). 

4 apovpa^s 1. 

43. Cler. 43.— H.,^cm. 4.9; W., cm. 7.6. 

cr6To[\( 07049)] #c(a)/oai'tS(o9) \^€a')((^ov)^ Trpo{^peLav^ 

airepfiaT^cov^ k0 ^ avT(ov€ivov 

Kaiaapo^ rov xi^v^piov fiy K\r)pov'x^(^ia<:^ 

7r€T€/ca9 /A77t(/oo9) Tafiv<T0{^a^ y^€vapy^{y7)<Te(iyi^ 

Xovpia^ Ir q d \/3 



3 Second hand begins with /xy ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 But possibly we should read \ovp) ovo-( tas) even here, apovptov 6i ^. 



44. Cler. 44. — H., cm. 4.9; W., cm. 9.1. 

crtTo\(o70t9) ^(a)/oaw8(o9) €cr;^(oi') TTpo[^peiai^ ')(eipoyp{^a^<\>(^ov^ 

(TTrepfiaTi^ayv^ k^ ^ avT(oveivov Kaiaapo<; 

rov k(^v)plov fiB K\rj(^pov)x{^^^) ^pok apoxpcoov^ 

Kap(^aviSo<;) Srji^fioatov) Tr € \^ 



3 Second hand begins with /x8 ; it is identical with second hand of 
33. All that precedes is in the official hand. Cf. ApoKp<oovsy Kenyon, 
Greek Papyri, etc., II, pp. 133, 140. Or should we read ApoPpotov^ ? 

4 apovpiDV 5^. 
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45. Cleb. 44."— H., cm. 6.7; W., cm. 10.7. 

(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 

airepfi^arcov) xfi L avrtovuvov Kaiaapo^ tov 
Kvpiov €vr)fi€po^ Traaitovo^ yetopyo^ 
fiB K\7)povx{i'0.^) fcapaviBo<; /3aaiX.{^L/crj<;'j Ir € d 
KUi 7rToX€/i(ai8o9) irpoaoStov Ir B evrffiepo^ 
emSeSaoKa Kadas irpOKirai 

3 apovpwv 5i. 4 apovptav 4. 



46. Cleb. 45. — H., cm. 11.1 ; W., cm. 5.5. 

aiToX(^oyoi<;) K(o(^fi7))^ Kapi^aviBo^^ overov^pio^^ 

fia^ifio^ 7€a)/37(o9) 

fi€ kXtj {^povxt'O'^i) co';^o(i/) Trap (a) v(^fioi)v) 

€A? Sa(^v€LOv) o-irep^fiaTa^ tov 

evea-Td) (to^) l€ ^ airo y(^€vrjfiaT(ov) 

TOV BL€\[rj\v0OTO^) iB ^ /ca/3(ai;t8o?) 

fiaatX^iKfj^) ^ Tr y irvpov 

apTa/3a^ Tpt,^ -^- 7 



7 apovpiav 3 ; the sign preceding seems to be a mere dash, prefacing 
a symbol and number. 

For contents cf. 33 (B. U. 171). 

Cler. 46 is dealt with in 17. in the lower margin of p. 37. 
12 16. Cleb. 44.— B. U. 331. P. 7102. H., cm. 8 ; W., cm. 9. 

Sw€p/M.(aT<l)v) k/S ^ 'AvTCDVCtVOV 

Kaurapo^ tov Kvpiov 

fiB Kk-qpovx^tas) naT(o'u)VTtos) Srifi(o(rL . ) 

Sapa^rcDV Ucreovs 

3 The expansion drjf4o<rlas) is implied in B. U., I, p. 384, col. I, 1. 4, where 
this line is cited under drffuxrLa yij. 
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47. Cleb. 47. — H., cm. 5.7; W., cm. 9.5. 

<rtToX( 070^9) Ac(a)/5ai;tS(o9) €<r;^(oi;) 7rpo(^^€iav^ ;^€t/507/3(a)<^(oi;) 

a7r€pfiaT{^€ov) 
fcl3 ^ avTODveivov /caia-apcs tov fc(y)piov 
fi^ ScLO^ oDpov €Lpa<; aeovrfpov 

Vi 

3 Second hand begins with fi^; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc. K\YipovxLa<:. ctpas for tpas = ic/oas. 

4 apovpiov 10. 

48. Cler. 47.^'— H., cm. 4.4 ; W., cm. 7.3. 

(nr€p(^fiaT(ov^ /c/3 ^ avTco{^pivov) Kaiaapo^; 
TOV fcvpiov fi^ kXtj (^povy^^La^;^ 

m 

7ri;€<^€pa)9 a/coi;o't\(aoi;) '^€vap{^€V7)a€Ciy;^ 
Xovpia^; Ir e 

4 But possibly we should read Xovp) ovo-( las) even here, apovpwv 5. 

17. Cleb. 46.— B. U. 169. P. 7038. H., cm. 7 ; W., cm. 7. 

StToX(dyot5) KapaviS(os). *Eo';((ov) 
irpo(;(pctav) (nrepfwr^wv) k)8 ^ 
AvT(i)V€iVOv KaiVa/DOs 

Tou KvpLov fji^ KX.rip{ov\Las:) IlTo\€fi(aX<y:) 
n[v]€[<^]€/j<0T0? naT(o-(i)KTtos) )8ao-tX(t/c^s) 

4 Second hand begins with /aC 

18 m Cler. 47.— B. U. 105. P. 7015. H., cm. 6.5 ; W., cm. 7.5. 

StToX(oyots) Kapavt8(os) *Eo';((o/x€v) irpoij^ptCav) \€ip6yp{a)<f>(ov) a-ir(.pfidT(o}v) 
kP ^ *AKTa>v€tvov Kaurapos tov KvpCov 
pX IXroXe/xaZos Ilvcc^cpcoros 
Kol Ap<l>arj(rL^ M-vcrOov 



^€v(api/rcvi70-€(i)s) Aovp( ) Ir y J \o pKrj 
K€/jK(€0'ovxa)v) ir/joo'd8(ov) Ir y 

3 Second hand (Viereck). 4 Third hand. 
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49. Cler. 48/*— H., cm. 6.9 ; W., cm. 8. 

a^7^€pflaT<ov xff L avrtovuvov 

Kai\aapo^ tov /cvpiov firj kXtj (^povxt'O^^) a7X<*><^t9 Tre^eo)? 

Kai a<f>poBLaLO^ vlo^ ylrevap^ylrevrfaeas) Xoi;/3(ia?) oi;o'(ia?) ^ ^ L 

Kepfc^eaovx^^v) tt/jo (0-0)8(01;) Ir y L r) 

3 Cf. XovpuL^ 43 : 5, 48 ; 4. apovptav 9i. 4 apovptav 3i i. 

50. Cler. 49.''— H., cm. 11.2 ; W., cm. 5.4. 

airepi^fiaTcap^ k0 L avrtovivov 
KaiaapQf; tov Kvpiov 
fid kXtj (^povxi'O,^) aK(OTa<; 
aTpeiov^ [^at] 
TrrJoXXa? aS€\(<^o?) 
y^evi^apy^vqaeay^^ fia(Ti\(^iKrf<;^ Tr c 
Xovpi^ia^) Ir ly d rj ic: \o 
KepKi^eaov^oyv) irpoa (^oSov) Ir y 

6 apovpiov 6. 7 apovpu}v 13 4^ i tV ^V« 8 apovptov 3. 

1* 15. Cler. 48.— B. U. 720. P. 8454. H., cm. 4.5 ; W., cm. 10.5. 
StToX(oyot5) K[a]/javt8(os). *Ecr;(OK irpocr<^a)( ...)...[.].[.].s 
K^ ^ 'Avtcovcvov KaiVapo? rot) Kvpiov 
fiYj Mucr^aptitov ['I]o';(vpta>KOs [Kja- 
/oavt^3(o?) na[T(crci)VTtos) Ir . . 

1 Trpo<r(f>^ ; c/. on B. U. 279 : 1, 2. The reading vpoa is certain. 
3 Second hand begins with firj. ' 

^^20. Cler. 49.— B. U. 208. P. 7236. H., cm. 4.5; W., cm. 9. 

STTcp/xarwv k^ L AvrwvtVov 
KaiVapos TOV Kvpiov p.0 K\Yjpov)^(^Las) 
XaLpijfjuov AiroWiDVLOv ^evap- 
i/rcKiyccws l3a(rL\LKrjq Ir 8vw 
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51. Cler. 50/'— H., cm. 4.9 ; W., cm. 13.2. 
o'7r€/3(/xaTG)r) ^/3 ^ avT(ov€ivov Kaiaapof; tov KVpiov v kXtj {jpov')(taf;\ 

VtLd 
2 apovptov lOi i. 



Cler. 51 is dealt with in 22, in the lower margin of p. 40. 



52. Cler. 52.— H., cm. 5.9; W., cm. 8.2. 

o-tTo[\(o7ot?)] Ac(a)/3[a]i;tS(o?) €<r;^(oi/) 7rpo{^p€Lav^ X^^P^yp{^) 

<^(oi/) 
airepfiari^cav) k/S ^ avroyveivov Kaiaapo^ 
TOV /c[(i;)/3]toi; i//3 /c\77/)oi;;^(ta?) 
a7roX[X] 0)1/40(9) 7r€Te;^(G)i/<rto?) /c(a)/3awS(o?) 
S[77]/xo[(rtoi;] ^ S 1/ /c(a)/3ai;tS(o?) 

• 

Bopv<f>o{^ ) Ir y d tc; ^B 

1 In the official hand, apparently, throughout. 

5 apovp<ov 4i, 6 apovptav Si" tV Vt« 



'«^i. Cleb. 50.— B. U. 167. P. 7101. H., cm. 6.5; W., cm. 9. 

S7r€/j/Li(aTa)v) k^ ^ 'Avrcovctvov 

KaiVapo9 TOV Kvpiov \ K\.rj{p6v\La^) 

*Qpo^ Mevdv^pov kol 'Ay- 

;(a)<^69 Mwr^ou Ka/j(avt8os) )SacrtX(t/c^s) 7r 8 ^ . 

nToAc/xatos iypaij/a . 



The hand is that of 38., t. e., the hand of Ptolemaeus son of Mysthes. 
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53. Cleb. 53."— H., cm. 5.2; W., cm. 7.4. 

a'rr€pfJLaT(^Q)v) k^ ^ avrmv^ivov 
Kcuaapo^ Tov K(y^pLOv vy /cX?; (pov^^ta?) 

Tr a L d rfpaKXeiSrj^ e^a-^^ov 

3 Second hand begins with vy ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

5 apovpiav li i. The last two words are in a third hand, doubtless 
that of Heraclides himself. 



22, Clbb. 51.— B. U. 152. P. 7051. H., cm. 4.5 ; W., cm. 5. 



S7rcp/Li(ara)v) k^ L 

*Ai^Ta>v€tvov KaiVapos 

TOV KvpLov va K\rj(pov)\[Las:) 

MvaOrj^ typ^aij/a) V7r(cp) av{Tov) 
aypa/JLiMiTOv 



Some fibers of the upper layer were gone when the receipt was written. 

" 23. Clbr. 53.— B. U. 438. P. 7219. H., cm. 6 ; W., cm. 9. 

StToX(oyot9) Ka/j(avt8os). *Eo";(o(v) irpo^^pelav) (nrep[fidT<ov) k^^ * Av{t<ov€iv)ov 

Kaicrapos tov Kvpiov vy IlaTrcls 

IlroXe/xaiov nay8( ) ^ f > ^€v(apil/€vrj(reio^) 



KafirfX^euivrj^) Ir ^ rf \o nToX(€/xat8os) 7r/jocrd8(ou) Ir fi i^ Xj3 ^o 

24. Clbb. 53.— B. U. 211. P. 7233. H., cm. 4 ; W., cm. 13. 

%7r€pfl(aT<i}v) L Kp ' AvT(i}V€LVOV KaMTa/OOg tov KVp€LOV 

vy K\Yipovx(La<:) 2aj^i^09 StcoiTos ^evapif/evrja-eit)^ 
KafiYiXeiavrj^ Ir ^ J, nToXc/x(at8os) irpoa-oSov Ir ^ i^ $0 
TlToX.€fi(cuo^) Kapavov typoj^a. 
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54. Cler. 54;^— H., cm. 4.7 ; W., cm. 10.3. 

o'tToX(o7ot?) K (^a^ paviS (^o<;) €<r;^(oi;) 7rpo{^ypeLav^ x^^P^yp{^)^{^^) 

aTrepfiari^ayv^ 
/c/3 ^ avrayvetvov Kaiaapo^ tov fc(^v)piov 
vB K\r)povx{to>^) ovpoy<f>pLfi — ro^ aafi^a 

y^evapy^i^evqaeay;^ 8r)/JLoaLo(^v) 7r c L^ 

3 Apparently in the official hand throughout, -to) perhaps vio^ 
should be read, or possibly (/Lt€)To(xos) ; cf. 42:3 and B. U. 263 ; 4. On 
the gen. cra/n/Sa c/. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 1, 217. 

4 apovpaiv 6^. 



55. Cler. 56. — H., cm. 4.5 ; W., cm. 11.2. 

ctToX ( 0704? ) K{^a^pavi8(^o^^ €<r[;^(oi/)] 7rpo(^')(p€iav) )^€Lpoyp(^a)- 

<f>[ov) a-Trepfiari^cop) /c/3 ^ 
avTonveivov Kaiaapof; tov ic{y)pLOv vc; /c\r)povx{f'0'^) 

r}pa^ ovvQ)(f)p€a}^ /c(€)/)/c(e(70i;;)^G)i/) aeovrjpo[y^ 

7r t/3 L 77 \o 

1 In the official hand apparently throughout. Cf, 6. 30. 42. 54. 72. 74. 

4 apovpuyv 12^ ^ ^"V. 

Cler. 57 is dealt with in 26, 27. 28, in the lower margin ; cf, also 65. and 30, 

^^25. Cler. 54.— B. U. 443. P. 7223. H., cm. 4.5 ; W., cm. 7. 

StToX(oyot9) Ka/oan3(o9). *Ecr;((ov) 7rpo(;(pctav) ;(ctpoyp(a)<^(ov) 

o'7rcp/LtaT((ov) k^ ^ 'AvTwvctvov Kaicrapos 

TOV K(y)ptov yS K\.rfpov)([Laq) 

*A<^po8(tcrt09) StcTotrfos) ^ev(ap\l/€vrja-eo>^) ^acriA,(tK^s) 

7r c L </, KcpK(ccroi;;(a)K) 7rpocro8(ov) 7r a L . 

3 Second hand begins with vd. 

4, 5 y//ev patri and -ao^ seem to be written over erased words. 
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56. Cler. 58.— H., cm. 6.2 ; W., cm. 8.2. 

o'iToX(o70i?) K(^a)paviS{^o^) €<r;^(oi;) 7r/3o(;^€tai;) )^€ipoyp{^a)<f>(^ov) 

a7r€pfJbaT(^Q)v) k^ ^ avT<ov€LVOv Kaiaapo^ 

Tov K[v)ptov V7J eaovpi^ 

7r€(^e)G)9 yjrev^apylrevTfaeay;) <f>i\oS(^ ) Tr i^ rj i^ \o 

o(^/jLOiois) fiaai\(^Lfcr)^^ Tr fi d rf l^ \o 

3 Second hand begins with vtf ; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc, K\rjpov)(ui^. 

4 apovpoiv Hi kV W* 

5 o(fioL(o<s) written ~o . apovpmv 2i ^ -iV W' 



26, Cler. 57.— B. U. 278. P. 7028. H., cm. 5 ; W., cm. 10.5. 
S7r€p(/LiaT(i)v) kP ^ 'AvT(i)(viVOv) Kaurapos tot) KvpCov v{ KXi7(/jov;(tas) Ai^vfio^ 

2apama)(vo)s ^ 7 [•] 

X 

2 Hot /Soo-t written in above, afterward. 



X 
2 iroT /Sao-i in a different ink. — The hand of 26. is that of 27. 

27, Cler. 57.— B. U. 516. P. 7252. H., cm. 4.5; W., cm. 10.5. 

S7rcp/Li(aTa)v) Kj3 ^ 'ArTa)( v6VOv) KaiVa/oo? tov Kvptov vf KA,iypo(v;(tas) 
Ai3v/xo9 Sa/oo-TTtcovos naT(o'coi/Tca)s) )8ao'(tXt/c^s) 7r 8 . . . 

A preliminary line is lost. 2 C/. B. U. 205 : 3. 



2 7r 8 (/.—The hand of 27. is that of 26. 

28. Cler. 57.— B. U. 285. P. 6823. H., cm. 5.5 ; W., cm. 9.5. 
57rc/j/x(aTa)i/) k^ L *Avtu}vlvov Kaurapos 

TOV KVpLOV vt, K\YJpOv()(La^) UvppOS 

^cSvfJiov naT((ra)VTios) SrjuoaLOv Ir fi L 
naT(<r(oi/Ttos ?) j8acrtX(6/c^s) 7r 8 L ?y tc 



3 Papyrus SrjfjL{o)ai{o)v. But 1. 3 is cited under drifuxTLa yij B. U. 1, p. 384, 
col. 1, 1. 4. 
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57. Clerr. 58 AND 74. — H., cm. 5.6; W., cm. 6.1. 

o'7re/3/x(aTG)i/) /c/3 ^ avTa)v{^LVO^v Kaiaapo<; 

Tov Kv(^pio^v VT) K€<f>a\a<; ay^cWa 

y^evi^apy^^vrjaeto^^ /SactX (1^779) Ir t} L d 7rTo\(^€fiaL8of;^ tt/jo (0-0)8(01;) 

Ir \6^ 08 ai;(T09) Kapi^aviho^^ /3a<ri\(^i/crj<;) 

Tr a L d rj \o o/x(otG)?) fcafirj\(^iav7j^^ 

TrS L 

2 vrj 8C, KX.Yfpov)(ia^. 3 apQvpmv 8^ i. 

4 apovpas Vs^' 08 8C. KXi7/Mn;;(ia9. 

5 apovptov li i i -3^. o/Li(ot(i)s) written 0. 

6 apovpiov 4i. 

58. Cler. 60.— H., cm. 4.3; W., cm. 11.1. 

crtTo\[oyoi<;) /c(a)/3ai/tS(o?) €0';^(oi;) irpo[^p€Lav^ 'xeLpO'^p(^a)i\>{^ov^ 

aTTepfiari^eop^ 
/cl3 ^ avTODveivov xataapo^ tov K(y)pLOv f<.> 
/cA.77/30i;;^(ia9) avpo^i opaevovtjyeoy; . . . 
/3ao't\(tAC779) Tr 8 

2 Second hand begins with f ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

3 Perhaps 7raT(cr(i)VTca)s). 4 apovptav 4. 

59. Cler. 61. — H., cm. 4.1; W., cm. 8.1. 

(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 

aeTrepfiareov L ^/3 

avTCJVLvov K€aapo<; tov Kvpiov 

TraTuov 'So? fiaai\iKr)<; /c\77/)( ou^^ta?) 
^a ovv(0(f>pL<; avmov^ Tr 8 
ovv(o<\>pL<; eypayjra 

3 Kapavt8o5 is an afterthought, written in between the finished lines ; 
it is perhaps meant to correct and displace irariiov -Sos. 

4 The sense is difficult ; possibly o8os is meant. 

5 Cf, Owa)<^p69 Avvctovs B. U. 283:8. — apovptov 4. 
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60. Cler. 62.— H., cm. 4.5 ; W., cm. 7.2. 

Tr a L d Tp <f>L\[ ) oi;o'(ta9) ^ 5 L icr 

K€p/c [eaovxoiv) 7rpoa(^oBov) Tr fi L <7r> BiSvfio^ 

o-a/3a[7rt]G)[i/o9] €yp{^a'\lra) virep avr^ov) ayp{^afifiaTOv) 

m 

1 Tov omitted before Kvpiov ; c/. 91 : 1. Or should we read tov Kv(jnov)? 

3 apovp<av li i i. — apovpiav 4i iV. 

4 apovptov 2^. 

The hand throughout is that of 61., and probably also of 26. 27. 



61. Cler. 62.^'— H., cm. 4.6; W., cm. 7.3. 

airepi^fiaTcop^ /c/3 ^ avrcoveivov KaLaapo^ tov KVpi(^ov) 

^/3 kXtj (^povx^LUf;^ BiSvfiof; aapairKovo^ KepK{^eaov')((ov^ 'irpo')(^(p€iav\ 

fiatKi^iavT)^) Tr a L d 7) \o fo 7raT(o'G)in-€a)?) /3a(r(t)X(t/C77?) Tr S 

1 TOV is not quite certain. 

2 ir/jo;( is written with no sign of abbreviation ; cf. B. U. 636 irpo- 
x{p€Lav). Perhaps we should read irpoaxi )• But possibly the last 
letters of this line should be read K€pK€(rovx{<ov), which is much more 
consonant with the context. 

3 fjiaiK is written with no sign of abbreviation, apovptav H 1 i ^ uV. 
apovpiov 4. 

The hand is that of 60., and probably also of 26. 27. 



^^29. Clbb. 62.— B. U. 205. P. 7229. H., cm. 7.5; W., cm. 6. 
S7r€p(/xaTa>v) k^ J) AvTwvtVou Katcrapl^os] 

TOV KVpLOV ^P K.\'qp\oVx(uX^Y\ 

Ai'3u/L(.09 iSapaTricDVog nroA.(£/Aai3o9) 

irpiodohov) Ir ^ d naT(cr(i)i/Ttos) 8r;(/xocrtas) Tr a [ ] 
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62. Cler. 67.— H., cm. 5.8; W., cm. 7.2. 

(7iTo\(o70t?) K(^a)paptS(^o<s) €<r;^(oi;) wpo{j(^p€Lav^ (nrepfiari^oDv^ 

K^ ^ avTC0i/€LVOV KUiaapo^ 

Tov K(^v)pLOv f? /c\r)povx{i'ti^) aiJLrjvL[^ 

77/3 [a]? Kapaviho<; aevexa 

m 

3 Second hand begins with f{; all that precedes is in the official 
hand.— Possibly aPrjvL\_ ]. But c/. Pape, WOrterbuch der Gr, Eigen- 
namen, 'A/niyvtro?. 

5 apovpuiv 3i lis. 

63. Cler. 68.— H., cm. 5.8 ; W., cm. 7.8. 

o'tTo\( 07049) /c(a)/3ai;iS(o9) €<r;^(oi;) irpo[^peiav^ ')(€ipO'yp{^a^<f>{^ov^ 
air^pfiari^oDv^ /c/3 ^ avreoveivov [/cajto-apo? 
TOV K{y^pLOV ^rj ^X?7/30i;;^(ta?) 
airitov TTToXi^efiaLov) ^i\oSafio(^ ) 
7r 7X/3 

3 Second hand begins with ^17 ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 

5 apovptav 3 A. 

64. Cler. 68.**— H., cm. 6.1 ; W., cm. 5.7. 

o'tToX(o7ot?) Ac(a)/)ai;tS(o9) €0';^(oi;) irpo(j(peiav^ 
X€ipoyp(^a)(f){^ov^ airepfiaT [ayv^ /c/3 ^ avtayv\€Lvov 
/caiaapo'i tov K[v)pio(^v) ^rj KXrfpi^ovxf-o^^) 
wToXefiatof; x^^P^ '^^^ X^^P^ 
y^v{^ap'\lr€vrfa€(o<;^ KafirjX(^Lavrj<;) 7r e L tc Xo ^0 
tcepK{^eaovx'^v^ 7rpoaoS(^ov) Tr a J i^ 

3 Second hand begins with $rj, and is identical with that of 10. and 
16.; cf. 36. All that precedes is in the official hand. 

5 apovptov 5i tV ^i ifX' 6 apovpmv li tSt* 

"^ See lower margin of p. 4G. 
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65. Clerb. 69, 32, and 57.— H., cm. 5.3; W., cm. 9.9. 

o'7re/3/AaT(a)i/) k^ ^ avrtovLvov Kaiaapc^ rov Kvpiov 

^0 K\rj(^pou)x{^^'^) a/^/AG)i't[o]9 a7na)vo<; Kap(^avL8o<;) <r€i/€/c(ta 1/779) 



Tr 8 L J \o ^0 -II— 8[. .] TTToXe^fiaiSo^) 7r/3o(o-o)S(oi;) Ir L ^0 
/cat \(3 

m 

Bo<i) .... 
. . ] . Ir S /cepxi^eaovxcov) 7r/3[oo']oS(oi;) 7r /3 L 
. ] . aiJifia)(^vio<;) a7riG)i/o(9) 7ra ( Tccoin-ecw ?) Ir 13 -^ y8 

afifi(ovLO<; aiTKovo^ eypayjra ' 

L€ L 



3 apovpttiv 4:2 \ W 6^4^ TTVpov apTa^a^ 4 . . apovpas i uV. A./3 8C, Kkrjpovxui^. 

4 apovpa^ i i. 

5 apovpmv 4. apovpwv 2^. 

6 apovptav 2 irvpov aprafias 2. 
8 TTvpov apTafias 15i. 



66. Cler. 69.— H., cm. 7.9 ; W., cm. 10.9. 

aTTepfi^areov^ ^/3 ^ avTa)(^vivov) fcaiaapo^; rov /cvp{^tov) 
^0 K\'q(^pov')(jLaf;^ Traicav aa/JL^a rov (fyarjaeQ)'; 
Trar ((7G)i/T€G)? ) )8a(o'i)\(t/c?79) 7r 



apovpwv 



9. 



^m Clbbr. 68 AND 57.— B. U. 206. P. 7230. H., cm. 3 ; W., cm. 10.5. 

%Tr€.pp.(aT(iiv) kP ^ 'AvTwvtVov KaiVapos rov Kvpiov $rj K\rf{pov)(iLas:) 
TIavov<l>cs Uvppov naT(cra)i/Ttos) Ir L rj. vt, KX-qipov^ia^ ^AOi^vLiov — 
"Qpov Ka/x(i7Xcia]/^s) Ir L 



2 Papyrus adrjvuv 
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67. Cler. 7 . . — H., cm. 5.7 ; W., cm. 5.5. 
aTrepfiarcov ^/cff L avroDvivov Kaiaapo^ 

TOV KVpLOV o[. K\'qpOV')(La^ 

aevcfca arara^^ovTO^ . . 
ceou?//) [ ] u 7r S [. . . 

1 The date restored is probable, though not entirely certain. 

3 -<r€V€Ka is clear; but Pape gives only Sci^cVas and ^evcKa^ {WOrter 
buck der gr, Eigennamen, 3d ed.). Probably KcpKea-ovx^v should be 
supplied before (r€ovqp[o]v; cf. 19:5, 55:3. 

4: apovptav 4 . . . 



68. Cler. 71.'^— H., cm. 5.9; W., cm. 10.3. 

ctToX ( 07049 ) /c(a)partS(o9) e(7;)^(oi/) 7rpo{^peLav) X^4P®7/>(a)(^(oi/) 

avT(ov€ivov /caiaapo^ tov K{y^pLOV oa kXtj {^pov')(La^^ 

iredev^ ia")(ypa 7rTo\(e/AatSo<?) TrpoaoSi^ov) 7r /3 L yjr€v(^apyfr€V7ja'€a)^\ 

Kafirf\{^Lav7j<;) 
Tr c 4C Xo 

2 Second hand begins with oa ; it resembles the second hand of 26. 
27. 28. All that precedes is in the official hand. 

3 apovptov 2i. 

4 apovptav 6 iV W» 



21 31. Cler. 71.— B. U. 442. P. 7224. H., cm. 6.5; W., cm. 7.5. 
StToA,(oyo6s) K(a)pai/t8(o5). *Ecr;((oK) Trpo(j(p€Lav) 

<T7r£pfldT(<i)v) kP ^ 'AvTCDVCtVOV 

Kaicrapos tov K(y)piov oa Kkr}p[ov)\( las) — 
*lfiovOov ^a&LTO's naT((Ta)VTtos) j8a(rtX(tK^s) 

3 Second hand begins with oa. 
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69. Cler. 72 (71).— H., cm. 7.4; W., cm. 7.3. 

<r7r€p/JLaTa)v k/S L avrcovivov 

Kaiaapo^ rov Kvpiov o<a>fi ^X?y/3(oi;)^(m?) 

TjpaK\a<; rfpaK\€LSi(ovo<; 

K€pK(^€(TOvx<i^v) 7rpoaoS(^ov) Tr I L d 

IrBL 

2 oa corrected in another hand and ink to ofi. 

4 apovptav lOi i» 
6 apovpcDV 4^. 



70. Clebb. 72 AND 83.— H., cm. 5.3; W., cm. 10.8. 

<T7r€p/JMT(^(0V^ /cfi L aVT(OVLVOV KULaapo^ 

Tov KVpLOv 0/3 KX/qpovx^ia^ ataoL^ Kapavov 
KapaviBo<i ^acnXiKrj^ ^ 17 L ^8 
7r7 Kk-qpovxtCL^ g)[/o]o? Kapavov ylrevapylrevrjaleay; 
KafirfKiavT}^ Ir iff TrroXefiaeiTOf; yepfiav^^iK . . 

TryS 

3 apovpwv 13^ -gV. 

5 apovptDv 12. C/. B. U. 160 : 6, nToXc/x(ai8os) ( Wilcken-Viereck) ycp- 
fiavi )lr B L; and 81 : 5. 

6 apovpojv 2. 
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71. Cler. -73.''— H., cm. 5.3 ; W., cm. 11.4. 

a7r€pfiaT(^(oi/^ 
xfi ^ avrayveivov Kaiaapo<i tov K(y^pLOv 

^ 7 L o(/Lcota)9) Kapavihi^o^^ aevefci^Lavr}^) Ir /3 

Try -^ S . . 



3 Second hand begins with oy ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
Cf. 'Hpart Hc^ccD? B. U. 77 : 5 {ca, 175 A. D.). 

4 apovp<ov S^. o(/LU)6Q>9) written o . apovptav 2. 

5 TTvpov aprafia^ 4 . . Apparently ny (83 ?) at the left. 

Cleruchy 74 is dealt with in 57. 

72. Cler. 75.— H., cm. 5.8; W., cm. 6.8. 

o'tTo\( 07049) K(^a^pavL8(^o^^ €(7;^ (01/) 7rpo(^'^p€iav'j 
X€ipoyp(^a)<f>(^ov) (r7r€pfiaT(^Q)v) /c/3 ^ airrcovetpov 
fcaiaapo^ tov K(^v^piov oe /c\7jpov')(^(^ia^) 
Koiravev^ ttoXvSkovo^; 

• • • • 

7raT(o'G)j/TeG)?) 7r S L^ /c(e)p^(€(70i;;^a)j/) 7r/)0(7oS(oi;) 
7r/3 

3 In the official hand throughout. 

5 apovptiiv 4^. 

6 apovptav 2. 

225^. Cler. 73.— B. U. 441. P. 7222. H., cm. 6.5; W., cm. 8. 

StToX(oyots) K(a)/»ai/t8(os). *Ecr;((oK) 'irpo[)(peiav) ;(Ctpdyp(a)<^(ov) 

0'7r€p/LiaT(a)v) k)S ^ 'Avrwi^ctvov Kattrapo? 

TOV K(v)ptov oy A7roA,X(oi/tos 

NcKc^c/oavTOs nroX(£/xai3o9) r€p(/x ) ^ C ^ — 

3 Second hand begins with 07. 

4 TepfiaviKrjs or -kov ; c/. 160, 1. 5. So Viereck. 
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73. Cler. 75.— H., cm. 6; W., cm. 8.5. 

airepfif^artov^ /c/3 avroDvivov tov kv 
pLOV 0€ TTToXe/Aat? CeOTOV 

KepKeaov^oyv irpoaohoDv 
Ir a 

1 Sc, L after k/3. 

2 Sc. K\.Yjpov\ias after oc. 

4 apovpa^ 1. The signs at the right are diflScult; i i ? 



74. Cler. 77.^— H., cm. 7.4; W., cm. 7.4. 

atTo\{^oyoL'i) Ac(a)/)awS(o9) €cr;^(oi/) 7r/3o(;^/)€tai/) ;^et/0O7p(a)<^(oj/) 

a7r€pfiaT(^(ov^ /cyS ^ avrcoveii/ov 

Kaiaapo^ tov K{^v)piov of 

7rTo\€/xa4o(9) 7re^(€G)9) /c(a)/)aw8(o<?) y8[a(7t\(t/c77?) 

7r S L/ J ^ 

1 Apparently in the oflScial hand throughout. 
5 apovptov ^i i i' 



^^33. Cler. 77.— B. U. 172. P. 7036. H., cm. 8 ; W., cm. 8.5. 

S[tToX(oyois)] Kapavi3o9. '^(T\ov irpo{yp€Cav) 

\€Lp6yp(a)<l>(ov) cnrcp/Lw£T(a)i/) k)8 ^ * AvTtuveLvov 

Kacicrapos tov KvpCov of K\rjpov\(^La^) 

Ko/nov Mcviypcvs Kapai/t8(os) 

Scv€k(«iv5s) ^ )8 $ >7 A,)S, K€pK(co-ov;((i)v) 7rpoo'o8(a)i/) 

4 K6/X0J/ ; /Lto corr. — Mcprjpevs; 17 corr. 



Y 

1 Rather /c(a)paw5(os) e<rx(oi') : papyrus Kpavi €(t^. 
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75. Cler. 78. — H., cm. 6 ; W., cm. 7.4. 

o-4ToX( 07049) it(a)/oai/tS(o9) €ax{ov) irpof^'xpetav) (nrepfiar^oDv) 

tcfi ^ avTODvcLvov Kaiaapof; 

Tov fc[v)piOv 07} H:\rjpovx{i'0'^) 

eaovpL^ TraaoKvoiraLov 

TraT^acovrecty;) ^aai\(^L/cr)<;) Ir c; L rj 

KepKleaovxcov) TrpoaoSi^ov) Tr y8 L </ yjre^^v^apyjrevrjaeay;) 



3 Second hand begins with ory, and is identical with the second of 
14. 79. 80. and 36, (B. U. 284), and the third of 36. All that precedes 
is in the official hand. 

5 apovptav ^i i- 

6 apovptav 22 4^. 

7 apovpinv li iQ. 



76. Cler. 78.— H., cm. 5.7 ; W., cm. 8.4. 

(TTrepi^fiaTcov) tc^ L avT^^cov^cvov — 
fca\^i^aapo<; tov KV^^p^iov orj /c\(^rjpov)x{''^^) 
icep{^iceaov')((ov^ aeovqpia^v^r)^ ova\La<; 
iraaKDv 7r€^[€a)]9 Tr a L J iq 

3, 4 The order is unusual. 

4 apovpiav li i A- — The papyrus was plainly in bad condition when 
used : witness the hole between tt and a of Trao-twv. C/. Kenyon, Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum, ccclxvii a, 1. 6, note. 

2354. Cler. 77.— B. U. 439. P. 7220. H., cm. 6; W., cm. 8. 

S[tTo]Xoyois K(a)pavt8(os). *E(r;((o)v 7rpo(;(pctav) a"7r(.pp.ar{iiiv) 
kP ^ 'AvTwvctvou Kawrapos tov k{v)plov 
o^ Kkrjpov^^Las) *Dpcts 
KcAAcpos Kcpic(co'ov;((i>v) 
7rpocr6S[ov) Ir a J 

3 Second hand begins with of. 
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77. Cler. 78.— H., cm. 9.3 : W., cm. 8.1. 



a-7r€pfiaTQ)v tc^ ^ avTQ)P€iPov 
Kaiaapof; tov Kvpiov or) K\T)pov)^( ia<;) 
fiafi€pT€LVO<; irereaovyov 

^aai\{^LK7j<;^ 7779 Ir L iq \o Kafir)\(^Lavr]<;^ Ir a lq 

• • • 

KcpKeaovxioiv) aeovrj (^pLavr)^) Tr a L J \fi 

4 apovpo}v 3(jV. 

6 apovpa': i iV ^« apovputv 1 /o- 

6 apovptav I2 "4 ^' 

7 Perhaps <6> \ but possibly no erasure was intended. 

Cler. 79 is dealt with in 35. in the lower margin. 

78. Cler. 80.— H., cm. 4.7 ; W., cm. 6. 

airepi^fiartov^ k^ ^ avTWv(^Lvo^v 
jcaiaapo^ tov Kvi^pi^ov tt ^X?;(/oou;^ta9) 
acofcpi^aTrj^) •(rapa7r(t)ft)(i/09) fcai a€prj(^po<;^ 
copov Kap(^apiho<;^ \ovp{^La<:^ Tr y L 
acoKpar ( 779 ) eypayjra 
ra o\a 

4 apovpo}v 82 . 

35. Cler. 79.— B. U. 170. P. 7039. H., cm. 5.5; W., cm. 6.5. 

^7r€p/u,aro)v k/S L 
AvT(t)VLvov Katfrapos 

TOV KVpLOV oO 

K\ripov\(Laf:) 

nToAc/Liato(s) Kao'TO/)o(s) 
naT(o'(i)VTtos) ^^ f L . 
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79. Cler. 81.— H., cm. 6.2; W., cm. 7.5. 

cnr€pfiaT((ov\ /cfi ^ amcoveivov Kataapo^ 
Tov K^v^piov ira K\7fpov)(^(^La^^ 
aep'qvo'i (opov irar [acovreayi) ^aaiXi^Licq^^ 
Ir 8 rj \o ^0 7rToX€(fca4So9) Trpoai^ohtov^ 

3 Second hand begins with ira ; it is identical with the second of 14. 
75. 80. 36. (B. U. 284), and the third of 36. All that precedes is in the 
official hand. 

4 Cf. aeprjvos lopovj 77:3, 4. 

5 apovpuiv 4i -^ eV. 

6 apovp(ov 4-iV 1^' 



80. Cler. 83.— H., cm. 6.6; W., cm. 7.2. 

o-tToX( 070*9) /c(a)/oawS(o9) €o-^(oi/) irpo^^ypeiav^ 

aTrepfiar^cov^ k0 ^ avrayveivov 

Kaiaapo^; tov K{y^piOV iry 

KXrjpovx ( f'CL^ ) Tredeo)^ 

ireTeaovxpv •x/rer ( api/r€i/77<r€a)9 ) 

Sa(rtX(t«r;9) IraXd KapaviS{of;^ 



3 Second hand begins with Try ; it is identical with the second hand 
of 14. 75. 79. and 36. (B. U. 284), and with the third of 36. All that 
precedes is in the official hand. 

4 7rc^eo)s for ttc^cvs. 

6 apovptov H 4. 

7 apovpuiv 4. 
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81. Cleb. 83.'*— H., cm. 7.1 ; W., cm. 7.2. 

a-TrepfJb (aTCDv) k^ L avrdnveivov 
Kaiaapo^ Tov /cvpiov Try /cXr;p(ou);^(ia9) 
fiap(ov XifivaLov Kap {^aviSo';) 
^aaL\(^L/C7}^) Try fiaiK (tavri^^ ovaia^ 
Tr 7j 7rTo\(€/iatSo9) yepfiavii^ic ) 
Ir ^ J \o 

3 C/. Sia Mapcovos At/u-vatou B. U. 43 : 9. 

4 apovptav 3. 5 apovpiov 8. 6 apovptav 2^^ ^. 

Cler. 83 is also dealt with in 70. 



2*5^. Cler. 83.— B. U. 171. P. 7037. H., cm. 9.5; W., cm. 14. 

StToX(d'yots) Kw/u-T/s Kap(avt8os) \a.Lp€LV. "^(rxov Trap' vfJiCtv 

cts Savtov <nr€p{fxaTU)v) tov cvco-twto? k ^ 

ttTTo ycviJ(/u,aTOs) tov 8tcA(T7Au^oTos) t^ ^* Try ifXi7(pou;(tas) 'A^^poSctVi- 

os *HpaicXct8ou K€/)k(cctov;((i>v) j3ao'tA(tK5?) 7r ly -I^ -q 

< . 8cu . . . . > 'A^^poSctVtos tc^ov TO. o'7r€p(/Liara) w? 7rpdK(ctTai). 

OpiW 6 Kttt Xaipi7(/u,a>v) €yp(axl/a) v{v€p) a(yTOv) aypiafxpATOv) 

L K^ 'AOvp KC 

Opty(eioys) cr€<r(rjfJL€LH}fw.L) irvpov' apT^dPas) OKTOi. 

2 I of els corr. from ^ • 

7 22 November, 156 A. D. 

8 The last line in another hand. 



2 Rather (nrcp(/xaTo) ; cf. 42:4. 

57. Cler. 83.— B.U. 209. P. 7231. H., cm. 4 ; W., cm. 6. 

S7rcp/Li(ara)v) k^ L 'AvTwvctvov 

KaiVapos TOV KvpCov 

Try K\Tqpov\Cas naT(r(ovT(to?) 

^ao'tA(iic^?) *l}pta>v At/utvatov 

7r f Aoyyctos lypai/^a 

VTTcp avTOv ay pa fifxaTOv. 



6 aypaiJ.fMTov : the second /x is doubtful. 
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82. Cleb. 84.— H., cm. 5.2 ; W., cm. 10.8. 

<TiTo\[oyoi<;) fc[a)paviS[o<;) €<tx{ov) irpof^xP^''^^) X^^P^yp{^)^{^^) 

cnrepfiari^cov^ 
/c/8 ^ avTcoveivov tcaLaapo^ tov ic(y^piov irh 
K\ripov)(^[La^^ 7ravaaT(^i^) 7rToXXaT(o9) ylrevapi^yjrevrjaeco^;^ ^aat- 

\ ( IKTf^ ) 



2 A second hand seems to begin with ttS ; all that precedes is in the 
official hand. But it is possible that the whole receipt is from the official 
hand. 

4 apovpuiv 4. apovpas. i i. 



83. Cleb. 87. — H., cm. 6 ; W., cm. 7.4. 

X]€Lpoypi^a^<f)(^ov) (TTrepfiaTi^cov) tc^ ^ 
auT(ov€Lvov tcaiaapo^; tov K{y^pLOV 
TT^ fc\rfpovx{i'0,f;) 7r€T€aovx{o^) 

* • • • 

7raT(<ra)i/T€a)9) Ir a 

4 Second hand begins with tt^ (possibly v^?); all that precedes is 
in the official hand. 

5 Above stood a few letters, now illegible, written between the lines. 
apovpas !• 



84. Cleb. 89.— H., cm. 4.8; W., cm. 6.8. 

(Tir€pp>aT(wV^ «/8 ^ aVT(OV€LV0V 

/cai<Tapo<; tov tcvpLov irO fc\7)pov)(^(^La<;) 

• • • 

TTToWa^ /co/jLcovo<; '\jr€Pap'\jr€v(^T]a€co<;'j 
tcafiTJXiavq^ Ir i^ rp 

4 apovpiav 12^^. 
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85. Cleb. 90.— H., cm. 6.9 ; W., cm. 7. 

o-]tTo\( 070*9) «(a)/oai/t8(o9) €ax{ov) irpo(^')(puav^ ;^€tpo7p(a)<^(oi/) 
<T7r€pfJLaT(^(ou^ K^ ^ avrcoveivov tcaicrapo^ 
Tov ic{y^pLOV q KXrjpovy^i^ca^;^ 

(DpLCOV TTTOX/JLIOV TTttT ( 0"a)I/T€ft)9 ) 

• • • • ■ 

3 Second hand begins with q ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 apovptav 6. 



86. Cleb. 91.— H., cm. 5.9 ; W., cm. 7.3. 

(r4ToX( 07049) /c[a)paviS(^o^) €(r;^(oi/) irpo(^xp€iav^ )(^eLpoyp[a)(l>(^ov) 
cnrepfiari^wv^ fcfi ^ avrcoveivov Kataapo'i 
TOV K{y^pLOv qa (\>aaui airarwi^p^ 
fC77(Tpo9) 6aTp€Lo{y<;^ Trar^acovTecof;) Ir € i^ 

3 Second hand begins with qa; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc, K\7jpov\La':. 

4 apovp<ov 5^^. 



Cler. 92 is dealt with in 38. in the lower margin. 



38. Cleb. 92.— B. U. 160. P. 6964. H., cm. 6; W., cm. 9. 

S7rcp/ut(ara)v) kP L 'AvrwvtVou 

KaiVapos TOV Kvpiov Qj3 

K\rfpov\La^ *Ovvu)<f>pL's 

IIc^cvs Kol Sara^ovs Herav 

^cv(api/^cvi7CTca)s) Kafi(rj\ijavrjs) Ir ^ rp ^ nro\cft(atSos) y€pfi{ ) 

7r8 L 
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87. Cler. 94.''— H., cm. 5.4 ; W., cm. 9.3. 

(TtToX ( 07049 ) tctofirj^ KapaviSoi^^) ea')(pv '7rpo{^')(^p€iav) 
awep (^fiaTcou^ fc^ ^ ajnQ)(^VLvov^ fcacaapof; rov tcvpiov 
qS (l>avofiy€v^ 7ri/e<^€/0ft)TO9 

yjr€u(^apyjr€VT)a€(o<;) \oup(ta9) 7r 8 |o 

1 7rpo(xf>ciav) written irpo with no sign of abbreviation. 

3 Sc, K\r)f}ov)(ija^ after q8. 

4 apovptav 4/4. 

88. Cler. . . — H., cm. 5.4 ; W., cm. 11. 

(rtToX(o70t9) /c(a)p[ai/t8(o9)] €[(r];^(oi/) 7r[p]o(;^/3€iai/) %€tpo- 

7/3(a)<^(oi/) aTrep/jLari^tov) fc^ ^ 
avTcoveivov Kataapo^; rov K{y^pLov . . /cXrjpovx^i^ta^^ 
8 . S[. . .]9 Tredeax; ttut [aeovTeto^) fiaai\{^iKrj<;) 1r \, ,^ tj^ 

• • • • / L- _J 

2 The official hand ends with Kvpiov. 

3 Perhaps 8[t]8[v/w.o]s. apovpwv . . »• • 



2559. Clbr. 94.— B. U. 284. P. 7009. H., cm. 6; W., cm. 7.5. 

StToX(oyoi?) Kapavt8(o9). *Eo';((ov) 7rpo(;(pctav) (r7r€p/utaT(a)v) 

K^ ^ AvTcovctvov KaiVa/oos 

Tov Kvpiov <j8 KX-qpovx^Las) 

* Ay\(aif}i': "Qpov ^cv(a/)i/^cvT70'C(i>s) 

Aovp( ) 7r ^ L 

3 Second hand begins with Qd. 

40. Cler. 94.— B. U. 440. P. 7221. H., cm. 6.5; W., cm. 8. 

StToX(oyois) K(a)pavt8(os). *Eo';((ov) 7rpo(xp€tav) ;(Ctpdyp(a)<^(ov) 
(Tir€pp.aT{iav) k^ ^ 'AvtwvciVov KaiVapos rou K(v)ptb(v) 
q8 IIcTaovs "Opou nar(cTo)VTtos) 
j3ao'tX(tK5s) 7r y L 

3 Second hand begins with Q$. 
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89. Cler. . . — H., cm. 5.5 ; W., cm. 7.9. 

o-tTo\( 07049) «(a)pai/AS(o9) €<Tx{ov) irpoi^xpeiav^ x^Lpo^pi^a^(\>i^ov) 

aTrep/xar^cov) 
>c]/8 ^ avT(ov€LVOv Kataapo^ rov K(y^pLOV 
, .] . . fivaOr)^ i/aapauTo(9) /cep/c (^eaov^eov) tt/oo (0-0)8(01;) 

Tr y d 7]^ 

2 The official hand ends with Kvpcov, 

3 vauLpavTo{^) ; cf. Noapavs nom., Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum^ II, p. 157, 1. 63. 

4 apovptav 3i i. 



90. Cler. . . — H., cm. 7 ; W., cm. 5.8. 

airepfii^arcou) /c0 L av^rcovivov 

Kaiaapo^ rov Kvpiov . . . 

» 

K\r)povx{i'(^*i) 7rTo\€fc[a409 

I/€Cr)T(€/009) TTCTaXoV /c[ . . . 

^aaiiXi/CTj^) Tr d 

4 K[a/)(avt8os) ? or ic[c/)ic(ccTOw;(a>v) ? 

5 apovptov 2\, 



41. Clee. . .— B. U. 294. P. 7296. H., cm. 5; W., cm. 7.5. 

StTo\(d'yots) Kapavt8(os). *Eo';(Ov irpoi^yp^iav) o'7rc/3/xaT(a>v) k[^ ^ 

'Avra>i/€tVou Katcapo? tot) KvpCov 

[.] . [/c]Aiy/)oi>x(tct5) SapaTTtwv 

[. . . . o]u nar((r(i>VTtos) ^ao'tA(tK^s) 7r c 



3 Second hand begins with the line. 



1 Rather €(rx{ov): Papyrus etr^' 
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91. Cler. . . — H., cm. 6.8 ; W., cm. 9.3. 



a■7^€^p(^fJbaTcov^ fcfi L avrcuvLVOV Kaiaapo^ Kvpiov 

• • ■ 

. . .] Tr 7 L 7rpoaoS(^ov^ a \o 

7 



1 T(yv omitted before Kvpiav ; c/. 60 : 1. 

3 apovpmv Si. — lA- SG' ^? After 7r/)0(ro8(ov), above the line, is 
written what may be Kap(avt8os) ; or perhaps k8. 

4 irvpov afyraPas 3 ? 



42. Cler. ?.— B. U. 701. P. 8667. H., cm. 5.5; W., cm. 7. 
StToXoyot(s) K(a[fJLrjs;) Kap(avt8os) 

*E(r;(ov Trap' v/u-tov cis 
SdvLOV Q"7r€pp.ara rov 

€V€(TT(OTO': K ^ =: a . . . 
TOV 8tc\l7X(v^OTOs) t^ ^ . 

Here the papyrus breaks off. 
4 Read Sdveiop. — 5 k ^ probably of Antoninus, 156-7 A. D. 



Cf. 46. and 5^.-3 Probably dlwd yiemifjidTcav)] ; cf. 46:5 and 36:3. 

43. Cler. ?.— B.U. 201. P. 7226. H., cm. 7.5 ; W., cm. 6.5. 

27rcp/Li{ara)v) i^ ^ *AvTO)vtVov 

K.aLcrapos tov Kvpiov Kap(avt'8o9) 

hyjpLCXTitiiv hia. T(ov airo 

<l>t\o7r(aropos) 'ATrvy^is nao'OKV07r(atov) Kat 

OwuxfypL*: dSeXfjyo*: koI ol /x(€ro^ot) 
8ta *Hpo)vos d7rara>(/305) fJiri[Tp6<s) 
IlaTrcTct/ocws Ka/9avi8o9 
^a(rtA(t/oJs) 7r c iC fo. ^vpos 

Owa)<^p€(os eypynf/a 

1 153-4 A. D. — 4 <l>tXo7r( )t corr. — 9 iypa\l/a is first abbreviated, and then 
completed. 



INDICES. 



Numbers in italics refer to the Berlin receipts id the footnotes. 



A/St/xews, ^en., 19 : 4. 

A7xw0ews, gen., 1 : 4, 40 : 3. 

*A7xw0ts MvffSov, 51 : 2, 21 : 3. 

^A7xw0ts Ile^cws, 49 : 2. 

A7xw0t$ Qpovy 39 : 4. 
'^'AOrivlwv ^"Qpov, 30: 2. 

AiXovpds Aifivalov^ 9:3. 

'A*coi><riX(doi>), gen., 48 : 3. 

AKoyrai Arpeiovs, 50 : 3. 

Atirivi[. . .]'Hp[o]s, 62:3. 

* AfjLfidjvios ^Airitovos^ 65:2, 7; 'A/a/ac&(i/(os) 
'At/wi'o($), 65:6. • 

'AvTcavelvov Kalaapos, 1 :2, etc. ; 'AvruveL- 
Ko)!/, .13 : 2 ; 'Ay{Tu>vclv)ov, 23 : 1; 'Av- 
Tiavlvovy 4 : 1, etc. ; 'AvT(i){pLvov)y 48 : 1, 
26: 1, 27:1; 'AvT(av{ivo)v, 57 : 1. 

'AwLiavos, gen., 65 : 2, 7 ; ' Awlupois), 65 : 6. 

'AwLcav JlTo\{€fjialov), 63 : 4. 

'AiroX( ), gen., 28 : 3. 

'AiroX\tj/(i/)(t)os, 18 : 3. 

'AttoXXc&woj Ai/jLvaloVy 6:3. 

'AiroWibvuis Nc*c0cpouTO5, 32:3. 

'A7roX[X]<6j/to(s) n^€x(<6wto$), 52:4. 

'AttoXXwj'/oi/, gen., 20:3. 

A7ri>7xts no(roKW)ir(atou), 43:4. 

ApoKp(oovs^ ^en., 44 : 3. 

ApirayaOov^ gen.. *J0 : fi. 

Apir€/cu<rtj nT6XXt5oj, 22 : 3. 

Ap(f>a7j<TLS Mixr^ou, 18:4. 

Arp€to(i>s), gen., 8:4; Arpctoi/s, gen., 
50 : 4. 

Arprfs A7xw0€ws, 40 : 3. 

Aui/ctous, gen., 15:2. 

"AvvTis Avveiovs^ 15 : 2. 

AvPTji Xapidi^fJi[ov], 21 : 3. 

Avviovs, gen., 59 : 5. 



I. Proper Names. 

'A<f>po8€l<nos^ 36 : 5 ; *A<ppodl<rios, 49 : 3. 
* A<f)pod€l(rios 'HpajcXe/dov, 36:3. 



^A<f)podiffio[s] UroXefiaiov^ 37:3. 
^'A<f>po8{l(nos) 2«rotro5, 25:4. 



'AxiXXa, gen., 57:2. 

Aetos^Opov, 47:3. 

< . . d€v . . . .>^ 36: 5. 

A . 5 ... $ Renews, 88 : 3. 

Mdvpas SapaTT/wKos, 60:4, 61:2, 27:2, 

29 . 3 ; 2opair£a;( vo)s, 26 : 1. 
At3«}/«)i/, gen., 28:3. 
Aioyivovs, gen., 5 : 4. 

'Ekvcios, gen.. 38 : 3. 
Eptews, gen., 17:3. 
'Epfielov^ gen., 36 : 4. 
Etrevpts Ilairo/cj/o^aiov, 75 : 4. 
"^ffovpis Hedeojs, 56 : 3. 
Effovpis TiKroiTos, 3 : 5. 
Ei5i)/*€pos, 45 : 4. 
EtVi^/Mpos na<r£wi/os, 45 : 2. 

ZwfX(oi>), gen., 7:2. 

'Hpa/c( ), gen., 34:3. 

'HpaK( ) 'Ep/xc/oi>, 36 : 4. 
"'HpaxXas 'Hpa/cXciSiwi'os, 69:3. 

'HpaKXc/5(i7s), 53:5; ^HpaKXeidov, gen., 
55 ; 4. 

'^HpaKXeidrjs A)3i//ccws, 19:3. 
^'Hpa*cXef5(7;s) n6(^c)w5, 53:4. 

*HpaK\€idiu>vos^ gen., 69 : 3. 

'HpaK[X^s] ^€vo^affT€<as^ 5:1. 

'Hpals, gen., 62:4. 
"Hpas 'Ovp(i)(f>p€(as, 55:3. 
"'Hpas 'Op<T€vov</)€i(i}s, 31 : 5. 
-'Hpas Renews, 71:3. 
60 
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"Hpwj', 37:6. 
Hp(av Eicixrtos, 38 : 3. 

"Upuvos (gen.) &iniT<a{pos) fnj{Tp6s) Ilairc- 
TCLpecaSj 43 : 6. 

8aTp€to(i/5), gen., 86 : 4. 

^'i/wu^T/s Kcpa, 41:4. 

^ifjuovdov (gen.) ^o<rtTos, 31:4. 
^'Ioi5Xtos 2aTo[p>tXos, 11 : 3. 

Ka/(rapo$, 1 : 2, etc. ; Ko/<rapos Kafo-apoj, 
30 : 2, 3 ; K^<rapos, 59 : 2. 

Kai/(or, «xeii-i 15 : 3. 
^Kawj A7xw0€w[s], 1 : 4. 

Kapdwu, gen.. 70:2, 4, 24:4. 

Kdo-Topols), gen.. 25:4, 55:5. 

KcXXepos, gen., 54:4. 

Kepa, gen., 23:2,41:4. 

Kcpas Kdi'ios, 15 : 3. 

K^<rapos, 59 : 2. 

Kc0aXas 'AxtXXa, 57 : 2. 

Ko/JLov Mei^i7pev5, 33:4. 
^.dfjiwv iirdTtap, 14 : 3. 

K6fKav 'Ovvit)(f)p€(os^ 10:3. 

Kdfuavos, gen., 84 : 3. 
^^OTraveus Uo\vdi(avos^ 72 : 4. 

Aifivalov, gen., 81 : 3, ^.'5, 9:3, 37 : 4. 
Ao77cto5, 36 : 5, 57 : 5. 

Ma/JLepreTvos nerecoi^xou, 77 : 3. 

Md^t/tos, 46 : 2. 
^ 'M.dpwv Ai/jLvalov, 81 : 3. 

Mci'd^'Spou, geu., 14 : 4. 21:3. 
Mevrjpevs, gen., 33:4. 
^MvffSapLtav 'lo-x^pfwos, 19 : 3. 
MvaOapitap Kepa, 23 : 2. 
3 '^•Mi/a'^aptwi' Ilc^fws, 16 : 3. 
Mvo-^T/s, 22:6. 
^Mvffdrjs NaapauTo(s), 89 : 3. 

Mv(T0ov, gen., 38 : 4, 51 : 2, iS : 4, 2i : 4. 

NaapauTo(5), gen., 89:3. 
N€K0cpouTos, gen., 32:4. 



Ovv(a<f)pis^ 59:6, 45:5; Ovvw^pews, gen., 

12:2.55:3, 10:4,43:9. 
OvP(a<f>pLS Avpiovs, 59:5. 
'^Ovvu><f)pis Uedews, 2:4;— UeOevs, 38 : 3. 

Opv(a<f)pLS —to) HeSeuJS, 42 : 3. 
*Opp(a<f)pLS -to) Za/A)3a, 54 : 3. 
Op<T€Pov(t>€iujs, gen., 31 : 5 ; Opo-cwu^ews, 

58:3, i5:4. 
'Opff€Pov(t>is UeSetas, 13:4, 27:4. 
Op<rcvoi>0ts <l>a77(rcw5, 39 : 3. 

[ o'u, gen., 4i;4. 

OiJaXepfos, gen., 12:3. 
OjJcTOjJiptoj) Md^t/105, 46:]. 

^Ilatwi/ 2aAt)3a rou <l>ai7(rca;s, 66 : 2. 

naKU(r(fwy), gen., 24 :2 ; naKuo-fws, 22; 4. 

na;'oi/0(s IIi^ppoi/, 30:2. 

IlaTreipts Opp(o<f>p€U)i, 12 : 2. 

Ilaircts ne/^7cw$, 2:5. 
^riaircts nroXc/Luxfov, 25:2. 

IIoTreTctpews, gen., 45:7. 

ndirou, gen., 4:4. 

riao'fwj' nf^,€w]s, 76 : 4. 

Ilatr/wvos, gen., 45 : 2. 

na(roK(i'07ratoi>), gen., 6:3; UaffOKPoiraiov, 
75 : 4 ; nao'oKTO7r(atoi>), 43: 4. 

nai>(rar(ts) IlTo\\aT{os), 82 : 3. 

n€.( ),5:2. 

Tledevs, gen., 38:4. 
' Ilf^eus 'I(rxi5pa, 68 : 3. 
^Ilc^cuj no(roK(wirotou), 6:3. 
'^Ile^cus liereffovxovj 80:4. 

nc^cwj, gen., 2:4, X0:3, 13:4, 16:4, 
27:4, 29:4, 30:4, 42:4, 49:2, 51:2, 
71:3? 76:4, 88:3, 91:2, 11:5; He- 
(^c)«5, 53 : 4, 56 : 4 ; UeOieus), 74 : 4. 

U.€fjiy€(as, gen., 2:3. 

Tlepiy^povs^ gen., 35 : 3. 

n^raXos Zt(rotTos, 32 : 3. 

IlfTdXou, gen., 90 : 4. 

Ueraovs "Qpov, 40 : 3. 

IleTau, gen., 38:4. 
^Xlerc/caj iJ.riT{p6s) Ta/xi>o'^(a5), 43:4. 

Xlereous, gen., 16:4. 
" lierepixovdLS Kd(rTopo($), 25 : 3. 

Jlereo-ouxCos), 83 : 4. 
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Here', trovxos) AfnrayaOoVy 20 : 3. 

neTe<roi/xou, gen., 77:3, 80:5. 

neT€x(w>'<rM)5), 52 : 4. 
*Ily€<f>€p<as 'AKov<r(\((£oi/), 48 :3. 

Jly€<f>€p<as Xapidi^fiov rod 'Hpaic( ), 34 : 3* 

Uve^epurros, gen.. 7:4, 87:3, 17:5, 18:3; 
Uv€<t>€p<a[Tos)^ 8:7. 

Uo\vdi(avoi^ gen., 72 :4. 

np[ ] G/MTcwu^cwj, 13:3. 

^Up6k\{os) fiTiTpbs OifdXeplas^ 12:2. 

nroX6/iau>s, 21 : 5 ; IlToXefxofou, gen., 9 : 4, 
37 : 4, 23 : 3 ; UTo\{€fialov), 60 : 2, 63 : 4. 

nToX(e/Aotos) Aioyivovi^ 5 : 4. 

nTo\c/^(atos) Kapdvov, 24:4. 

nroXc/iaib(s) KdffTopols), 35:5. 

IlTo\€iJL[aios] v€(i)T{€pos) IleTdXoi/, 90:3. 
* UTo\{€fMioi) n€e{€(as)y 29 : 4 ; UTo\efiato{s) 
Ile0c{(oi), 74 : 4 ; liroXefMios UcOcws, 11 :4. 
'^IlToX€/^(ato5) 'n.[v\€<f>]ep(trroi^ 17:4; Uto- 
Xefiaios U.v€<f)€p<aT0Sy 18:3. 

IlroXe/xatos Xaipa rov Xaipa, C4 : 4. 
^nroXe/Aa/oi> Mu(r^ou, 38 : 4. 

TLToXefials 2<6toi>, 73 : 2. 

[nr]oXXas, 50:5, 7:2; nroX(X)os, 4:4; 
nToXXoT(os), gen., 82 : 3. 

IlroXXas Ko/lui;vos, 84 : 3. 

IlroXXtSos, gen., 22 : 4. 

IlToX/Lttou, gen., 85 : 4. 
^ni5ppos At5iJ/xou, ^5;^. 

IIi^ppou, gen., 30:2. 

"*Sa/3tw)s Surotros, 24:2. 

SaAt/3a, gen., 54 : 3, 66 : 2. 
"**Sa/^/3as IlToX(c/^afou), 60:2. 

2opoirfw(j/) 'A7roX( ), 28 : 3. 

^apairlojv [. . . o\v, 41 3. 
-"Lapairliav TLepiy^vovSy 35:3. 

"Lapairiujv] Ilv€<f)€p(aTOs, 7:3. 
'"Sapairfwi/ IlroXe/Ma^ov, 9 : 4. 
^'ZapaTrluj{v) ZapaTr/wfi'os), 26:3. 

2apa7rfa;(i/oy), gen., 26:2; ^apatrluvos, 
60:5. 61:2, 27:2, 29:3; 2apoir(/)w- 
(vos), 78:'^; SapaT/a;>o)j, 2^;^. 
'^SapaTTo;)' IIctcous, 16:4. 

2aTa)3ou$, 32 : 3 ; Sara/3o(uroj), gen., 33 : 3 ; 
2aTa/3 oi/ros], 67:3. 



"^ 2ara/3ovs na«rv(r(c(iyr), 24 : 2. 
2ara/3ovs IIcTau, 38:4, 
2aTo[p]i/?Xos, 11:3. 
2ei/eKa 2oto/3[outo5], 67:3; c/. 62:4. 
"Zcov^pov, 19:5, 67:4, 5:5; 2€0(;i}pov — , 

47 : 3 ; 2coi/i(po(i/) , 55 : 3. 

Zepijvos "ilpov, 78 : 3, 79 : 4. 
^ 2t(rot5 Kapdvov, 70 : 2. 
2i(rotTos, gen., 3:5; 2t<ro(Tos, gen., 32 : 3, 

24 : 2, 25 : 4. 
2o^wt(os), gen., 18 : 3. 
^ 2i)pos Ovvutff>p€<as, 43:8. 
2i}pos Op<reKov0c(i;s, 58 : 3. 
ZuKpddris 2a;Kp<i(5ovs), 8:4; 2a;«cp<i(5ovf), 

t^en., <V;4. 
2wicp(dT77s) 2opair(/)w(i»oj), 78:3; ^wKpd- 

r(77J), 78:5. 
2<6Tas 'Qpl(avo{s), 4 : 2. 
2c&rou, gen., 73:2. 

To^u(r^(a), gen., 43 : 4. 
TojJp)3>v] Eptcwj, 17:3. 

^aijiretasy gen., 39 : 3, 66 : 2. 

^a/jL . . ( ), gen., i;4. 
"^apofiyevi Ilv€<f>€p<oTOi, 87:3. 

^avoiJLyevs -to ) ^afi . . . ( ), 1:4. 

({>a<r(s dvdrwip) jjLTilTpbs) 8aTp€to(us), 86:3. 

<I>a<rts HaKVffetas^ 22 : 4. 
■^a<rts Ilcdews, 30 : 4. 

*(i<rtro5, gen., 31:4. 

*tXo5( ), 27:5, 56:4, 2:3, 7:3. 

^i\o8aiM[ . . . ], 63 : 4. 

<f»tXo5[ JX( ), 13:5. 

Xatpa, gen., 64 : 4 bis. 
Xaip-^ip.wv), 36:6. 
XaLp-fipxav 'AttoXXci^i'/ov, 20:3. 
Xaip'^fiojp UeSeus, 10 : 3, 91 : 2. 
'•Xaip'fituav Y\.v€<f>ep(i3{Toi)^ 8:7. 
Xapt5iJ/x[ou], gen., 21 :4. 
XoptSiJ/toi/ (gen.) rod 'Hpaic( ), 34 : 3. 

"irepo^affTis "Qpov^ 3:3, 
Skci/o/SttiTTcws, gen., 5 : 2. 

Op«$ KeXXepos, 34:3, 

'QpLy{^vr}s),36:8, 
'ttplup Aifjipalov, 37:4. 
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'iipLiav 6 Kal Xaipi^ifuov), 36:6. 
'Op/wi/o($), j?en., 4:2. 
^Upltav IlroX/uoi;, 85 : 4. 

^ • • • • 

*Upo% ApoifpQjovs, 44 : 3. 
* ilpos Arpeioivs ), 8:4. 



*Q p]os Kapdvov, 70 : 4. 
^*fipos Mevdvdpov, 14 : 4, 20:3. 



3 V 



Qpos neOetas, 51 : 2. 
ilpos 2aTo/9o{i>Tos}, 33 : 3. 
Qpov, gen., 5(?:5, 39:4,40:3. 



II. Place Names. 



'Ai'ra;wai'(^$) od<r(/as), 7:3. 
'AvTutvLas (7^s), tf:4. 

VcpfiiaviK ..), 6:4, 10:4; with oiJ<r(/os), 
31 : 7 ; V€ptuiv[LK . .], 70 : 5 ; VeptuiviK^ ), 
81:5: V€p{p. ), 5^;^; rc/)/x( ' ), 
38:5. 

K{a)pavlB(oi)^ 1 : 1, etc. ; Ka/)(oW5o5), 4 : 2, 
27:5, 33:4, 38:5, etc.; KapaW3(o5), 
21:4, etc.; Ka/)aW5ot, 32:4, 59:3, 
43:1; K(a)^(aW5o5?), 35:3. 
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88-91 and 41-43 cannot be assigned. 

1 In the face of the expressed opinion of eminent papyrographers, what seems the 
unmistakable of the manuscripts has constrained me to print xeipoyp{a)^(ov) . At the 
same time it is possible that this character is really a half-formed a combined with a mark 
of abbreviation, in which case x€ipoypa{nTov) should be read 
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Note. — This Study was already in type when Professor Ulrich 
Wilcken's elaborate work, Griechische Ostraka, appeared. Professor 
Wilcken devotes pp. 655-63 of Vol. I to the matter of the (riroXoyoi. 
He is sure they were "Magazinbeamte" rather than "Naturalsteuer- 
erheber/' I, p. 658, and holds that y^ irpwro^v was not. private but 
public land, perhaps a particular part of the royal domain, I, p. 651. 



THE USE OF REPETITION IN LATIN TO SECURE 
EMPHASIS, INTENSITY, AND DISTINCTNESS 
OF IMPRESSION. 

By Frank Frost Abbott. 

It is a well-recognized fact that repetition' aids in gaining 
the attention, in placing the full force of a statement within the 
grasp of a reader or hearer, and in fixing an idea in the memory. 
In this paper certain forms are considered which repetition took 
when it was used in Latin for the purposes just mentioned. 
Some of the phenomena coming within the range of discussion 
have been treated by various scholars, and the results which they 
have reached are stated at the proper points in the following 
pages. It is the main purpose of the paper to bring together 
this material, and other material collected by the writer, to trace 
the development of the several forms of repetition which this 
material illustrates, and to show that they had a common origin 
in the speech of everyday life. The instances cited under each 
head are illustrative only. To make a complete list would burden 
the argument, without adding to the value of the results. 

Since the forms of repetition under consideration are all 

manifestations of the same tendency, and shade oflf into one 

another, a distinct classification is somewhat diflScult, but for 

<5onvenience' sake they may be classified under three heads : 

Reinforcement of an idea by 1) Gemination, 2) The addition of 

a word or of words identical in meaning with, or similar in * 

meaning to, the words already conveying the idea, 3) The 

repetition of a grammatical device, or the combination of two 

devices, differing in form, but not in meaning. The cases which 

do not come under consideration are those in which there is a 

distinct addition to the thought or a modification of it. By the 

addition of valet in the double expression vivit et valet there is 
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a distinct addition made to the idea contained in vivit, while by 
the gemination of unde in unde unde, PI. Ps, 106, the meaning 
is essentially modified, and becomes distributive. On the other 
hand, nos nos, consules, desumiis contains no addition to the 
thought conveyed by nos, consules, desumus, nor any modifica- 
tion of it. 

I. Gemination. 

The simplest form of repetition to secure emphasis is that 
illustrated by th6 sentence just quoted. This phase of the subject 
has been so fully discussed in an admirable paper by Wolfflin 
[Die Gemmation im Lateinischen) that it is unnecessary to con- 
sider it at length. WolflBin finds that gemination was used in 
Latin for three distinct purposes — to emphasize, to give a dis- 
tributive force, or to intensify. Gemination for emphasis is 
employed in a great variety of cases, especially with vocatives, as 
in O pater pater, Plant. Trin. 1180 ; Palinure Palimire, Plant. 
Cure, 166 ; with imperatives, as tace tace, perge pergej with tem- 
poral adverbs and interjections, as nunc nunc or euge eugej or in 
general with words expressive of emotion, as parce precor precory 
Hor. Carm, 4. 1. 2. Gemination .to suggest the possession of a 
quality to a high degree is somewhat rare in Latin, and is con- 
fined to the adjective or adverb, as a volgo longe longeque 
remotos, Hor. Sat, 1. 6. 18; *Iane pater' elare clare cum dixit 
Apollo, Hor. Epp, 1. 16. 59 ; multo enim multoque .... opero- 
sius, Val. Max. 4. 1. 2. It is rather remarkable that this method 
of intensification, which seems at the same time natural and 
effective, and which is used so freely in Italian, as un piccolo 
piccolo fanciullo, was employed so sparingly in Latin. Even in 
colloquial Latin and in the later Latin writers it occurs very 
rarely, and it would be of interest to know the genesis and history 
of its use in Italian.^ With distributive gemination as illustrated 
in qiiamquam, ut ut, or unde unde, we are not concerned here. 

1 A very interesting case of the use of gemination as a means of intensify- 
ing an idea, which has come to light since WOlfflin's monograph appeared, 
may be found in the Peregrinatio of Sancta Silvia, ed. Ge} er, 84. 9, et sic 
lente et lente .... pervenitur ad Anastase; cf. also 39. 11 ; 86. 30; 95. 4, 9. 
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Before leaving the subject of gemination, it may be noted that 
in this form of repetition the word in question is repeated with- 
out change, and that the repeated form either immediately follows 
or is separated from the word in its first occurrence only by et, 
que, atque, ac, or an interjection, a vocative or inquit. 

Anaphora and antistrophe are forms of repetition similar in 
their character and purpose to gemination. They involve no new 
principle, but result from a modification and development by the 
rhetorician of the principle of gemination, so that no particular 
discussion or illustration of them is necessary here. 

II. Imperfect Gemination, Double Expressions, and Etymological 

Figures. 

Emphasis secured by the addition of words identical, not in 
form but in meaning, may be considered under the head of imper- 
fect gemination^ double expressions^ and etymological figures. 

a. Impebfect Gemination. 

The term imperfect gemination is here used for convenience' 
sake to cover the simple addition to the first word of a second 
which repeats entirely or in part the meaning of the first one. 
The two words thus used are the same parts of speech, and stand 
without connective. This phenomenon is similar to perfect gemi- 
nation, but differs from it in the fact that, while the added word 
is identical in meaning, it is not identical in form, with the word 
whose meaning it repeats. It is commonest in the case of the 
adverbs and conjunctions. Instances in point are : turn deinde, 
deinceps deinde, deinde postea, denique tandem, ita sic, quoque 
etiam, etiam quoque, nee non .... quoque, verum vero, itaque 
ergo, nisi si, ergo igitur, sed autem, quasi velut, and while in 
Latin of the early periods it may be possible in some of the com- 
binations noted to distinguish between the primary meanings of 
the words thus joined, the appearance of these combinations in 
colloquial Latin of all periods, and the almost total exclusion of 
them from the serious composition of the classical period, show 
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that they belong to colloquial speech, and make it almost certain 
that the second word is used merely to reinforce the first one. 
In the illiterate compositions of a late period the repetitions of 
this sort are often remarkable. Thus in the Peregrinatio of 
Sancta Silvia of the fourth century A. D., which presents one 
of the best specimens of the sermo vulgaris in existence, one 
finds such combinations as nee non etiam et (40. 2; 42. 27; 45. 
9, etc., ed. Geyer), itaque ergo (38. 7; 43. 7; 51. 2), at ubi 
autem (74. 27; 81. 25, etc.), and ac sic ergo (42. 16 ; 43. 1 ; 44. 11, 
etc.). Imperfect gemination in the case of adverbs is especially 
common in Plautus ; cf. repente .... subito, Mil, 177; propere 
celeriter, Rud. 1323 ; subito propere et celere, Cure. 283 ; illic 
ibi, Capt. 1000 ; exinde ilico and una simul elsewhere. A some- 
what similar repetition is found now and then in the use of the 
pronouns ; cf ., e. g.. 

Mil, 431-2, ne clam quispiam 

Nos vicinorum inprudentis aliquis immutaverit. 

Asin, 785, Post, si lucema extinct a sit, nequid sui 

Membri commoveat quicquam in tenebris. 

Aul, 810, Quis me Athenis nunc magis quisquamst homo quoi di sint 

propitii ? 

To the same category belong nil quicquam, Trin, 369, Bacch^ 
1036, Most, 750, Ter. Phorm. 80, 250 ; nemo homo, Plant. Pers. 
211 ; Cic. fam. 13. 55. 1, and N, D, 2. 96 ; and nemo quisquam^ 
Plant. Pseud, 808, Cas, 1008.' 

A most interesting instance of this form of repetition is offered 
by the use in colloquial Latin of mens mihi, tuus tibi, and suus 
sibi to emphasize the idea of possession ; cf. Plant., 

Aul, 433, Utinam w.ea mihi mode auferam, quae ad te tuli salva. 
True, 698, Male accipiar mea mihi pecunia. 

1 In some cases the added words make an apparent, but hardly a real, 
addition to the thought, as in Plant. Mil, 405, Nunc demum experior mi ob 
oculos caliginem opstitisse; or in Cic. ill. apud Cic. ad fam. 16. 21. 7, ego mihi 
nunc ante oculos tuum iucundissimum conspectum propono; cf . also Serv. 
apud Cic. ad fam. 4. 5. 4. Cicero himself drops into the same pleonasm once 
in a letter written in exile, viz., Cic. /am-. 14. 2. 3. The addition of ex aedihus 
to foras in Plautus (cf. Capt, 5.33, Trin, 276) is perhaps not a case in point. 
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Capt, 80, Quasi, quom caletur, cocleae in occulto latent, 

Svx) 8ibi suco vivont, ros si non cadit. 
Poen, 57, Locus argumentost suorn sibi proscaenium. 
Capt 5, Sed is quo pacto serviat suo sibi patri. 
Capt 50, It a nunc ignorans aito sibi servit patri. 

Similar cases in Latin of a later date are : panem auto- 
pyrum de suo sibi, Petronius, 66 ; in suo sibi canalis excidatur, 
Vitr., p. 207, 18, ed. R. ; magister eloquentiae inclutus suo sibi 
argument© confutatus est, Gell. 5. 10. 16 ; oravit ut . . . . 
induere permitterent sua sibi omnia indumenta, ibid. 16. 19. 
12 ; inperitus vites suas sibi omnis et oleas detruncat, ibid. 
19. 12. 9. 

In all these cases, disregarding alliteration for the moment, 
which probably played some part in the formation of the expres- 
sion, the dative was added to the possessive pronoun to strengthen 
the latter, so that meus mihi, tuus tibi, and suus sibi mean respec- 
tively my very own, your very own, his very own. 

It might be thought that the dative in these cases found a 
suflBcient explanation in the loose relation which it bore to the 
verb, but, while this consideration may be urged in partial expla- 
nation of the syntactical construction, it does not suggest the real 
explanation of the combination, and cannot be applied at all to 
one passage in Ter., viz., Ad. 958, Suo sibi gladio hunc iugulo, 
for in this passage, as Ziemer, Jung, Streifz., p. 151, points out, 
*the case form sibi has lost its meaning entirely.' It serves no 
other purpose than to strengthen the possessive, suo. This is 
true also of two of the passages cited above from Aulus Gellius, 
viz., 5. 10. 16 and 19. 12. 9. Cicero himself did not entirely 
avoid this method of securing emphasis ; cf ., e. g., Phil. 2. 96, 
priusquam tu suum sibi venderes ipse possedit. 

The genesis of this form of repetition would seem to have 
been as follows: a fondness for alliteration led to the bringing 
together of meus and mihi, and tuus and tibi, just as tu te, hie 
hoc, and similar combinations are formed. So, for instance, Plaut. 
Bacch. 994 reads, 

lustumst ut tuos tibi servos tuo arbitratu serviat. 
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Out of this syntactically and logically correct expression, in which 
the dative depended distinctly on the verb, and preserved its 
ordinary force in the sentence, developed by analogy the dupli- 
cative expression in which the primary purpose of the dative, 
which was but loosely joined to the verb, was to strengthen the 
possessive pronoun, as in the passage cited above from the Aid, 
433, Utiham mea mihi inodo auferain quae ad te tuli salva. The 
history of the suus sibi expression would seem to have been 
slightly dilBPerent. As Ziemer points out, the parallelism between 
mens mihi and situs sibi is not perfect, inasmuch as sibi cannot 
properly stand in the same sentence as suus. We do not have 
then with suus sibi two classes of cases, the one syntactically and 
logically defensible, the other analogical, but all the instances of 
this usage are analogical. Thus, in Plant. Trin, 156, reddam 
suom sibi should be properly reddam suom ei, if a dative is added 
at all. Suom sibi is parallel here, however, with tuus tibi in the 
sentence, lustumst ut tuos tibi servos tuo arbitratu serviat, in so 
far as the meaning of the dative case form is concerned. One 
step farther was taken, as noted above, by the analogical use of 
suus sibi in expressions where the meaning of the case form is 
lost altogether, as in the passage cited above from the Adelphoe, 
suo sibi gladio hunc iugulo. 

Repetition of the kind under consideration takes place fre- 
quently in the case of comparative conjunctions and adverbs. 
Brix on Mil. 22 cites Cic. Verr. 4. 77, quid hoc est clarius quam 
omnes Segestae matronas et virgines convenisse ; Cic. de Or. 1. 
169, quid ergo hoc fieri turpius aut dici potest quam, etc. 

Sometimes the duplicated word is a verb, as in Plant. Mil. 
Arg. I, 5-7, 

Suom arcessit arum *Athenis et forat 
Geminis communem clam parietem in aedibus, 
Licere ut quiret convenire amantibus ; 

Cic. Verr. 2. 45, neque enim permissum est ut inpuiie nobis 
liceat . . alter i tradere. 

The illustrations which have been given thus far of the free- 
dom with which colloquial Latin in particular used repetition for 
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the purpose of securing emphasis or clearness would seem to oflfer 
a ready explanation of the otherwise puzzling use of the double 
negative which occurs six or seven times in Plautus, once in 
Terence, three times in Petronius, and here and there in certain 
other authors. Cases in point are : Pseud. 136, Neque ego 
hominis magis asinos numquam vidi ; Bacch. 1037, Neque ego 
hand committam ut, etc. ;^ Mil. 1411, lura te non nociturum esse 
homini de hac re nemini, etc.; Ennius, Erectheus, lapides sunt 
corde multi, quos non miseret neminis; Varro, Bimarcus, rpoircov 
rpdirov^ qui non modo ignorasse me clamat sed omnino omnis 
heroas negat nescisse; Petronius, 42, neminem nihil boni facere 
oportet ; ibid., 76, nemini tamen nihil satis est ; ibid., ut nemo 
non me virum fortem diceret. Brix on Men, 371 holds that the 
negative force of neque has been lost in its connective force, and 
that, therefore, another negative is felt to be necessary ; but this 
explanation does not account for Mil, 1411, where we have non 
. . . nemo, nor for the passages from Petronius with nemo nihil. 
The comment of Spengel, on Andria 205, that a second negative 
is felt to be necessary because of the intervening emphatic word or 
words seems to apply to the passages from Plautus and Terence, 
but IB not applicable to the citations from Petronius, where the 
two negative words stand together.^ The speaker is in each 
case expressing himself very positively, and the usage is merely 
another case of emphasis by means of repetition. The case of 
ne . . pas, ne . . point, etc., in French, which is sometimes men- 
tioned as a survival of this colloquial usage, is not in point, since 
the second word is not a negative. 

^Fowler {The Negatives of the Indo-European Languages, pp. 27 f.) 

thinks that haud was originally an intensive, and not a negative. If this 

view is correct, such cases as Bacch. 1037 will be explained like those of 
ne , . . pas and ne . . . point mentioned below. 

2 Although the comments of Brix and Speilgel do not suggest the true 
explanation of the use of the double negative, it is undoubtedly a fact that 
the need which the writer or speaker feels for a second negative becomes 
greater if the first negative is combined with a word which has another func- 
tion to perform, or if this negative is separated by a considerable interval 
from a word with which it is important that the negative idea should be 
closely connected. 
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Two of the most interesting instances of this kind of repeti- 
tion are offered by the addition of an adverb indicating frequency 
to a frequentative, and of an adjective indicating smallness to a 
diminutive, e. g., crebro ventitare^ parva fabella, but both of 
these classes of cases will be considered in another connection. 
Another form of repetition, which is especially common in col- 
loquial Latin, should be considered under the head of imper- 
fect gemination, although it is not similar in all respects to the 
instances of that phenomenon mentioned above. It consists in 
the repetition by means of an adverb of- an idea already contained 
in the verb. Cases in point are redire rusum, Plant. Mil, 592 • 
redimere russum, Trin. 182 ; redire denuo, Capt, 411 ; praescire 
ante, Ter. Andr, 239 ; reverti rursus denuo, Plant. Poen, 79 ; 
istic adesse, Servius apud Cic. ad fam, 4. 5. 1. 

6. Double Expressions. 

The second class of cases in which emphasis is secured by the 
addition of a word or words identical, not in form but in meaning, 
with words already conveying the idea to be stated, is made up 
of double expressions. 

Two or more single words or clauses may be joined together,, 
properly by a coordinate conjunction or by alliteration, not to 
suggest two ideas, nor to convey a thought, first in its general,^ 
then in its specific form, or vice versa, but to present a single idea 
in an emphatic manner. Two or more nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, or adverbs may be linked together for this purpose* 

In considering the use of synonymous expressions under this 
head a distinction should be made on the one hand between the 
sermo perpolitus and the sermo cotidianus, on the other hand 
between the formal style of a man of taste and that of an extrava- 
gant rhetorician. The devotee of Cicero or of Horace who should 
apply in this matter to Plautus on the one hand, or to Apuleius 
on the other, the principles of interpretation which would hold^ 
good for his favorite author would make a serious mistake. In 
Cicero and in Horace it is doubtless true that in most cases the 
second part of a double expression materially modifies the meaning 
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of the first part. Yet in many cases in the everyday Latin of 
Plautus and Terence, and in {he language of their rhetorical 
imitators, Apuleius and Gellius, the second part of a double 
expression serves merely to reinforce the idea of the first part. 
Thus metuoque et timeo, Plant. Mil, 1348, means simply I am 
very much afraid; turbant miscent mores mali, rapax avarus 
invidus, Trin, 285, means they confuse utterly the principles of 
morality. As Lorenz on MiL 449 remarks, 'die Umgangs* 
sprache, welche stets nach scharfer Bezeichnung hervorgeho- 
bener Begriflfe strebt, liebt es sehr sie durch zwei unmittelbar 
nebeneinander gestellte Synonyme bemerkbar zu machen ;' and 
on Most, 1163, *die Umgangssprache liebt in ihrem Streben 
nach Emphase gerade solche erschOpfende, an Tautologie gren* 
zende Bezeichnungen eines Gedankens ; 6ine Versicherung und 
6ine Behauptung gentigt selten, sie muss in anderer Form wieder* 
holt werden.' The two or more words in question may be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or by alliteration or rhyme, or may stand 
without connection. Illustrations of the first class from Plautus 
are : satin tu sanis mentis aut animi tui, Trin, 454 ; male atque 
malitiose, Mil. 887; minae viginti sanae et salvae sunt tibi {^safe 
and sound,^ as we say) , Pseud. 1068 ; Charmides. Qualine amico 
mea commendavi bona ! Callicles. Probo et fideli et fido et cum. 
magna fide, Trin. 1096. * 

Instances of double expressions where the parts are connected 
by alliteration or rhyme are : spernit, segregate Mil. 1232 ; per- 
didit pessum dedit, Bacch. 407 ; curans cogitans, Mil. 201 ; vi 
violentia, Rud. 839 ; nunc nostri amores mores consuetudineSy 
Pseud. 64. Similar cases without connection are : repente subitOy 
Mil, 177; olim . . . quondam, Ter. Eun. 246; imperiis prae- 
ceptis, Trin. 302. It will be noticed that when the conjunction 
is omitted this form of repetition is identical with a form already 
considered, and perfect gemination as in iam iam, imperfect 
gemination as in itaque ergo, and double expressions as in vi 
violentia become almost identical expressions of the same tend- 
ency. In the archaizing writers. Pronto, Apuleius, and Gellius, 
the use of double expressions to secure emphasis was carried to 
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an absurd extreme (cf. Gorges, De quibusdam sermonis Gelliani 
proprietatibus observed iones, pp. 58-61 ; Koziol, Der Stil des L. 
Apuleius, pp. 3-163). 

It is proper to note, especially with reference to the writers 
just mentioned, that, even where only one idea is presented, some- 
times double expressions are used for rhetorical reasons, and not 
for emphasis, as, for instance, to continue in an artificial way a 
parallelism which in the earlier part of the sentence was natural. 
In some cases in all periods such euphonic considerations as 
alliteration or rhyme must be recognized as secondary factors 
in the formation of double expressions, while in exceptional cases 
these considerations become the primary factors, and no emphasis 
is intended. 

An idea may be emphasized, or made more distinct, by its 
repetition in a clause, or even in a passage of considerable length. 
Illustrations in point occur in the Peregrinatio of Sanct. Silv. 87. 
15 (ed. Geyer), omnia quaecumque scripta sunt . . . tottim legi- 
tur, and in Plant. Auh 105, Discrucior animi, quia ab domo 
abeundumst mihi, Nimis hercle invitus abeo.^ 

c. Etymological Figures. 

At this point it is proper to discuss etymological figures which 
Landgraf in his monograph tJber die figura etymologica defines 
as 'die Zusammenstellungen zweier stammverwandter WOrter, 
die auch grammatisch genau verbunden sind und einen emphatisch 
hervorgehobenen, voUtonenden BegriiBP bilden.' That the essen- 
tial purpose of the figure was to secure emphasis, or distinctness 

1 It seems to me that the recognition of this tendency of Plautus to empha- 
size by repetition would lead to the retention of many lines which critics are 
apt to strike out as marginal paraphrases that have crept into the text. Thus, 
for instance, in the prol. to the Trin., vv. 4-7, 

Nunc, nequis erret vostrum, paucis in viam 
Deducam, si quidem operant dare promittitis. 
Nunc igitur primum quae ego sim et quae illaec siet 
Hue quae abiit intro, dicam si animum advortitis. 

Kitsch] wished to omit vv. 6, 7 because they merely repeat what is said in vv. 
4, 5, and for the same reason Morris ( The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus, 
Boston, 1898) suggests that they may be a ' later interpolation,' but in view of 
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of impression, is clear, not only from the character of these 
expressions, but also from a passage in Quint. (7. 3. 26) quoted 
by Landgraf , qui in servitute est eo iure quo servus aut ut antiqui 
dixerunt, *qui servitutem servitJ 

Plautus surpasses all other Latin writers in the boldness and 
frequency with which he employs this figure ; volgo volgare, Mil. 
1035 ; sapienter sapere, Poen. 606 ; itertim iterare, Rud. 1265 ; 
audere audacissime, Men. 1003 ; and dum ego vivos vivam (*as 
long as I have a breath of life left'), Pseud. 339, may serve as 
illustrations of its use. The figure belongs especially to the lan- 
guage of the people, and, as Landgraf shows, was employed 
freely in popular and proverbial expressions, and in religious 
and legal formulae. Alliteration gave to these expressions an 
additional charm. 

Writers subsequent to Plautus employed the figure in its 
original form somewhat sparingly, preferring to use two words 
synonymous in meaning, but derived from dilBPerent stems, e. g., 
cautius vitare instead of cautius cavere. The proper figura 
etymologica came into vogue again with the archaizing writers ; 
cf. Gorges, De quibusdam Sermonis Gelliani propr., pp. 65-7; 
Koziol, Apuleius, p. 36. 

to 

III. Repetition of a Grammatical Device. 

Under the third general head it is proposed to consider the 
repetition of a grammatical device to secure emphasis or the com- 
bination for the same purpose of two devices dilBPering in form 
but not in meaning. The phenomena which are of most interest 

the frequency with which Plautus repeats an idea without essential modifica- 
tion, merely to secure emphasis, the verses seem unimpeachable. So in a 
passage of twelve lines in the Mostellaria, vv. 87-98, Lorenz strikes out five 
lines with the comment, '87 und 88 als schlechtere Dittographien zu 85 u. 86 
aus dem Texte entfernt;' 'de-gleichen 93-5 = 96-8,* but it seems to me that 
no exception need be taken to the verses in question on the ground mentioned. 
Brix in his critical note on Capt. 401 mentions this tendency in Plautus as an 
element to be considered in textual criticism, but it has not received from 
many critics and commentators of Plautus the recognit.on which it deserves, 
perhaps because the influence of Ritschl is still felt, whose critical judgment 
was offended in many passages by the redundancy of the Plautine style. 
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in this connection are double frequentatives, double diminutives, 
and the double gradation of adjectives and adverbs. 

a. Double Fbequentatives. 

The explanation which one gives to the double frequentative 
will depend upon the view which one takes of the relation exist- 
ing in colloquial Latin between the frequentative and the simple 
verb. It will be convenient, therefore, to consider together four 
different kinds of phenomena : 

1. The use of the frequentative for the simple verb, as in 
Plaut. Pseud, 7, 

Nunc quoniam id fieri non potest, necessitas 
Me subigit ut te rogitem, 

m 

where, as Lorenz remarks, the inquiry is made once, and once 
only, so that apparently rogitem stands for rogem; 

2. The displacement of the simple verb in many cases in the 
Romance languages by the frequentative, as happens in the case 
of gettare = iactare; 

3. The use of an adverb denoting frequency with the fre- 
quentative, as, e. g., semper dictitare, Ter. Phorm, 743 ; ostentare 
^rebro, Dolabel. apud Cic. adfam, 9. 9. 2; 

4. The use of double frequentatives like factito, Ter. Eun. 43 ; 
ventito, Tac. Ann. 12. 3. 

Further illustrations of these four classes of phenomena are : 
mantare for manere, Plaut. Pseud. 255 ; quaeritare for quaerere, 
Pseud. 963; saepe visitari, Pseud. 727; semper clamitare, 
Cic. pro Quinctio, 68 ; perpetuo gestare, Suet. lul. 45 ; scripti- 
tare, Cic. Att. 7. 12. 6 ; dictitare solent, Liv. 9. 18. 6 ; saepius 
^umptitare, Plin. N. H. 25. 21 (51); saepius lectitare, Gell. 
11. 13. 5. 

It is commonly said in explanation of these facts that the fre- 
quentative has lost its characteristic force, and may therefore be 
used indifferently for the simple verb, and needs to have an 
adverb like crebro or semper added to it to convey the idea of 
frequency. Lorenz [Pseud., p. 58, n.) remarks: 'dasselbe 
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Sinken der Bedeutung zeigt sich in einer anderen der Umgangs- 
fiprache eigenthtlmlichen Gattung von Bildungen : in den Pre- 
quentativa und Intensiva; es ist ersichtlich aus secundaren 
Bildungen (venio, vento, ventito), aus der Hinzuftlgung von 
saepe, vehementer, etiam atque etiam und Aehnl., aus den roma- 
nischen Sprachen (adiutare = ajutare, etc.)/ 

With reference to Lorenz' explanation it should be noted first 
of all that, while the appearance of the Latin frequentative rather 
than the simple verb, in many cases in the Romance languages, 
points back to the displacement of the simple verb by the fre- 
quentative at some period in colloquial Latin, this loss of its 
characteristic meaning by the frequentative, and the substitution 
of the frequentative for the simple verb, may have taken place 
during the so-called period of decay of the Latin language, and 
not at the early period assumed by him. We believe this to have 
been the case in point of fact. 

The theory in general, however, seems indefensible, because 
these very frequentatives, which seem to take the place of a simple 
verb, and those which admit a second frequentative ending or an 
adverb of frequency, are commonly used with their characteristic 
significance in the very authors in which the phenomena noted 
above occur. We cannot believe then, in comedy for instance, 
either in a loss of force by frequentatives in general or even in 
such a loss in particular cases. As Wolfflin shows in the Archiv, 
IV, p. 219, the only sure proof that a frequentative has lost its 
peculiar meaning in a particular author is oiBPered when the simple 
verb does not appear in his writings. Wolfflin believes that the 
general confusion of the frequentative and simple verb took place 
in the fourth century A. C, for, although grammarians of an 
earlier date defined frequentatives by using the simple verb with 
some such adverb as saepe, Nonius recognizes no such distinction 
between the two, but writes captare = capere, commetare = com- 
meare. Since, therefore, such expressions as ostentare crebro, 
scriptitare, and solent dicUtare are found at a period when the 
dilBference between the simple verb and the frequentative was 
still observed, we must seek some other explanation than the one 
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oflfered by Lorenz. It is believed that the evidence which has 
been oflfered in this paper of the fondness which Latin showed, 
especially in its colloquial form, for emphasizing by repetition, 
will suggest the true explanation. The addition of sacj^e, of 
crebro, or of a second frequentative ending to a frequentative 
verb no more proves that the latter had lost its characteristic 
force than the addition of mimqiiam to neque or nemo to non in 
the illustrations cited in an earlier part of this paper proves that 
neque and non had lost their characteristic force. The frequenta- 
tive verb has not lost its peculiar force, but the second ending or 
the adverb is added to it with a desire to secure greater emphasis 
or clearness. A discussion of the influences which led to the dis- 
placement of the simple verb in many cases by the frequentative 
does not fall within the scope of this paper, but it may be ques- 
tioned if, in urging metrical considerations and considerations of 
euphony and convenience in explanation of this change, Wolfllin 
in the article mentioned has not left out of account the most 
important factor, viz., the tendency to overstatement or exaggera- 
tion, which is so pronounced a characteristic of colloquial speech, 
and which would in time bring the frequentative down to the 
level of the simple verb. 

b. Double Diminutives. 

An examination of double diminutives leads us to a considera- 
tion of phenomena similar to the phenomena discussed in connec- 
tion with the double frequentative, and here again, as in the 
former cases, the explanation which we give to the double 
diminutive will depend upon the view which we take of the 
relation existing between the derivative and the primitive word. 
There are here also four classes of cases to consider : ( 1 ) the 
apparent use of the diminutive for the simple word. For instance, 
versiculus in Cic. -4//. 5. 1. 3 (ille transversus extremae epistulae 
tuae versiculus) may be mentioned as a case in which the 
diminutive has completely lost its characteristic force; (2) the 
displacement of the simple word, in many cases in the Romance 
languages, by the diminutive, e. g., fratello (from the Latin 
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diminutive rather than from the primitive); (3) the use of an 
adjective denoting smallness with a diminutive noun, e. g., parva 
fabella, Phaedr. I. 15. 3 ; (4) the appearance of double diminu- 
tives, e. g., panxillulus, Ter. Phorm. 37. A diminutive form may 
be used for any one of three different purposes : (1) it may indi- 
cate that the person or thing in question is smaller than the average 
representative of its kind ; (2) it may express a certain feeling 
of the writer or speaker toward the object mentioned; or (3) it 
may apparently differ in meaning in no wise from the primitive 
word. The first use is common enough. Under the second head 
the feelings which are commonly expressed are tenderness, e. g., 
Tulliola (Cic. Att. 1. 3. 3); sympathy, e. g., mtiliercula = poor 
woman (Serv. apud Cic. ad fam. 4. 5. 4) ; contempt, e. g., plebe- 
cula urbana = Hhe starveling mob of the city' (Cic. Att, 16. 8. 2), 
etc. The passage of the diminutive from its primitive meaning 
to the one noted here is easy to understand. That which is 
diminutive commonly excites one or the other of the feelings 
indicated, according to the point of view from which one regards 
the individual in question. The third use springs perhaps from 
the second. In real life the persons or things closely connected 
with us — and this is especially true of the volatile peoples of 
southern Europe — and in particular those persons or things 
upon which our welfare depends, excite some emotion, which 
naturally finds expression in terms applied to the objects in 
question. Now the diminutive suggests emotion, indirectly it is 
true, but it still suggests it, and may therefore quite naturally be 
used to indicate directly, for instance, the affection or contempt 
of the speaker where no indication of the size is intended, and 
where there is nothing to call for an expression of emotion, if the 
matter be regarded from the point of view of the less impres- 
sionable Anglo-Saxon or Teuton. 

Lorenz in his edition of the Pseudolus (pp. 58-64) has made 
a valuable collection of diminutives, many of which seem neither 
to indicate smallness nor to suggest emotion. It is interesting 
to notice that these diminutives are found almost exclusively in 
Plautus, Terence, Catullus, and in the familiar letters of Cicero, 
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and that with very few exceptions they are applied to objects 
belonging to one of the following classes: (1) the family rela- 
tions, (2) the parts of the body, (3) domestic animals, and 
(4) articles closely connected with daily life. This state of 
things seems to offer a strong proof of the theory which has been 
advanced in explanation of the third class of diminutives. Thus 
ceniila and lecticula are used without regard to size, and the 
objects to which they are applied would not ordinarily excite any 
emotion in the breast of the Northerner, but there can be little 
doubt that it is emotion which finds expression in the Latin 
diminutive forms. To take another illustration, the close ties 
which bound a maidservant to the family in which she served 
would inspire an affection for her, which — joined perhaps to a 
recognition of her inferior social position — found expression in 
the diminutive applied to her, ancilla or nncillula} 

In this way it would seem probable that many diminutives, 
especially those used to designate persons and things with which 
one is brought into contact in everyday life, while apparently 
without their characteristic force, in reality suggested the speak- 
er's feeling, and that in general up to the late imperial period, 
when, as J. N. Ott shows in the Jahrbilcher, Bd. 109-110 (1874), 
p. 789, the diminutive ending had lost its characteristic force, 
the diminutive either indicates smallness of size or expresses the 
writer's feeling, if those diminutives are excepted which took on 
a technical meaning, e. g., codicillus or bacillum, and those which 
had practically supplanted the simple word. If this conclusion 
is correct, the addition of such an adjective as parvus or of a 
second diminutive ending to a diminutive substantive is another 
instance of emphasis by repetition. 

1 An interesting parallel to the use of the diminutive ending in this third 
class of cases is afforded by the Homeric use of 0(Xos, which is a standing 
epithet with words like irari^p, 7ra/s, t^kvov, iraCpor, and letws, denoting relation- 
ship, and with words like 7u?a, x"P» and Kei^aXiJ, which indicate a part of the 
body. It seems strange to us that any emotion should be felt in many of 
these cases, but it evidently was felt by the Greek as well as by the Roman, 
being excited by the close relation which persons or things of the character 
mentioned bear to the person immediately concerned. In the one case this 
emotion finds expression in the use of 0(Xof, in the other in the use of the 
diminutive ending. 
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c. Double Gradation of Adjectives and Adverbs. 

One of the most interesting instances of the tendency we are 
considering is found in the double gradation of adjectives and 
adverbs. This subject has been fully discussed by J. N. Ott in 
the JahrbUcher fur class. Philol, 1875 (pp. 787-800), and by 
Wolfflin in his Lat. ti. rom. Comp., pp. 42 ff., and the following 
illustrations are taken mainly from these two sources. 

The first point to deserve notice is the use of two intensifying 
adverbs with the positive, of which there are two or three examples 
in ante- Ciceronian and Ciceronian Latin, e. g., ni'mium mirimodis 
mirabilis. Plant. Trin. 931 ; bene et naviter . . impudentem, Cic. 
fam. 5. 12. 3 (cf. Liv. 43. 7. 3); bene plane magnus, Cic. Tusc. 
Disp, 2. 44. These instances illustrate the fact that this form of 
repetition belongs to familiar Latin. 

The least noticeable form of double gradation in the case of 
the comparative degree consists in the use of potius or magis with 
a verb already containing the idea of comparison. This form of 
double comparison is found even in Cicero's orations, e. g., qui 
se ab omnibus desertos potius quam abs te defensos esse malu7it, 
Div. in Q. CaeciL 21 ; huic enim populo ita fuerat ante vos con- 
sules libertas insita, ut ei mori potius quam servire praestaret, 
in Pison. 15. Somewhat more noticeable is the use of potius 
and magis in making a single comparison, as in Plant. Trin. 274, 
Eo mihi magis lubet cum probis potius quam cum inprobis 
vivere vanidicis (cf. also Asin. 689, 690), where the two parts of 
the comparison are expressed somewhat fully and given an indi- 
vidual force, or as in Val. Max. 3. 7. 1 d ed. K, uterque nostrum 
invidia magis quam pecunia lociipletior est, and Liv. 9. 7. 6, tris- 
tior deinde ignominiosae pacis magis quam periculi nuntius fuit. 
A far more obvious type of double comparison, and one which 
accordingly, until a late period, was confined to colloquial Latin, 
consists in the use of a comparative adverb, usually magis, with 
the comparative of the adjective. The instances in Latin up to a 
late period are as follows : 

Capt 644, Magis hoc certo certius. 

Amph, 301, Igitur magis modum *maiorem in sese concipiet metum. 
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Bacch, 500, Inimiciorem nunc utrum credam magiSy 

Sodalemne esse an Bacchidem, incertum admodumst. 

Men. 979, Magis multo patior facilius verba, verbera ego odi. 

Pseud. 220, Aut num ipse ego pulinento utor magis 
Unctiusculo f 

Aul. 422, Ita fustibus sum mollior magis quam ullus cinaedus. 

Men. 55, Qui dederit, magis maiores nugas egerit. 

Poen. 212, Nam nullae magis res duae plus negoti 
Habent. 

Cf. also Poem. 82, 461, and Ter. Hec. 738. 

An interesting illustration of the reserve of Terence as com- 
pared with Plautus is offered by the fact that Plautus uses magis 
with the comparative twelve times, and in several cases where the 
two words are consecutive, as mollior magis, Aul. 422 ; magis 
maiores, Men. 55 ; whereas the combination occurs in Terence 
but once, and in that case with a considerable interval between 
the two words concerned. 

Double gradation is commoner in the case of the comparative 
than in that of the superlative, the reason for which, as Wolfflin 
observes in his Lat. u. rom. Comp., probably lies in the fact that 
the comparative ending is shorter than the superlative ending, 
and, therefore, does not express the difference in degree intended 
with distinctness enough to satisfy the speaker. The length of 
the ending in certissimus, e. g., would probably be satisfactory to 
the speaker in the Captivi in indicating the superlative degree, 
but certior was not far enough removed from certus to satisfy 
him for the comparative degree. 

In the case of the superlative double gradation in a definite 
form is apparently not found until we reach post-classical Latin. 
One of Cicero's expressions in a letter from exile is, however, a 
close approach to it, ego autem hoc miserior sum quam tu, quae 
es miserruma [adfam. 14. 3. 1). More noticeable is the intensi- 
fication of a superlative by p>^^' cr by an adverb, as in one or two 
passages from Cicero's letters quoted by Ott {Jahrb., 1875, pp. 
787 tf.), quae maxime liber alissima^ doctoque homine dignissima 
[Att. 12. 38b. 1). Boot upon this passage suggests that the 

' Ursinus liberalis sit. 
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superlative form liber alts sima is used to correspond to dignis- 
sima, while Cicero does not think of the fact that maxime has 
already been used ; but this explanation will not apply to Fam. 
3. 10. 10 ; quibus ille me rebus non ornatissimum voluit amplis- 
simef Gellius adds to the superlative such expressions as 
omnium rerum and praeter alios (cf. Gorges, p. 39). The 
addition of a comparative or a superlative ending to a superla- 
tive, as in minimissimus, is found in one or two cases only, if at 
all, outside of the archaizing writers (as Apuleius ; cf. Koziol, 
p. 304) and patristic Latin (cf. R6nsch, Itala und Vulgata, 
p. 280). The superlatives that first admit of the addition of a 
superlative ending are the irregular ones, in whose case the rela- 
tion of the superlative to the positive form of the adjective was 
not distinct enough in the mind of the speaker or writer to make 
him feel that the form already indicated the superlative degree, 
while the use of extravagant superlatives in the titles applied to 
the later emperors, as for instance invicHssimus, fostered, as both 
Ott and Wolfflin remark, the tendency to displace the positive by 
the superlative. 

In this connection such forms as exclusissiimiis, Men. 698 ; 
parissumus, Cure. 506 ; geminissumus, Pers. 830 ; patruissumus, 
Poen. 1197; ipsissumiis, Trin. 988, may be mentioned, although 
they are extravagances of the moment only. One form allied to 
those just mentioned deserves more notice perhaps. As early as 
the time of Plautus the pronoun ipse (or ipsa) standing alone 
seems to have been used by the slave in speaking of his master 
or mistress. So the slave in the Cas. (790) says ego eo quo me 
ipsa misit. The same usage appears again in Catullus. In 
Petronius in three different passages (63; 69; 75) appears a 
still more colloquial form ipsimus, used likewise by the slave of 
his master. This form would seem to be a superlative of ipse, 
and was not the creation of the moment. 

SUMMARY. 

All the forms of expression discussed in this paper have a 
common origin, and are manifestations of a single tendency. A 
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speaker or writer wishes to emphasize an idea, or make it espe- 
cially clear. A natural and an effective way of accomplishing 
this object is to repeat the idea, by repeating the word or words 
which express it, or by adding other words which bring out the 
same notion a second time. This is a method which belongs to 
the speech of everyday life, and it is a mistake to suppose that it 
originated with the rhetorician. The rhetorician merely adopted 
effective forms of expression which he found in common use 
among the people. This point may be made clear, perhaps, by 
contrasting the origin of the Latin period with the genesis of 
repetition for emphasis. The periodic form is not one in which 
a Roman naturally gave expression to his thoughts. One needs 
only to read such colloquial literature as Plautus or Terence, the 
dialogue portions of Petronius, or the Peregrinatio of Sancta 
Silvia to be convinced of this fact. It presupposes deliberation 
and a careful consideration of the idea or the situation to be pre- 
sented. This mastery of a subject finds expression in the con- 
struction of the period, in which the various facts are combined 
into an artistic unit. But the common man has neither the 
ability to see the logical relation of the parts, nor the wit, time, 
or patience to combine them in his everyday speech. The peri- 
odic form of expression, therefore, had its origin in literature, 
and found its way into conversational usage only in the case of 
men with a literary training, and only as a result of that training. 

The history of the use of repetition for emphasis and distinct- 
ness was exactly the reverse of this. Repetition, for the purpose 
noted, is a natural thing among all people and in all languages. 
It secures clearness and conveys the impression of sincerity and 
earnestness. The rhetorician, the orator, and the poet appreciate 
this fact, and employ it sometimes unconsciously, but often con- 
sciously, as a rhetorical device, although naturally the ungram- 
matical character of some of these forms of expression has 
prevented their use in serious composition. 

The simplest illustration of the use of this method of securing 
emphasis, as noted at the outset, is afforded by the case of gemi- 
nation. The speaker is so anxious to make sure that the hearer 
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understands that he means, for instance, *m a moment,^ that he 
does not content himself with saying mm, but says iam iam, and 
the hearer appreciates the earnestness of the speaker from the 
repetition of the word, or the idea may be repeated by a word 
slightly different in form, as in the expressions deinde postea, 
neque haud, or the repetition may take some one of the other 
forms noted above. In each case, however, it is employed for 
the same purpose, namely, to secure emphasis. 



EPIDEIOTIO LITEEATUEE. 

By Theodore C. Burgess. 

While the following pages attempt to give a general survey 
of epideictic literature, it is with certain necessary limitations. 
A full discussion of this important and extensive branch in all 
its phases and relations is far too large a theme for a single 
paper. I have found myself compelled to treat the subject in 
many parts in a cursory manner and to make what may be 
regarded as a somewhat arbitrary choice among the topics which 
it presents : to develop some of its features in considerable detail 
and merely to touch upon others in themselves of interest and 
importance. The existence of monographs on some phases of 
the subject has caused these to be passed over more lightly. It 
has seemed unnecessary, for instance, to treat anew the ttoXitlko^ 
\0709, consolations, the irporpeimKo^ \6yo^, and some other single 
features which have been amply discussed by others. The absence 
of a special presentation of the Sophists and the Trpoyvfivcurfiara 
(see p. 108, n. 1) may seem the most considerable omission. These 
influential factors in epideictic history are not discussed in a 
separate chapter, because the most important names naturally 
enter here and there as individuals, and because the history of 
these movements as a whole has been amply treated. The early 
Sophists have suffered the extremes of praise and blame. In 
place of the disrespect in which they were held as a class has 
come at the present day a tendency to magnify their influence. 
The modern discussion starts with Grote's notable chapter and 
the extended argumentation which has grown from it.* Dis- 
cussions of the important Sophistic revival which began in the 

1 See Sidgwick, Journal of Philology, IV (1873), 288, and V (1874), 66 ; 

he continues Grote's defense and cites other writers. Cf, also statements 

and references in the histories of Greek literature, notably Christ (3d ed.), 

Croiset, Bernhardy ; Gomperz, Oriechische Denker; DQmmler, Prolegomena 

zu Platon'8 Staat, 

89 
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first and second century A. D., and is called the New Sophistic, 
are very numerous/ 

Among the most interesting features of the subject are the 
extent of the epideictic influence and the relations of other 
branches of literature to this form of oratory. The chapters on 
Poetry, History, and Philosophy are written from this point of 
view, but are necessarily mere sketches, which may be made 
more complete at some future time in separate papers. 

I have adopted the following order of topics : an intro- 
ductory statement ; epideictic literature and its general char- 
acteristics ; the uses of the word hnheUvvfiL in Isocrates and 
Plato; Isocrates' conception of oratory; a brief sketch of epi- 
deictic oratory; the general rhetorial treatment of this depart- 
ment of oratory, especially in Menander and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, with the main characteristics of each of the 
separate forms of epideictic speech recognized by these rhe- 
toricians ; a few of these forms — the jSaa-ckcKo^ X0709 as a special 
development of the iyx^fiiov of a person, the y€V€0\caKo^ X0709, 
the i'mTd(f>co^, and irapaSo^a iyxKOfica — are chosen for more detailed 
consideration in separate chapters. These are selected because of 
their individual importance and because they well illustrate the 
range of epideictic literature. Although much has been written 
on the subject of the €7nTd<f>co(; , it is difficult to find even the 
familiar facts about this important form in a single paper, and 

^ The literature of the subject may be found in Christ, see index ; Croiset, 
V (1900), 547 S. ; Bernhardy, I, 509, et passim. Compare also W. Schmid, 
Ueber den kulturgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang und die Bedeutung der 
griechischen Renaissance in der Rdmerzeit (Leipzig, 1898) ; H. von Arnim, 
Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898) ; E. Rhode, ** Griechische 
Sophistik der Kaiserzeit," in Der griechische Roman, 310 (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1900) ; E. Norden, Antihe Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898), see index ; W. Schmid, 
Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretem (Stuttgart, 1887) ; Blass, Attische 
Beredsamkeitj see index ; Baumgart, Aelitia Aristides als Reprdsentant der 
sophistischen Rhetorik d. zweiten Jahrh. der Kaiserzeit (Leipzig, 1874) ; 
Kaibel, *' Dionysius v. Halicarnassus u. die Sophistik," Hermes, XX (1885), 
497-513; Wilamowitz, "Asianismus u. Atticismus," Hermes, XXXV (1900), 
16. Cf. also numerous treatises on individual Sophists, e. g,, for Philos- 
tratus, Kayser's Introduction; Cobet, "Ad Philostrati Vitas Sophistaruni et 
Heroica," Mnemosyne, I (1873), 209-32; Volkmann, " Philostratea," Jahrb. f. 
Phil, LXXXl (1860), 702. 
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also something remained to be done in the way of illustrating by 
parallel passages its stereotyped character and of bringing the 
extant orations into direct connection with the requirements of 
Menander and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. A separate chapter 
is given in each case to the relations of epideictic literature to 
(1) poetry, (2) history, (3) philosophy. 

The closing chapter gives a list of the more prominent epi- 
deictic orators with dates and representative works. The names 
of some writers whose literary product as a whole would class them 
elsewhere are introduced here on account of some single epideictic 
composition. No attempt is made to include all of the Christian 
writers or those of the Byzatitine period. Krumbacher's Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur may be conveniently consulted for 
this period, which was one with very considerable epideictic 
production. 

I take this opportunity also to express my great indebtedness 
to Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, at whose 
prompting this work was undertaken, and to whose inspiration 
and kindly criticism any value it contains may be largely assigned. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, has 
also made most helpful suggestions and has placed me under 
obligations by his discriminating criticism. 

Introduction. 

Since the time of Aristotle a large body of Greek oratory has 
been classified under the title "epideictic.'* The term, as we 
shall see (pp. 97 f.), was used to some extent before his day, but 
not with the definiteness of application which Aristotle's Rhetoric 
gave to it. 

Like many other rhetorical terms among the Greeks, the word 
iTTiheLKTiKo^!:^ held at different times or at the same time quite 

* I use the word " epideictic " in referring to this branch of literature, 
although the terms "panegyric" and "encomiastic" were also used by the Greek 
rhetors ; c/. Philodemus, I, cols. 30, 32, pp. 212, 213, Sudhaus ; Hermogenes, 
Spengel, Rhet. Qr.^ II, 405, et passim; Diog. Laert., VII, 42 ; Aristides, Sp. II, 
502, 17 ; Alexander, son of Numenius, Sp. Ill, 1, 10 ; Menander, Sp. Ill, 331, 8 ; 
Theon, Sp. II, 61, 22; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 449, 13, 1. 20. Cf. also the 
Latin genus laudativum, genus demonstrativum. 
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different meanings ; to generalize, it had its stricter and its 
loose and more inclusive application. Aristotle is the earliest 
and most important authority for the former. His triple division 
of oratory^ {Rhet., I, 3, 1 and 3) is based upon the attitude of 
the hearer. He is necessarily either a Oecopo^ or a Kpirrf^. The 
KpiTTf^ has some real interest at stake and is expected to make a 
decision, as in the case of one who listens to a legal argument or 
a speech in the assembly. The de(op&; is so named from the 
analogy of the theater, where the audience are mere spectators 
and entertainment is the chief purpose. He looks upon an 
oration chiefly as a display of intellectual ability, and this atti- 
tude of mind on the part of the auditor distinguishes the epi- 
deictic branch of oratory from the others. Aristotle's definition 
was adopted by other writers and was long employed.'^ 

A more inclusive use of the term "epideictic" may be found 
even before Aristotle in the works of Isocrates,^ who placed under 
it symbouleutic oratory as well.* Cicero does not confine the 
epideictic class to oratory. History also belongs here.^ Quin- 
tilian's references to history and poetry (X, 1, 28, 31, 33) seem 
to associate them with this division. 

1 Doxopater, Walz, Rhet, Or,, II, 90 flf., gives three explanations of the 
triple division of oratory : one mythical, Hermes in bestowing the oratorical 
gift made the division ; one from the poets, who used the three forms in 
writing of gods and men ; one historical, by which the present division may 
be traced back to the beginnings of rhetorical study in Sicily. The three 
branches correspond to the divisions of man's nature, thus : 

I 



\oyiKbv OvfUKbv iiridvfirjTiKbv 



I 



avfi^ovKevTiKbv 5iKapiK6y iramiyvpiKdv 



See Walz, Rhet Or., II, 73, 80, 121, 139. 

2 Cf. Philodemus, I, p. 32 = Suppl., p. 18, Sudhaus ; Alexander, Sp. Ill, 1 ; 
Menander, Sp. Ill, 331; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 483, 13; 450, 2; Quintil., 
Ill, 4, 6 ; III, 7, 1 ; III, 8, 7, 63 ; Auctor ad Heren., I, 2, 2 ; Cic, De Inv., I, 6, 
7 ; De Orat, I, 31, 141. 

' The use of the word iwidelKyvfu in Isocrates and his ideal of oratory are 
discussed in some detail on pp. 97 flf. 

* Compare Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 484, 2 ff. » gee Orat, 37 and 207. 
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Hermogenes includes all literature except distinctively legal 
and deliberative oratory. After claiming Plato as the perfect 
example of an epideictic writer in prose, he adds that Homer, 
though a poet, is equally to be classed as epideictic, and that 
poetry, as a whole, should be placed under this division (Sp. 
II, 405, 7 and 21 ; 408, 15 ff.).* Menander in his treatise Trepl 
iviSeiKTiK&v recognizes this larger definition of the word, since 
he illustrates the word vfivo<; from poetry or prose indifferently. 
He closes his discussion of this epideictic form with the statement 
that his rules are such as the Tro^iyr^?, the (rvyypa<f)€v<: , and the 
fy^Tcop employ in composing hymns to the gods (Sp. Ill, 344, 6). 
Among the hymns some forms are more appropriate for prose 
and some for poetry (343, 29). 

An epideictic speech in its more technical sense was regarded 
among earlier rhetoricians as one whose sole or chief purpose 

^ A like application of the term ** epideictic" to poetic compositions is found 
in the Anthologia Palatina, where the term is used in its most vague and 
general meaning. The epigrams classed under this title comprise Book IX (c/. 
also App,j chap. 3, ed. Didot, which, though of much more recent date, bears 
the same title). They are very miscellaneous and inclusive. The majority 
are real or imaginary incidents put in poetic form. A few are purely epi- 
deictic in motive, e. gr., IX, 524, a hymn to Dionysus ; 525, to Apollo ; 363, on 
Spring, containing the same r^irot as Choricius; App., 158, \o&rpov l^waiyos; c/. 
also IX, 412, and others. Some are descriptive, and many are imaginary 
speeches of celebrated persons; many personify animals or inanimate 
objects. 

It seems impossible to trace the title historically. The scholiast to Anth, 
Pal., IV, 1, indicates that Meleager's Anthology was alphabetical. Topical 
arrangement first appears in Agathias' collection. The title hndeiin-iKd is not 
among his seven headings, but apparently there was material of this nature 
placed under different titles, as: I, Dedications ; II, On Statues ; IV, Horta- 
tory. Cephalas {Anth. Pal., IV, 1) seems to have begun the work of classifica- 
tion entirely anew, furnishing the basis for that of Maximus Planudes. The 
scholiast (at the beginning of Anth. Pal, IX) seems to interpret the title 
"epideictic" in a strict sense and to connect with it narrative epigrams. He 
says : odd^ rots iraXaiots iififkryrai. rh iwideiKTiKbv y4pos, dW* iart, koX iv rots iTiypdfi- 
fuuriv ebpetv Kal ipfirjvelai iwidei^iy Kal wpayfidruv yevoyAvfav 6vTias if ws ywoyAvtav 
dtp'/jytiiriy. This would agree with the natural supposition that the term 
iirideiKTiKd was suggested by the many epigrams which would come strictly 
under that head, and that it then became a convenient title under which to 
place all those not readily classed elsewhere, and this the more easily because 
of the great liberty in the use of this word in its application to prose. 
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was display, thus agreeing with the derivation of the word "epi- 
deictic." * The hearer is to gain pleasure, at least, if not informa- 
tion.* The fltyle is the most distinctive feature.' This general 
characteristic marks out the limits of the territory naturally 
occupied by this division of oratory in its narrower conception. 
Its tendency is to exclude topics of a practical nature where the 
thought of the auditor centers chiefly on the subject discussed or 
in the argument, or where his interests are to any extent affected 
by the conclusions reached or implied.* Since the appeal is 
to the emotions more than to the intellect, form is of greater 
importance than subject-matter. A tendency to ornament of 
every kind is fostered, and there is too little regard as to 
whether it be legitimate or not. Even truth may be disregarded 
in the interests of eloquence.*^ "A pomp and prodigality of 
words," well-balanced periods, a style half poetic, half oratorical, 
are the qualities most desired. The orations which emphasize 
the qualities which come under this conception of the word 
"epideictic" are happily but a fragment of the large body of epi- 
deictic literature ; yet this lower usage has stood, in the minds 

* Cf. Anaximenes, chap. 35, init., oIk dyQyos dW hnSel^ews HvtKa. 
2 Quintil., II, 10, 10. 

8 Cic, Orat, 61, 207 ; Quintil., Ill, 8, 7, and 63. 

* Compare Philodemus, I, p. 32 (Sudhaus) = Suppl., p. 18, where he 
approves the criticism of Epicurus that those who listen to displays and 
panegyrics, and the like, are not under any oath or in any hazard, and do not 
consider their truth or falsehood, but are charmed by the Ijxos and beauty of 
style ; such things would not be endured in court or assembly. 

^ Isocrates, Busiris, i, presents, as a general principle, the fact that one 
composing a eulogy may invent good qualities, and vice versa with one who 
makes a speech of detraction. Aristides (Sp. II, 505) says the encomiastic 
division among other things makes use of 7rapd\ti\f/is and ed^rjfda. By the 
former only the praiseworthy is brought forward. E^^rjfda is a euphemistic 
way of stating facts which are in reality unfavorable to the one praised. So 
in the ^6705, unfavorable facts are presented in a light worse than the truth 
(dvffipiffila). Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. Ill, 481) tells the orator to call deiXlav 
edXdjSecay Kal vpofii/ideuiv, r6 5k dpd<ros dvdpelav Kal einf/vx^^^ i^o-^ ^^^^ d/^^ irdvra iwl r6 
KdWiov ipya^6fji€yoi ; cf. Aristotle, RJiet, I, 9, 29; Quintil., 111,7,25; Anaxi- 
menes, Sp. 1, 186, 10-13 ; 188, 1-10 ; Plato, Phaedr,, 267 B, 273 D, E ; Isoc., Pan., 
8. Compare the Sophistic view of rhetoric as an " art of perversion." Accord- 
ing to Anaximenes, this perversion of the truth belongs to all rhetoric ; cf. 
chaps. 29 and 30. 
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of many, as representative. This fact has tended, both in ancient 
and modern times, to bring the epideictic branch as a whole 
under adverse criticism. 

Quintilian defends a higher interpretation of the term under 
discussion. Speaking of the scope of this branch of literature, 
he objects (III, 4, 12, 13) to its title as one suggestive of mere 
ostentation. In III, 7, 1 he directly states that Aristotle and 
Theophrastus did not recognize fully enough the practical value 
of the epideictic branch. "Would anyone deny that panegyric 
speeches are of the epideictic order, yet these have a suasory. 
form and generally relate to the interests of Greece. Though 
there are three kinds of oratory, in each of these a part is devoted 
to subject-matter and a part to display" (III, 4, 14).* 

The propriety of introducing epideictic features in other 
forms was generally recognized. Anaximenes classed all oratory 
as belonging either to the assembly or the court. Though he 
discusses epideictic material in detail, it is always as an element 
to be employed in either the dicastic or the deliberative form. 
The point involved is discussed in some detail by Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. Ill, 478, 10 ff. He says one may take the enco- 
mium as a thing complete in itself, or as an element in some 
other form. In the former case we set ourselves the task of 
praising something ; in the latter we make use of it incidentally 
in an oration whose purpose is deliberative or legal. The Pane- 
gyricus of Isocrates, for example, has the avfi^ovXevTiKov cZSo?, 
but employs encomiastic material ; so, too, Demosthenes' oration 
On the Crown comes plainly under the hiKaviKov eZSo?, but praise 
and blame are its chief elements.^ It agrees with this that 
Menander (Sp. Ill, 331-446) includes {passim) as epideictic 
passages from literature of almost every kind and purpose, both 
prose and poetry. One may note, for example, pp. 334, 336, 
338, 343, 360, 430, 437 ; Alexander, Sp. Ill, 4, 19 ; Hermogenes, 
Sp. II, 405 ; Quintilian, III, 4, 30 flf . 

1 C/. Philodemus, col. 32, 7, Vol. I, p. 213, Sudhaus. 

2 Cf. also Sp. Ill, 484, 14 ; Walz, Rhet Or., II, 410 (Doxopater); Auctor ad 
Heren.j III, 8, 15. This passage is as follows: "At in iudicialibus et in 
deliberativis causis saepe magnae partes yersantur laudis aut vituperationis." 
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The rhetors who treat the various forms of school exercises 
[irpoyvfivcur/jLaTa, see p. 108, n. 1) show a like freedom in citing 
examples.* 

The epideictic division had always closer connection with 
deliberative than with legal oratory.'* The element of persuasion 
or advice, which Quintilian so clearly recognizes (III, 4, 14), 
was common in epideictic compositions. It entered early. It is 
a prominent feature of Isocrates' Panegyricus, and also of his 
Panathenaicus. Lysias, also, in the third section of the Olympi- 
acus, says that he does not intend to trifle with words, like a mere 
sophist, but to oflPer serious counsel on the dangers of Greece. 
To take a modern judgment : "The great epideictic Xoyot deserve 
a better name. They express the drift of the pan-Hellenic sen- 
timent of the time, and are only unpractical in the sense that 
internationalism has no executive power." (Murray, Ok. Lit., 
p. 333.) 

Thus epideictic oratory varies greatly in the themes which it 
may treat. According to one conception, it had a comparatively 
narrow field into which praise and blame entered as a definite 
and easily distinguishable, usually far the most prominent, ele- 
ment. This was especially true of its earlier theoretical treat- 
ment. Its practice was always wider than its theory. There 
was also the more comprehensive view by which it came to 
include the "occasional speech" of almost endless variety in 
theme and treatment. This is illustrated to some extent in the 
time of Socrates, but more especially in the period known as the 
second Sophistic' 

The remains of epideictic literature, taken in a rough way, fall 
into three classes : First, that characterized by elevation of sub- 
ject and a certain practical application usually arising from the 
admixture of the deliberative element. Here belong Isocrates 
and his immediate followers. Second, the treatment of a para- 
doxical theme, a mere jeu d^ esprit. Third, the vast mass of 

1 Of. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 479, 20; 455, 22, 27; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 
pp. 23, 44, 45, 43 ; Theon, Sp. II, 66 ; Hermogenes, Sp. II, pp. 5, 16. 

2 See Arist., Ithet., I, 9, 35 ; Quintil., Ill, 7, 28. 

3 Cf. also Sears, The Occasional Address, p. 110, et passim. 
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epideictic literature lying between these extremes, presenting 
mixed motives and treatment — speeches such as the circum- 
stances of common life call for in any age of high cultivation, in 
many cases of no permanent value, yet serving a worthy purpose 
at the time. The situation arises constantly where an oration is 
appropriate.^ The epideictic orator is ever ready to meet this 
opportunity. Speechmaking of this character — the "occasional 
address" — was much cultivated by the Greeks and has formed 
a large body of honorable literature from that day to this. It 
includes the widest possible range of treatment — the poetic 
style of Himerius, the philosophical tendency of Themistius and 
Dion Chrysostomus, the more purely rhetorical form of Choricius, 
or the sober treatment of political themes in Isocrates. Here 
may be found speeches which serve chiefly to dazzle an audience, 
to flatter a prince, and those which gain these ends to some 
extent, but combine with this purely ephemeral interest a more 
permanent value, and thus approach orations of the first class 
mentioned above and the ideal of Isocrates.'' 

The Use of liriSciKvviii in Isocrates and His Conception of Oratory. 

This general statement of the scope and meaning of the 
epideictic branch of Greek literature may be supplemented by a 
more particular inquiry into Isocrates as an early and dis- 
tinguished exponent. Isocrates' references to oratory indicate 
the triple division made so distinct and permanent by Aristotle. 

1 Cf. Croiset, Lit. grecque, V, 549 flf. 

^ Isocrates presents specimens of each of these classes of epideictic speech. 
The Busiris (cf. Sp. Ill, 482) was written to show what might be done with a 
paradoxical theme. His Helen and Euagoras, and many passages in other 
orations, are excellent examples of the epideictic speech in its more restricted 
sense, but the great mass of his writings belong to a class which makes 
an elevated theme, and one of practical and lasting importance, a prime 
necessity. The whole weight of his influence lies in this direction. The 
Panegyricus is the best example. Isocrates was the " completer of Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon and Gorgias in elevating the style of prose." The errors 
of his predecessors were corrected, and the possibilities for eloquence which 
prose contained within itself, but which had been sought outside, were devel- 
oped to a high degree of perfection. Croiset justly styles him "an artist in 
speech, addressing himself to lovers of beautiful language." Though but a 
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Incidental mention is made of each in terms which, if not already 
technical, amply prepare the way for Aristotle's terminology. 
In Contra Sophistas, 9, we find the term iroXtriKois Xdyov^,^ 
Section 20 repeats these words and includes StKaviKoiK Xoyov^y 
elsewhere termed irpo<s ay&va^ [Antid,, 1; Panath,, 271) and 
oi Trepl T&v ihkov avfifioXaUov (^Pan,, 11). The expression 
avfAfiovXevovra Xdyov (Phil., 18) suggests the later technical 
phrase avfifiovXemiKo^ Xdyo^, Both are referred to with some 
disdain as compared with the higher type which forms Isocra- 
tes' ideal.^ He maintains that these call for an inferior order 
of talent and less preparation, and possess less permanent 
value. 

Isocrates uses the word iirtSeitewfAi 39 times ; of these six exam- 
ples — Ad Nic, 7; Pan,, 4 ; PhiL, 27; Panath,, 272 ; Helen, 15 ; 

small proportion of his speeches are epideictic in title or technically such in 
theme, all are of this class in reality. For a favorable view of his style 
from an enemy of rhetoric compare Philodemus, I, 127, 153, and elsewhere ; 
see Sudhaus, index. For appreciative references to epideictic oratory in 
Cicero see Orator, chaps. 11, 12, and 13. 

* Brandstfttter, "De Notionum ToXtTtic6f et co^wtiJi usu rhetorico," ieip- 
ziger Studien, XV (1893), pp. 129 ff., reaches the following conclusions in 
regard to the iroXiriKbt X670S : Isocrates in general uses the term ToXiriKbs \6yos 
to mean an oration looking to the interests of the entire state or of all Greece. 
Plato does not use the term with any technical force. It is not found in 
Aristotle. In the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum the term is first used to include 
speeches before the assembly or court, and this use prevailed until the time 
of Aristides. With Epicurus arose a use opposed to (ro<f>i<rTiK6s \6yot. Her- 
magoras added still a new meaning. He includes under iro\tTiK6v id "quod 
in omnium cadit intellectum." This conception of the term is found especially 
among rhetoricians. Aristides still further enlarged its scope until the 
ToXiTiKbs \6yos included all three divisions of oratory and toKltlkSs came to be 
equal to p-frnap. 

To state the conclusions still more concisely, the ToXtrtJc6s X^os included at 
different times in different authors the deliberative speech, or the deliberative 
and judicial, or all three kinds of oratory, or these with philosophical and 
historical treatises added, and sometimes even poetry. The question is also 
discussed by Blass, Attiache Beredsamkeit, II, 107 ff., 208, 475 ; Volkmann, 
Rhet. der Oriechen u. ROmer (1885), and Iw. Mailer's HandbUcher, II, 455 ff.; 
Baumgart, Ael. Aristides als Repr. d. soph. Rhet. des II. Jahrh. d, Kaiserzeit 
(Leipzig, 1874). Of. also Walz, Rhet. Or., Ill, 36C-80, and elsewhere. 

2 See Panath., 11 ; Pan,, 11, 12 ; Antid., 3, 48, 49, 216, 227, 228. 
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Busiris, 9 — refer to the public delivery of an oration/ The 
noun iiriSei^K is used 12 times ; in seven cases in the combination 
iTrlhei^Lv TToieurOaL^ showing a well-established phrase. The pas- 
sages are as follows: Pan.. 17 ; Phil,, 17, 93 ; Helen, 9; Antid,, 
55, 147 ; Ep., VI, 4. In four cases it is with the article — 
Panath., 271 ; Antid., 1 ; Helen, 9 ; Ep., I, 5. The noun 
occurs also in Phil., 25, and Ep., I, 6. The adverb iiriSeiKTiKm 
occurs but once — Pan., 11 — where it means "in ostentatious 
style." The simple verb SeUvvfAL is used twice with virtually the 
meaning of iirtSeuewfAi — Phil., 22, 23.^ 

^ One of the earliest instances of the use of iiridelKifVfu to indicate rhetori- 
cal display may be found in Arist., Eq., 349 : 

et Tov diKidiov etiras ed Karh, ^4pov fieroUov, 

• ••••••• 

I'dwp re wLvcaVj KdTideiKvifs roifs (f>i\ovs r* dviQv^ 
ifiov dvvarbs elvai X^etv. 
Cf. Ran., in. 

2 The use of this word in Plato may be introduced at this point for con- 
venience of comparison. Plato uses the verb ^iriSckw/At 90 times, the noun 
4Trld€L^Ls 13 times, and the adverb ividciKTiKus once ; a total of 104 instances. In 
41 cases the word has its original and common force — " to show, point out, 
prove," etc. In 17 cases there is the idea of public display more or less 
prominent, but with no special reference to literature. In 46 instances it 
involves the display of some literary product, sometimes in the strictly 
technical sense, in other cases with various degrees of approach to this. 

Plato uses the word (verb, 26 times ; noun, 11 ; adjective, 1) in a technical 
sense in the following passages : Gorgias, 447 A, B (twice), C (twice); 458 B 
Hip. Min., 363 A, C, D ; 364 B (twice); Hip. Maj., 282 B, C (twice); 285 C 
286 B (twice); 287 B ; Soph., 217 E ; 224 B ; Sympos., 194 B ; Phaedr., 235 A 
Axiochus, 366 C ; Sisyphus, 387 A ; Protag., 328 D ; 347 B ; Ion., 530 D 
542 A (twice). He uses the word also in a less formal way of sophists setting 
forth their views in discussion with others : Lysis., 204 E (twice); Euthyd.^ 
274 D (three times); 275 A (twice); 278 C; 282 D; Eryx., 398 E. Prodicus' 
lecture course is called an iirldc^is in Crat., 334 B. iirideUvvfu is employed in 
referring to the presentation of plays by poets : Laches, 183 B (twice); Rep., 
398 A ; Laws, 658 B ; 817 D ; 936 A ; Sympos., 195 D. Ion interprets Homer, 
Ion, 542 A (twice); cf. also 530 D. In the Theaet, 143 A, and Phaedr., 236 E, 
it seems to mean '^ repeat." The passages cited indicate that the use of 
4irL8e^is in the sense of an oration for display was fairly established in the 
time of Plato. Exactly half of the passages cited come from the two 
dialogues — fl'ip. Maj. and Hip. Min. It is noticeable in this connection 
that the genuineness of the Hip. Maj. and the Hip. Min. has been much 
called in question. The results of discussion have been much more favorable 
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We may gather still further from Isocrates' use of the word 
hrtSeUvvfit that he recognizes the pure epideictic speech as legiti- 
mate and worthy, though inferior to the style of speech which he 
employs (e. g., Panath,, 271 f.). The word in several instances 
is introduced for the express purpose of disclaiming any intention 
of making a display in the speech in question. By an epideictic 
speech he seems to mean primarily one prepared for a irav^yvpi^ 
{cf, Antid., 147, and Ep., 1, 5, 6). But he also includes here 
any speech whose purpose is display or whose style is polished 
with especial care. Oratory is of two kinds as regards its style, 
simple and for display — rois fiev a<^6Xa)9 • rov^ Sk €TnheiiCTLic&^ 
{Pan., 11 ; c/. also Ep,, 6, 5) ; the former is appropriate for 
the court-room. Orations of these two varieties maintain just 
limits, and he who can speak epideictically — which, he explains, 
means with nice finish [aKptfiw) — can also speak simply [dirXm), 
with the implication that the epideictic style is higher and more 
inclusive. The master of this style is able to employ any other 
at will, but the same cannot be said for the orator who cultivates 
any other style. His defense of his own elaborate style, at the 
beginning of the Panegyricus, carries with it a rebuke to those 
who despise orations which are carefully worked out. His 

to the authenticity of the Hip. Min., though many regard both as the work 
of Plato. The conclusion which we draw is not aflfected by the decision on 
this question, as the instances outside these dialogues amply establish the 
usage. The lines of discussion may be seen in the Prolegomena of Stall- 
baum and other editors ; Zeller's Plato and the Older Acad., p. 86 ; Plato- 
nische Studien, pp. 150 f.; Grote, Plato (Murray, London, 1888), I, 308, II, 
33 ; Christ (3d ed.), pp. 435, 450 ; Blass, Attische Bered., see index ; Horneffer, 
De Hippia Maiore^ qui fertur Platonis (Diss., Gott., 1895); Rollig, Wiener 
Studien, XXII. Jahrgang, 1. Heft (1900), pp. 18-24. 

That its technical use is not more frequent in Plato, although so many of 
his dialogues make the sophists a chief theme, may be accounted for, if in no 
other way, by the fact that Plato deals with the teachings of the sophists, 
their influence as professors of omniscient pretensions, rather than with their 
oratory. The fact that the word is used ten times to indicate the informal 
dialogue-presentation at the sophists' views on some question under discus- 
sion, and eight times for the public recitation of poetry, original or another's, 
indicates a wider usage than the word usually had at a later time; the 
authority of Aristotle restricted it. Gorgias turns at the entrance of Socrates 
from an iwidei^Ls of the technical kind to one of this less formal order. 
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approval of the epideictic style may be learned from this passage, 
and also from such statements as Phil., 27, where, after referring 
to the fact that his speech will not have the charm and persuasive- 
ness which come from good delivery, he adds: "It has not the 
rhythm and variety of style which I used in my youth and taught 
to others, through which they made speech more agreeable and 
also more persuasive/'* 

Originality is not, in his view, an essential feature of the 
highest type of speech.^ To treat a topic better than others is 
the form of novelty to be approved {Pan,, 9, 10). Yet speeches 
only for display require it.' 

Isocrates' own ideal is plainly indicated. It is defined in 
Panegyricus, 4 : "I regard as the best speeches those which are 
on the greatest topics and which best display the speakers and 
profit the hearers." He offers the Panegyricus as an example of 
this class. In technical terms, his ideal is a mixture of the avfi- 
fiovXevTiKo^ X0709 and the einSeucrLKo^. It is an oration on some 
theme of general interest, elevated in style and of real importance, 
preferably a speech of advice, to be treated in epideictic style. 
His theory of topic and style is stated in Panathenaicus, 2. He 
says that he did not adopt the simple style which some advise 
the youth to practice, nor did he write on mythical themes, but 
"omitting these, I treated such as profited the city and all Greece 
— full of argument and antithesis and balancing of clauses and 
other figures which shine in an oration and which compel hearers 
to applaud.'** While approving epideictic compositions as a 
whole, for those who desire, he strongly disapproves of some of 
the developments of this class, e. g., in Panathenaicus, 1, he says 
that even when young he did not write on myths and topics 
full of the marvelous or false, as many did. His protests are 

^ Compare also Phil.j 28 ; Sophist^ 16; Ep., 6, 6 ; Antid., 45 ff. ; Nic, 1 ff. ; 
Phil,, 17, 18, 109, 110. Compare also his praise of X670S, Nic, 1-10 ; Sophist., 
17-19 ; Pan., 48^0 ; Antid., 177, 181, 183, 190, 278, 279, 291-5, 306. 

2 Ad Nic., 41 ; Phil, 84 ; Antid., 1. 

8 a/. Phil, 93 ; Panath,, 84, 85 ; Antid., 82, 83. 

* Note also Panath., 271 ; Peace, 1-5 ; Nic, 10, 17 ; Phil, 9, 15 ; Antid,, 3, 
45-50, 67, 70, 84, 276, 277, 278 ; Pan., 188, 189 ; Ad Nic, 1, 2, 53, 54. 
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especially directed against irapaBo^a iyKfOfita, In PhiL, 17, 18, 
speaking of the alarm felt by his friends over his purpose to send 
an oration of advice t6 Philip, instead of an encomiastic display, 
he shows incidentally the frequency and honorable position of 
such speeches. 

Isocrates has often been underrated as an orator, both as 
regards style and theme. Many have regarded as a pretense his 
assumption of a lofty aim and permanent purpose — a mere epi- 
deictic subterfuge. Recent years have brought a sounder and 
more appreciative judgment. 

Isocrates worked in each of the three great departments of 
oratory. His court orations are his earliest compositions ; they 
are few and brief. In later years he speaks in contempt of those 
who write for the law courts. He wrote pure epideictic orations, 
and those which he studiously proclaimed as deliberative ; but 
even these are so thoroughly imbued with the epideictic spirit, not 
to speak of the long passages which are technically such, that it 
is hardly a stretch of terms to call him an epideictic orator 
throughout. 

General Sketch of Epideictic Literature. 

Oratory as a recognized branch of Greek prose began not far 
from the middle of the fifth century B. 0. The epideictic form 
attained a very rapid and high degree of development. Gorgias,^ 
the "founder of artistic prose,'' adopted this style. He trained 
Isocrates, the epideictic orator par excellence, and the two fur- 
nish the model for later literature of this class. The epitaphius, 

^Epideictic literature as a distinctive division of oratory may for all 
practical purposes be said to begin with Gorgias. The ornaments of lan- 
guage known as the Gorgian figures belong to the epideictic branch far 
more fully than any other. The rhetorical devices attributed to him are as 
follows : (1) fMKpoKoylay amplification (c/. Quintil., VIII, 3, 53); (2) trvvrofila^ 
brevity; (3) an answering of jest with earnest and earnest with jest (c/. Horace, 
Sat, I, 10, 14; Cic, De Orat., 11,58, 236); (4) teaching by example rather than 
by precept; (5) a style characterized by flowing expression, and rhythmic 
arrangement, startling figures of language, bold metaphor, poetic epithets. 
His name is especially identified with six figures of language : (1) antithesis 
(&vTiBein.i); (2) paronomasia {TrapovotMala)) (3) repetition of sound, alliteration 
(irap'fix'n<f'-i)\ (4) repetition of words (&vaUTr\ta<rLi)\ (5) likeness of sound in final 
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panegyric, encomium, and other leading types of epideictic 
speech are found in this early period. Thus the epideictic 
division of oratory reached great prominence very early in the 
development of prose literature. It continued, assuming always 
an important, often a commanding, place, until the Greeks ceased 
to produce literature. Taking the most comprehensive possible 
view of the course of epideictic oratory — covering as it does some 
eighteen centuries, if one includes the oratory of the church on 
to the end of the eastern empire — : there are three periods which 
stand out with remarkable prominence when compared with other 
centuries. These are : the first century of its development, the 
fourth B. C, to which the last years of the fifth should be added, 
including such names as Gorgias, Hippias, Isocrates, Alcidamas, 
Polycrates ; the fourth century A. D., with a thoroughly epi- 
deictic spirit and a large production ; such orators as Libanius, 
Themistius, Himerius, Ohoricius, are representative of the period ; 
the second century A. D., with a large literature, and such orators 
as Aristides, Dion Chrysostomus, Polemon. There is ample evi- 
dence of abundant activity in this branch of oratory during other 
centuries, though comparatively little has been preserved. It is 
difficult to judge how completely the orators, with the titles and 
character of their orations, have been reported to us, and any 
attempt to generalize about epideictic literature must, of course, 
take this into consideration as a modifying feature. Epideictic 
oratory, from the ephemeral nature of many of its themes and its 
general light and occasional character, would seem least likely to 
be preserved.^ 

syllables of successive words or clauses (dfMuyr^XevTov); (6) arrangement of 
words in nearly equal periods (irapl<r(a<nsy or laoKQXa). These Gorgian figures 
had great effect upon Greek prose style, especially oratory, but are nowhere 
BO prominent as in the epideictic branch. Compare Navarre, Essai sur la 
Rhitorique grecque (pp. 92 flf.). 

1 Such references as Plato, Sympos.y 177 A flf., and Isocrates, Phil,^ 109, 
and in the Helen and the Busiria, to the frequency of hymns in honor of the 
gods and prose praises of heroes must imply a large body of literature of this 
class before Plato or contemporaneous with him. C/. Philodemus, col. 34, 1, 
215, Sudhaus, probably for a later period. He derides the practice of address- 
ing words of praise to a deity. 
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The Theory. 

Several Greek writers deal with the theory of epideictic 
literature. The earliest extant treatise on rhetoric is that of 
Anaximenes.* But ' this precedes Aristotle's by but very few 
years. Both come so early in the history of rhetoric as in itself 
to render it improbable that oratory received any important gen- 
eral treatment before their day.^ Anaximenes divides oratory into 
two classes — 8i]fn]yoptK6p and hiKaviKovl^ These, however, cover 
the same field which Aristotle and later writers divide into three 
parts. Of these two classes Anaximenes makes seven forms: 
TrpoTpeirriKov and airorpeTTTLKSv, which are political ; iyKcofiiaaTiKov 
and yjreKTifcov, which are epideictic ; and xaTayopiKov and airoXo- 
yf)Tuc6v, which are judicial.* To these he adds i^eraaTL/cov, which 
may be used by itself or in connection with one of the other 
forms. His analysis of the materials for encomia follows much 
the same lines as are found later. He indicates the Toirot much 
more fully than Aristotle. His treatment shows how early they 

1 For a discusBion of the question of authenticity see Cope's Introduction 
to Aristotle^s Rhetoric, pp. 401 flf . ; Spengel, " Die *^riTopiKii irpbs *A\i^ay8pov ein 
Werk des Anaximenes," Zeitschr, f. d. Alterth., 1840, 1847; idem, Artium 
ScriptoreSj 183 flf.; Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Lit., II, 452; idem, 
Jahresher. Ub. die Fortsch. d, class. Alterth. (1885), XIII, p. 1 flf.; Blass, Attische 
Bered., II, 353; III, 353 f.; Ipfelhofer, Die Rhet. des Anaximenes unter den 
Werken des ^WsfofeZes (Diss., Wttrzburg, 1889); Maas, Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, 4 (1896), pp. 103 flf.; Navarre, Essai sur la Rhitorique grecque (1900), 
336 ; Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire in the introduction to his translation of the 
Rhet. ad Alexand. The date of the treatise in question, whether immediately 
before or after Aristotle, is regarded by some as open to debate. 

2 However, the great rhetorical activity of this period is clearly shown 
from literary sources practically contemporaneous, notably Plato, Phaedr., 
266 E flf., where special mention is made of Theodorus of Byzantium, Evenus 
of Paros, Thrasymachus, Polus, Prodicus, Hippias, Protagoras, Lycimnias, 
with the implication that others might be named. Compare 8p. Artt. Script. ; 
Dionys. of Hal., De Isaei lud., chaps, xix flf.; Arist., Rhet., Ill, 13, 5; Quintil., 
Ill, 1, 7 flf.; Plato, Sympos., 177 A ; Cope on Arist., Rhet, III, 1, 7 ; Navarre, 
Essai sur la RMtorique grecque (1900) ; Cic, Orat., chap. 12 ; Suidas. 

8 See Volkmann in Iwan Mtlller's Handbilcher der klass. Alt.-Wis., II, 3 
(1891), p. 640; for a diflforent view cf. Navarre, Essai sur la RMtorique 
grecque, pp. 335 flf. 

* Compare a similar division in Diog. Laert., Ill, 95. 
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became stereotyped, and the presence, of the same in Menander 
and in extant epideictic literature indicates their persistence. 

The considerable volume of epideictic writing which had pre- 
ceded Aristotle's time had, so far as rhetorical treatment was con- 
cerned, apparently been connected with either political or judicial 
oratory. Aristotle, with his instinct for classification, as so often 
in his Rhetoric, takes here a word which had been used in a 
somewhat loose and general way by Plato, and with much greater 
definiteness by Isocrates (see pp. 97 flp.), and makes it a full techni- 
cal term, with distinct outlines and well-defined field. His division 
of oratory [Rhet., I, 3, 2 and 3) is based on the attitude of the 
hearer, who must be either a Kpirrf^ or a 6e(ap6^ (see p. 92). The 
task of the epideictic orator is partly praise and partly blame.* 
He deals chiefly with the present time.^ All of Book I, chap. 9, 
of Aristotle's Rhetoric is devoted to this topic. It is an analysis 
of virtue and vice, the sources of praise and blame — the material 
of the epideictic orator. In section 88 and following he calls 
attention to the appropriateness and importance of amplification 
and comparison. The former, though a feature of all oratory, 
is a chief characteristic of epideictic speech.' 

The frequency with which Aristotle refers to epideictic orators 
or quotes from them is noticeable. The most numerous references 
are to the €7r4Tflf<^to9, TravrjyvpLKJ^^ irapaSo^a iy/ca}fiia^ and iy/ca}fiia of 
persons — the four types of pure epideictic speech best developed 
at that period.* 

1 Cf. Arist., Rhet, I, 3, 5 ; Nicolaus, Sp. Ill, 449, 20 ; Alexander, Sp. Ill, 
1,20; Quintil.. Ill, 7, 1. 

2 Arist., Rhet.y I, 3, 4 ; Alexander, Sp. Ill, 1, 9. 

sAnaximenes, chap. 3 = Sp. 1, 186, 11 flf.; Arist., Rhet, II, 18, 3-5; III, 17, 
init; Quintil., Ill, 7, 6; Aristides, Sp. II, 505, 11; Walz, Rhet Or., Ill, 422; 
VII, 12, 74. 

*C/. 1, 7, 34 (Pericles' ^Ttrd^ioj); III, 10, 7 (same); III, 17, 10 and 11 
(Gorgias, Isocrates); III, 14, 1, 2 (the same); III, 14, 11 (the Menexenus); I, 
9, 30 (the same); III, 14, 11 (Gorgias). In II, 22. 6, he recognizes the familiar 
topics of the epitaphius (and other panegyric forms). "How eulogize the 
Athenians unless we are informed of the sea-fight at Salamis, the battle of 
Marathon, or the exploits achieved by them in behalf of the Heraclidae and 
other like matters? For it is on the real or apparently honorable traits 
attaching to each object that all orators found their panegyrics." Note also 
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Aristotle [Rhet., I, 5, 4 and 5) shows his general familiarity 
with the chief T6'7rot of epideictic discourse — evyeveia^ iroXvtjyiXia^ 
')(priaTO<f)LKlay €vr€/cvia^ ttXoOto?, iroXmeKvla^ €if€py(a, vyieia^ /cdWo^y 
^X^y ^676^09, Bvvafii<: aytaviaTi/ci]^ Bo^a^ Tt^i;, cirrvx^, ap€T% 
etc. In III, 12, 5 and 6, Aristotle states that the epideictic style 
is the best adapted for writing, for its purpose is to be read,^ and 
adds (III, 1, 7) : "Written speeches (7A/09 ifnSecKTtKop) owe their 
power more to the style than to the thought." 

During the comparatively barren period from the close of the 
fourth century B. C. to the beginning of the second A. D. there 
is abundant epideictic product and many rhetorical treatises 
were written.* There is no extant treatise of importance from 
the time of Aristotle (350 B. C.) to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
late in the first century B. 0.** There is a wide gap, not only 

Isocratee (PhiLt 146-8), where he says that no one praises the city (AtheDs) for 
anything bo much as for Marathon and Salamis and Sparta for Thermopylae. 

Though more closely identified with the epitaphius than with any other 
single form, Marathon, Salamis, and earlier mythical contests, as Aristotle 
here suggests, are among the standard topics of epideictic literature as a 
whole. C/. Xenophon, Mem., Ill, 5, 7-14, where Socrates discusses with Peri- 
cles the younger the remedies for the decline of Athens. The record of their 
ancestors should stimulate them — the contest between Athena and Poseidon ; 
the birth and rearing of Erechtheus and the wars waged by him ; the defense 
of the Heraclidae ; the wars carried on in the time of Theseus against the 
Amazons, the Thracians, and Crete ; how they fought against the Persians, 
who were masters of Asia and Europe and did fiiyurra ipya (canal through 
Athos, bridge over the Hellespont); alone of the Greeks they are airrbxBoves ; 
Athens has been the defender of justice, an asylum for the oppressed. 

The earliest grouping of epideictic themes taken from Athenian history 
is to be found in Hdt., IX, 27, where the Athenians employ the familiar 
topics in presenting their case — the Heraclidae and Eurystheus' insolence ; 
the renown of those who died at Thebes ; the wars with the Amazons ; the 
part of Athens in the Trojan war; her deeds at Marathon, and in general 
her distinguished services in the Persian wars. Cf. also Lucian, Rhet. 
Praec.f 18. 

^ Cf. Quintil., Ill, 8, 63, though he perhaps puts a different meaning into 
Aristotle. 

^Susemihl, Oriech. Litt. in der Alexandrinerzeit, treats of this period. 

3 Upon the much discussed question of the genuineness of the rhetoric 
under the name of Dionysius of Halicarnassus see C. Brandst&tter, Leipz. 
Stud., XV (1893), p. 263 ; Blass, De Dionys. Hal. Scriptis Rhet, Bonn (1863); 
Rossler, Dionys. Hal. Librorum de Init, Reliquiis (Lips., 1873); Sad^e, De 
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in time, but in treatment. Anaximenes, and still more notice- 
ably Aristotle, treat epideictic oratory from a general point of 
view, almost entirely disregarding such special forms {e. g., 
hrird^to^^ irpoTpeirTt/cdf;^ 7ravrjyvpiK6<i^ etc.) as had already become 
established. The purpose of the earlier treatises by Anaximenes 
and Aristotle was to give the general characteristics and theory 
of this branch of oratory. Their rhetoric is not a series of rules 
designed to be used by students in actual composition. It is 
rather the foundation upon which such rules might be based. 

Menander, and still more conspicuously Dionysius, present 
little or no general view of their subject.* They occupy themselves 

Script. Rhet. Questiones Crit, (Argentor, 1878); Croiset, Lit. grecque, V, 333 flf.; 
Usener, Dionysii Hal. quae fertur Ars Rhet. (1895). Usener thinks there 
are two parts. The first seven chapters are abridgments from works of the 
time of Aristides. Of the second part the fourth chapter is a work of the first 
century; chaps. 1 and 2 are from different schools, and the last two are the 
work of Dionysius. Cf. also Christ, Gk. Lit. (3d ed., 1898), p. 642 ; Jahrb. f. 
cl. Phil, 115 (1877), 809 ; Acta Societ. Phil. Leips., V (1875), 269. 

* Among the lost works of Philodemus there is a irepl hralvov ; see Sudhaus, 
I 219, col. 38. 

^ The two treatises irepl iiridciKTucQv under the name of Menander may be 
found in Walz, Rhetores Oraeci, Vol. IX, 127-330, or in Spengel, Rhetores 
Oraeci, III, 331-446. Certain diflBculties presented by the title, arrangement, 
and contents have been noted by scholars and discussed to some extent. The 
text of the title is as follows : Mevdvdpov ftiiropos VevedXlwv Sialpetris tCjv iirLSeiKTiKuv. 
The word TcvcdXluv is unmanageable. Walz and Spengel approve Valesius' 
suggestion of irpbs Tcv40\iovy taking the words as a dedication ; Walz sees a 
lacuna between the two treatises. More extended discussion of the ques- 
tions involved may be found in Nitsche's Der Rhetor Menandros und die 
Scholien zu Demosthenes (Berlin, 1883). He quotes the views of Bursian 
that the first part is by Menander, the second by an unknown author ; but 
himself holds that Menander is the author of the second half, written perhaps 
in 273 A. D., and that the first part is by his contemporary Genethlius. This 
view is based largely upon similarities between the second part of the treatise 
and the Demosthenes scholia by Menander. The two treatises became 
joined in a corpus on epideictic oratory, and through error the name of 
Menander was placed before the first. There is an error, too, in the order of 
the second part. Nitsche would rearrange : (1) fiaaiXiKbs \6yos, (2) (rr60aviK6s, 
(3) T/>6(r/3evrtic6s, (4) 2)/ui'^ta/c6f, (5) k\titik6s, (6) Trpo<r<l>(ainjTiK6s, (7) iTi^aTijpios, (8) 
avvTaKTiK6s, (9) XaXid, (10) wporpeirTLK^ XaXid, (11) iin.OaKdiJ.iov, (12) KarevvaiTTLKds, 
(13) y€V€0\iaK6s, (14) fWP(fi5la^ (15) wapafivOrfTucds, (16) ^ird^ios. 

In this order 1-4 inclusive treat of the half -deified rulers of the state and 
of Apollo; 5-8 inclusive might be addressed to Roman governors; 9, the 
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with differentiation of forms and special directions to students. 
Menander in his irepl iirtSenerne&v gives rules in minute detail 
for the composition of twenty-three varieties which the praise of 
men and of things might assume, and even then leaves a consider- 
able part of the field untouched. Dionysius treats only six. Three 
of these (the TravrjyvpneA;, ya/uxd^, and irporpenTiKOf; aOX'qTal^^ are 
not found in Menander ; the other three are treated by him with 
practically the same directions. Menander's failure to include 
the Travr)yvpLK6<: may perhaps be accounted for by the changed 
status of the iravrjyvpt<: and the degeneration of the speech attend- 
ing it to a mere personal encomium. 

Other extant rhetors add little or nothing to the treatment 
of the epideictic branch of oratory. Several confine themselves 
to the practice exercises of the rhetorical schools [irpoyvfivda- 
fiara).^ Alexander, son of Numenius (second century A. D. ) , uses 

XoXtd, is a form which may apply stylistically to all ; 10-16 are speeches 
appropriate to private life. Cf, also Volkmann, Rhet. Oriech. u, ROmer, p. 
119, n., and Phil Rundschau (1884), 643 flf. 

^ The epideictic department of oratory had an important position in the 
rhetoripal training of the Greek youth. There is ample evidence of this in 
the theoretical treatment and the topics of the irpoyvfivdaimra or rhetorical 
practice exercises. The chief treatises are as follows : Hermogenes (second 
century A. D.), Sp. II, 3; Aphthonius (400 A. D.), Sp. II, 21; Theon (date 
uncertain), Sp. II, 59 ; Nicolaus Sophista (fifth century A. D.), Sp. Ill, 449. 
Compare Walz, Rhet. Or., Vols. I, II, for scholia, and Quintil., II, chap. 4. 

Each of the extant works on the TrpoyvfivdafMra discusses to some extent 
the usefulness of the various divisions of the TpoyvuvdtrfMra for each of the 
three branches of oratory. Each had its value for oratory in general, but 
some forms were recognized as more helpful to the judicial, others to the 
deliberative, and still others to the epideictic forms; others contributed 
almost equally to each of the three. Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 449, 
where he says, in effect, their purpose is oratory; their material everything ; 
their training must prepare for each division of oratory. Walz, Rhet Or,, II» 
569, 4 : " irpoyvfivdafiaTa are good for each part of the rhetorical art." Walz, 
II, 5 (Anon. Scholia to Aphthon.): "useful for all, but not all equally for all 
parts." The judgment of the different writers agrees quite closely. The 
fullest discussion from this point of view is found in Nicolaus Sophista. 

The usual topics of the TpoyvfAvdafMra (see Walz, Rhet Or.y 1, 127 ; II, 567) 
were the /xvOos, or myth ; the di-fjyrifMf or narrative ; the xp^la, a maxim made 
the basis of a disquisition. It is defined by Hermogenes, Sp. II, 5 ; Aph- 
thonius, Sp. II, 23, and Theon, Sp. II, 96. The yvdfATi (senteniia) is a general 
proposition treated in like manner. Aristotle {Rhet, II, 21, 2 and 15) defines 
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both terms, iyKWfitaaTiKov and iirtSeL/cTL/cov (Sp. Ill, 1 flf.). He 
goes back to Aristotle's division of the audience as deliberators, 
judges, or mere listeners — hence the term "epideictic." He also 
gives a brief treatment to hymns. Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. Ill, 
449) uses the term iravrfyvpiKov yevcn exclusively. He recognizes 
that other material "besides praise and blame may be properly 
introduced into this class of oratory, which was always more 
inclusive in practice than in theory. Speaking of iyfcayfica (p. 477, 
20), he says the encomium is no longer a simple thing, but much 
subdivided. He perhaps means to have it understood that this 
extreme minuteness of subdivision is of comparatively recent date. 
The origin of the word iy/cayfiiov is discussed by several rhetors. 
Hermogenes gives as an explanation (Sp. II, 11 flf.): "They say 
it is called iy/cdyfiiov because the poets sang the hymns of the gods 
anciently in villages [iv /cc&^at?)." The more probable derivation 
is given by Theon (Sp. II, 109, 27) : iyKdfitov Sk \eyerai r^ roif^ 
iraXaioif^ iv xd/JLtp rivl xal iraiSia Ta<s ek 0€ov^ evXoyia^; Troielv} 

The extent and variety of epideictic literature are readily 
learned from the monuments and the reference to such oratory 
in Greek literature. But our conceptions gain in scope and 
clearness, especially for the period preceding and following the 
beginning of the third century A. D., from the notable treatise 
by Menander, irepl iTriSeiKTiK&v^ to which reference has already 
been made. Menander (Sp. Ill, 331 flf.) begins with an extremely 
brief statement about epideictic oratory in general — two pages 

it : the dvaffKevi/i and Karao-fceui^, confirmation and the opposite ; the kolp6s r&woSf 
locus communis; the lyKibiiuiv^ a laudation ; the ^670$, the opposite of iyKtifuov; 
the a^KptffLs, a comparison ; the ^d<nrot/a, an impersonation or delineation of 
character ; the fjc^pao-is, a description ; the 04<ru, an argument for or against 
an assumed question; the v6fMv elatpopd, discussion of a law. The rhetors 
cite as of special value to the epideictic orator the iyKtifjuov, ^6701, koip6s t&itos, 
(T^Kpitris, ifdoiroiia^ yvtbfirj, BivLs, Helpful in training for the assembly: fi^dos^ 
X/>e/a, TpoTpoiT'^, dwoTpoir'^, dpaffKev^^ irapa<rK€vfi ; for the court orator : divLS^ kolv6s 
rfywoSy dvaiTKevfi, TapaaKev^j •^BoiroUa^ <r&yKpuris, v6/mv el<r(f>opd, Quintil., II, 4, makes 
a similar distinction in the helpfulness of the TpoyvfivdfffjLara, The preparation 
of model exercises of this character formed a part of the work of several 
epideictic speakers, who were teachers as well as orators, notably Libanius 
and Choricius. 

^ Of. Nicolaus Sophista. Sp. Ill, 479, 4 ; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 26. 
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in a total of 116. He adopts Aristotle's triple division of oratory: 
iv SiKaarrjpioi^y iv eKKKqaCai^ fj fiovXak^ and €& Tptroxn rpv^ iin- 
SeLKTiKovf;, Epideictic speech deals with praise and blame (331, 
15). In 1. 18 he dismisses the latter, to fih rov yjroyov fiepo^ 
uTfirfTov. His treatise involves praise only. He then makes the 
general division of praise (331, 19) into that directed toward 
the gods and that which concerns men only. He states in a few 
words the general characteristics of hymns and indicates the 
many subdivisions which might be made in the praise of mortals. 
TrapdBo^a iyxcofiLa are recognized (332, 26), but left for others to 
discuss. Following this is his treatment of the forms of prose 
hymns to the gods. He then gives detailed rules for the com- 
position of the twenty-three different kinds of epideictic speech, 
including the ^fitvdiaKo^ X0709, an elaborate oration in honor 
of Apollo, which, though classed as a X0709, would seem more 
properly a vfivo^ and should certainly be connected with the 
iirtdaXdfiiov, /caTevvaaTtKo^, and yaficKo^s as one of the substitutions 
of prose for poetry. 

His \6yoi are as follows: (1) Praise of a country, its situa- 
tion, its advantages of climate, products, etc. ; its race, founders, 
government, history ; its advancement in science, literature, etc. ; 
its festivals, fine buildings, and any other special attractions. (2) 
Praise of a city, with tottoi almost identical with those employed 
in the praise of a country. (3) Praise of a harbor — very brief. 
(4) Praise of a bay — very brief. (5) Praise of an acropolis — 
very brief. (6) Praise of a city from its 7^09, and (7) from its 
characteristics or pursuits (eTrtTiy&vo-ecDz;). The tottol here are 
naturally like those in the general praise of a city, except for the 
emphasis at special points. (8) The fiaaiXi/co^; XJ709, a speech 
of praise addressed to the ruler (see pp. 113 ff. for detailed presen- 
tation). (9) iirifiaTijpio^ X0709, a speech on disembarking. It 
may be addressed to one's state on returning from a journey, or 
it may be a greeting to a town or to its newly arrived ruler. 
After an expression of joy over the arrival, the speech follows the 
lines of the ^aaiXiKOf; Xrf709, passing at its close into a praise of 
the city or country involved. These main themes vary in 
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prominence according to the circumstances of delivery. When 
addressed to one's native land the speech may be termed a 
irdrpio^ \0709. (10) XaXid, This was the name given to a style 
rather than to a topic. It is noticeable for the absence of fixed 
rules. Several topics of the epideictic circle might be treated in 
the style of the XaXtcf, which was more free and easy, sometimes 
conversational, yet abounding in sweetness, spirited narrative, 
pictures, skilful turns, proverbs, quotations. There are two elhri ; 
one is a avfi^ovXeri/cov etSo^;, the other more purely epideictic. 
It may be used to praise kings or states, or to advise and exhort, 
or to announce some fact pleasant or grievous ; it may be sportive 
in character, praising or censuring something. Brief speeches 
serving as introductions were termed TrpoXdXiaL Menander says 
(389, 27) that the history of Herodotus is full. of materials and 
suggestions for sweet speeches of this sort and that \a\ia( should 
be characterized by the simplicity and smoothness of Xenophon. 
(11) TrpoTrefiTTTucbf; X0709, a speech to one departing ; it is of three 
kinds : if between equals, it is of a lover-like character ; if to a 
superior, laudatory ; a superior may address an inferior, then advice 
is prominent ; when addressed to a ruler it resembles the ^aaiXiKo^ 
\0709. (12) The cTTt^aXa/itoi/, a marriage hymn. [13) /carevvaaTi- 
k6^^ allied to the preceding. ( 14) 7€i/€^\ta«o9, on a birthday. (15) 
TrapafivBrjTLKo^ \0709, a consolation. It begins with a lament. It 
speaks of the yevo^y </)U(7t9, avaTpo<f>rjy iraihela^ iTriTrfSevfiaTa^ irpd^ei^^ 
etc., of the deceased. He is in Elysium : no reason to mourn. 
It is similar in many ways to the fiovfpSca^ and has its close relations 
also with the iTnTd<\>io<;} (16) TrpoacjxovrjTi/co^, an address of wel- 
come to a ruler, closely allied to the ^aaiXiKo^. (17) iTrird^io^ 
\0709, a funeral oration. (18) aTe<\>av(OTiKOf; {^iTTe<\>aviK6<;Y \070I9, 

^ The large literature falling under this general head is treated by 
Buresch in Leipziger Studien, IX (1871), 1-164, under the title, "Consola- 
tionum a Graecis Romanisque Scriptarum Historia Critica.'' He discusses 
the feeling of antiquity in regard to pain and sorrow, and enumerates with 
more or less fulness of detail all the compositions of this character among 
Greek and Roman writers. A supplement is added on Philodemus' trepl 
davdrov. Cf, also for Latin literature, Jahrb. /. cZ. Phil., Suppl., N. F. (1892), 
XVIII, 445, and XIX, 319 (cf. also p. 70). 
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a gr attar um ax^tio, at the presentation of a crown or in recognition 
of some honor bestowed. It is a pure encomium. (19) irpea^ev- 
TiKOf; Xa709, an ambassador's speech, closely allied to the pre- 
ceding and, like it, often becoming a fiaaiXtxA;, In addition to 
the praise of the ruler, it states the special cause for the embassy 
and pictures the conditions which occasioned it. The speech 
admits of great variety. (20) /cXrfTi/ca; XSyo^;, a speech of invita- 
tion addressed to a ruler. It contains praise of the prince and 
of the city, of the event to which he is invited. It is therefore 
largely a ^aaiXiKO*; \J709. (21) avvra/criKOf; \rf709, a farewell 
speech. It laments the necessary parting, praises the people left 
and that to which one is going. Homer [Od,, XIII, 38 flf.) 
presents a model and a text. (22) fiov^Sia^ a plaint. Its tottoi 
are in part those of the iinTd<\>iof; and the irapafivOrfTiKo^, Its 
style more closely resembles that of poetry. It is brief, and may 
be occasioned by other circumstances besides the death of a rela- 
tive or friend. An example may be found in Aristides' oration 
(Or. XX) on the destruction of Smyrna by an earthquake ; or 
Libanius (Or. LXI) on the burning of Apollo's temple. (23) 
'S^fiivOia/cof; X0709, in honor of Apollo. It is a hymn. Menander 
was himself the author of one (Sp. Ill, 335, 24). 

To these may be added from the Rhetoric of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus : (24) yafiiKo; X0709, similar to the eiriOaXd^iiov 
(25) iravqyvpLKOf; X0709, delivered at a iravriyvpt^ } Its composi- 
tion is such as might easily lead to its disintegration into several 
speeches. The name, however, was retained for its most dis- 
tinctive feature — praise of a person, at first a king, later any 
laudatory speech, delivered at a 7ravi]yvpi<; ; or, still more fre- 
quently, no such general gathering was required. The iravaOrj- 
vaiK0<; X0709, which has no rhetorical treatment, is a special type 
of the TravrjyvpiKo^;, (26) irpoTpeirrtKOf; \6yo^, a union of the avfi- 
^ovXevTiKov, and the eiriSeiKTi/cov, eKo?. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus treats one form of it in his Ars Rhetorica — irpoTpeirnKof; 

1 Von Leutsch, Philol., 17, 357, presents the arguments which indicate 
that there were prose panegyrics at Syracuse and in J^gina before Corax. 
Cf. Spengel, Artium Script, 63. Of. also Jahrb. /. Phil, XIII (1884), 417 flf. 
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a0\qTal^. The irporpeirTiKo^ Xoyo^; was much used by philoso- 
phers as well as orators, and the element of display varies. It 
has close relations also with the irepl fiaaCkela^. It is sometimes 
called irapaiveTiKo^ \0709.* Menander has a bare reference to 
(27) irapdSo^a iyKcofiia. 

'o BASiAiKos Aoros. 

No single term represents the aim and scope of epideictic 
literature so completely as the word iyxcofiiov.^ That the encomi- 
astic feature is the most distinctive characteristic of this branch 
of literature is clear from the fact that the title iyKeofiiaariKov is 
frequently used to designate the elSo?, from the discussion of its 
theory by the rhetors, as well as from the examination of its 
literature. 

The word "encomium" is used sometimes in a loose way, with 
merely the general idea of laudatory style. It stands here for a 
point of view and a method of treatment. It is also used for a 
distinct division of literature, a laudatory composition on some 
assigned theme and following conventional rules. It is a pres- 
entation, with more or less extravagant praise, of the good quali- 
ties of a person or thing.^ Encomia in the latter sense are of 

1 For a comparison of these two titles see chapter on philosophy. 

2 Compare Navarre, Essai sur la RMtorique grecque avant Aristote 
(Paris, 1900), p. 84, where he ends his discussion of a definition for the epi- 
deictic branch: "Au total on d^finerait done fort exactement les diverges 
variet^s de I'^loquence epideictique en les appelent des encdmia en prose." 

8 Theon (Sp. II, 109, 20) defines iyKdfuov thus : iyKdfuSv iffn \6yos ifi.(l>avi^<av 
fjJycBos Twv Kar* i.p€T^v rrpd^cwp Kal tG>v HXKuv dyadQv rrcpl ujpnTfjJvov irpbadnrov. For 
similar definitions see Hermogenes, Sp. II, 11, 17; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 25 ; 
Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 478, 25 ; Anaximenes, Sp. 1, 186, 11. 

The encomium deals with 6fio\oyovfUy<av dyaSwv : Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. 
Ill, 481, 29, del 6fjM\oyovfi4v(av iya0Qv pdffavov ylveaOai ; Theon, Sp. II, 109, 28, tA 
dyaOii fidXuTTa hralperai; cf, also Menander, Sp. Ill, 346, 9flf.; Arist., Rhet, 
II, 22, 6. . 

The aim of the encomium is to set forth in the best possible light the 
character and virtues of its subject. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 479, 17 : rb 
Bk vvv (Hf>^ iifi.Qv airrb d^ roOro iyK<bfuov dvofJMJfifJLevov 6 ^Ktrovovfiev els iiraivov rvx^v 
dvdpbs pepwK&ros irpbs dperiiv, Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 5 : rb bk lyK<&fuov rpiX^v 
dpcTTis ^x« /MpTvplav. Alexander Rhetor, Sp. Ill, 2, 17 : iyK<aiii.d^€<rBai .... rbv 
iroXXais dpcrois KCKoafxiijin^vov; cf. Julian, Or., I, init. Isocrates, Panath., 123; 
del di Toifs imx^ipoOvTas Ka6^ inrepPoXi/jv rivas iiraiveTv fi^ tovto {jMvov ivideiKvOvai, fiif 
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the greatest possible variety in theme — gods, men, cities, lands 
animals, plants, pursuits, qualities, paradoxical themes. The enco- 
mium of a god was early made a distinct type and called a hymn. 
An encomium of the dead was called an hnrd<f>Lo^ (Theon, II, 
109, 24) . Of the remaining themes the praise of a person was 
naturally the most prominent, and practically all rhetorical dis- 
cussion agrees with this conception of relative importance.^ 

The encomium appears first in poetry. It was a late speciali- 
zation in Melic Song. The earliest is said to have been com- 
posed by Simonides in honor of those who died at Thermopylae. 
Encomia were composed also by Pindar, Bacchylides, and other 
poets. As later in prose, the word had a general application and 
a more restricted one. In the latter sense it was carefully 

TTomnpoifs dpras airoM, dXX' us drrdo'ais rats d^erais xal tQp t6t€ Kal tQv vvv dii^veyKav. 
This element of extravagant praise in the encomium is seen in Plato, Sym- 
posiunii 198 E : rb KaXQs hrai.v€lv driovv means rb ws fiiyurra dvari 64vai t<^ irpdyfJMTi 
xal ws ic<£XXi<rTo idv re ig ovtws ^x^^^^t ^^^ ''* Z"*^- 

The word "encomium" may be used to include the speech of censure as 
well as that of praise : Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 482, IL This is explained 
and defended by Doxopater, Walz, Rhet Or., II, 461, 9 flP. 

The word fl-a-aivos is used freely us a substitute for iyKfbfuov without differ- 
ence of meaning, although a theoretical distinction is made, e. g., Aristotle, 
Rhet.y I, 9, 33 : tart. 5' ivaivos X670J ifi<l>avll^<av fiiyeBos dpeTrjs . . . . t6 8' iyxiifjuov 
rQv ipytav iarlv. In practice, however, he makes no such distinction, as the 
next section shows. The writers on the vpoyvfivdaimTa speak of the ^iraivos as 
brief, dealing with a single virtue. The iyK(i)fuov is detailed and includes all. 
But this distinction is not observed in practice. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 
478, 30 ; Hermogenes, Sp. II, 25 ; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 29 ; Aristides Rhetor, 
Sp. II, 505, 6. The most extended discAission is given by Alexander, Sp. Ill, 
2, Aid^opa itralvov Kal iyKoj/ilov, where four distinctions are given, but the 
treatise is prefaced by the remark : nvis fiiv otiv otomai ddid<f>opov etvai tlircuvoy 1j 
iyK(bfJuop eliretp. 

^ In theoretical treatment the KCipdXaia and rules for presentation are 
always (Menander excepted) for a person. At the close of the discussion a 
direct statement is usually added to cover all other encomiastic themes, 
stating that these are to be treated with the same heads and after the 
analogy of the encomium of a person. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Or., II, 424 ff., 
tells in detail how to apply the topics of the encomium of a person when one 
is addressing a city or praising a thing. Cf. Scholia ad Aphthonium, Walz, 
II, 45, 9 ff.; Anaximenes, Sp. I, 188, 2 ff.; Menander, Sp. Ill, 332, 20-30; 
Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 484, 30 ff.; Theon, Sp. II, 112, 15 ; Hermogenes, 
Sp., II, 13, 6 ; Quintil., Ill, 7, 26. 
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distinguished from closely related forms, especially the iirtviKtov. 
Smyth [Melic Poets, LXXVI) gives the most recent and com- 
plete discussion of the poetic encomium: "In its limited and 
specific application the encomium denotes a panegyric of living 
personages illustrious for their station or deeds — kings, princes, 
warriors, victors at the national games, magistrates, and, in the 
latest times, the emperors of Rome." 

Like so many other forms of composition, the encomium was 
transferred from poetry to prose. The rhetors, in discussing the 
origin of the word, imply their belief in the poetic source of the 
encomium.* 

The earliest prose encomia were of mythical characters — 
Achilles, Busiris, and the like. Isocrates dealt with these themes, 
but in the way of literary criticism rather than as topics of his 
choice. The fashion of his day does not meet his approval.'* In 
the Euagoras {init,) he declares himself an innovator. Many 
learned men had spoken on other themes, but no one heretofore 
had ventured dvhph^ aperr^v Sih Xoycov iy/c(Ofiid^€iv. His innova- 
tion appears to have been in the use of prose for an encomium of 
this character, in the choice of a contemporary as the subject, and 
in the method of treatment. Many of the permanent features of 
the encomium were fixed before Isocrates' time. They are seen 
in the extant literature and in literary references, notably in 
Aristotle's analysis of Gorgias' praise of Achilles [Bhet,, III, 
17, 11), but the most distinctive feature remained for Isocrates 
to add. He is the first to make portrayal of character the real 
theme. That this is his purpose in an encomium appears from a 
general perusal of the Euagoras and from special passages : 
Sec. 4 : 6 \0709 .... aelfxyqaTOv rrfv aperrfv rrfv ^vayopov irapa 
TTciaiv apOpcoTToi^ iroirjaeiev, Cf* 8, 23, 29, 33, 51, 58, 65, 73. 
Sec. 76 : aOpoiaa^ ra^ ap€Ta<: ra^ eiceivov xal Tq> Xoyo) KoafiTjaa^; 
irapahoCri Oecopelv vfilv koI avvSuiTpi^eiv avrak. Moral qualities 

1 Hermogenes, Sp. II, 11, 23 ; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 26 ; Theon, Sp. II, 
109, 27 ; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 479, 4. The indebtedness of the encomium 
to poetry, in particular that of Isocrates to Pindar, is presented in detail by 
E. Conrotte in Mus4e beige, II (1898), p. 168. 

2 Cf. Euag., 6 ; Panath., 1 and 2. 
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had found a place in encomia in Pindar, but only in single sen- 
tences as a general characterization. There is no analysis of 
character. To introduce the deeds as an evidence of virtues, to 
bring out the character of the one praised, was a new point of 
view. Isocrates does this for the first time in the Euagoras, 
This exaltation of character and the choice of the traditional 
four virtues, appearing just at this period for the first time, are 
in keeping with the more elevated view which Isocrates took of 
the epideictic class of literature, and must also be due in large 
measure to the influence of the Socratic teachings. The enco- 
mium in the form which Isocrates gave it, and which it maintained 
ever after, could hardly have come into being apart from this 
influence. 

The encomium, although closely related to it, should be care- 
fully distinguished from history, both in aim and method. His- 
tory has for its purpose the narration of events, the presentation 
of facts, usually in chronological order, and an impartial inter- 
pretation of their relation to one another. It is not concerned 
with praise or blame, and is far from having a theory to main- 
tain for which facts must be chosen, some emphasized and some 
ignored, or even the truth sacrificed. It lacks all personal bias. 
The encomium does not necessarily narrate, but in most cases 
assumes a knowledge of the facts. It presents them only so far 
as its chief aim — the glorification of the individual — may be 
best served. To this end facts may be selected at will, grouped 
in any order, exaggerated, idealized, understated, if detrimental 
points must be touched upon. Although both rhetors and orators 
make frequent protestation of adherence to truth, facts may be 
invented in some cases. The special aim and the personal ele- 
ment are strong and open. The difference both in treatment and 
style was recognized by ancient rhetors. Cf. Arist., Rhet., Ill, 
16, init. : hirffyriafs S* iv fikp tol^ eiriSei/criKoU iarlv ovk i(l>€^rj^ aWa 
KUTct fxipo^ .... hia Sk tovto ivcore ovk e^ef^? Set SirfyeiaOaij 
otov el 0€\€i<: 'A;^t\\ea iiraLveiv laaai yctp iravre: rh^ irpd^eKj 
aWct 'x^priaOai axnak hel, ihv Sk IS^pirCav^ 8eZ • ov yap iroWol Icaaiv. 
Theon, Sp. II, 112, 2 : irpd^u^ .... ovic i<l>€^7J^ Sii]yovfi€voi. 
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Doxopater, Walz, Rhet, Or,, II, 413, 13 : iaropla ra irpoaovra riaXv 
ayaOh iKrlderat^ to Sk iyKcofiiov fiercL av^rjaews icaX KaraaKevrj^ 
TrpodyeaOai Set, and 412, 25 : to fikv yiup Biijyrjfia \0709 iarip iKden- 
/C09 irpayfiaTcov aTrXw, to Se iyKcifiiov koK&v TrpayficiTcov Koi tov fikv 
SL'qyfiaT0<;j aW 6 axoTrb^ to SiSd^ai SrfXaSfj tov a/cpoaTrfv ttjv irpay- 
liaTelav, tov hk iyxcofiiov to davfiaadrjpai iirl Toh keyofievoi^ to 
iyK(Ofiia^6fjL€vov /cal iv fxev Ttp SirfyijfiaTi icav tcl irpoaovra Tivl 
Siepx^^fJ'cda, aXk^ ov^l koI tov irpd^avTa Oavfid^ofiev ctt' eKelvoi^* 
iv Se Ta> iyK(o/JLioi) ov fiovov Ta irpoaovra Ttvl KoKh Xeyo/xev, aXXct /cat 
hr* e/cetVot9 davfid^ofiev. The eiriTd^iof}, which is the oldest form 
of prose encomium extant, shows these characteristic differences 
from history. They may be seen also in Isocrates' Euagoras, 
and are directly stated a few years later in the Philippus (sec. 
109), where he refers to the usual rehearsal of Heracles' exploits 
in encomia as historical ; they merely enumerate his deeds. He 
sees the opportunity to treat the subject anew in the form of a 
true encomium which makes virtues — character, the determining 
feature. 

The connection between the encomium and biography is still 
more intimate. Biography is an essential part of history, but 
when made a separate composition it partakes of the nature of both 
history and the encomium. A portrayal of character is the main 
aim in each, so events may be treated in summary fashion ; but 
the encomium gives more room for choice, idealization, omission. 
The encomium may be more or less fully biographical as the sub- 
ject is well known or not. Achilles does not require that the facts 
of his life be presented, but in praising Oritias, whose deeds are 
not familiar, the orator must narrate. Polybius (X, 21 (24), 8) 
contrasts the method appropriate for his life of Philopoemen 
with that to be employed in history : Sxrirep yhp eKelvo^ 6 totto^j 
U7rdpx<t)v iyKcofiLaaTLK6<;y ainpTei tov K€<f>akaici)Si] Kal fi€T^ av^ijaeay; 
T&v irpd^ecov aTroXoyiafiov ouro)? 6 ttj^ laTopCa^^ koivo^ av iiratvov 
Kal yfrdyov^ ^rjT€i tov aXi]0rj Kol tov fi€T^ aTToSe/feo)? Kal t&v eKaoTOi^ 
TrapeirofidvoDv avXXoyiafi&v. Compare also Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Ep. ad Cn. Pomp, de Platone, 751, 8 (Keiske). The 
point ii> discussion is the difference between an encomium and a 
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complete investigation : orav fiev hraivov irpoeKrjTai ypd<l>€iv ta9 
Trpdyfiajo^, ctre awfxaTo^ oirotovyenvo^^ tA? aperh^ avrov^ koL ov tA 
aTV^^Ty/iara, el ri irpoaecm r^ Trptvyfiari^ fj r^ a-dfiaTi, Selv 7rpo<l>4- 
peiv' orav he fiovXrjd^ Siayv&vai^ rl to icpdritrrov ev imphrjirore ^Upy 
ical ri TO ^ekTLorov t&v vtto tuvto ydpo^ IpyoDv, Tffv a/cpifieaTaTrfv 
i^^Taaiv irpoifydpeiVj xal firfSiv irapaXehreiv t&v irpoaovTWv axnol^y 
e?T€ KUK&Vy €tT€ ajaO&v, 

The encomium is not to be made an apology. Isocrates is 
our authority for this. It is no true encomium which assumes 
an apologetic tone. He says [Helen, 14) : airoXoyelaOai p.ev yap 
irpoarfKei irepX t&v aiiKelv ahiav €X<ivT(ov, hraivelv Bk tois iirl 
ayad^ tlvl huii^ipovTw;. This is quoted by Theon, Sp. II, 112, 11, 
in support of his opinion 'that faults should be concealed as 
much as possible, p>r} \ddoD/M€v airoXoylav avr* ij/coDfi(ov iroirjaavTei } 
Compare also Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 481, 28, where he says 
that the question often arises whether the encomium admits 
of avTlOeai^ (opposition, criticism, disputable material). The 
answer is : No ; but if the case absolutely requires it, explain 
away artfully. Quintilian (III, 7, 6) provides for occasional 
apology and defense. 

Rhetorical treatment of the encomium in the abstract, i, e., 
apart from some person or thing, is not separated from that of 
encomiastic literature as a whole.^ Rhetorical discussion of the 
encomium in its more restricted sense is abundant.^ 

The rhetors who deal with the Trpoyvfivda-fiaTa make the iyKa}' 
fiiov* one of its forms and add rules for its composition. With 
them the term has at least three distinct significations: (1) It 

^ Cf. BuairiSf 5. 

^ Cf. Anaximenes, chaps. 3 and 35; Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9. 

^Oue would consult here Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ars Rhet.; Menan- 
der, rrepl itrideiKTiKwv ; the writers on progymnasmata — Hermogenes, Aphtho- 
nius, Theon, Nicolaus Sophista, Aristides, together with the scholia to 
Aphthonius, and Doxopater, Ad Aphthonium. 

* The tfKfbfJMv and ^670$ are treated with much minuteness of detail by 
writers on the irpoyvfAvdfffiaTa, Sp. Ill, 477 ; II, 11-14, 35, 36, 109-12. As in 
Dionys. of Hal. and Menander, the iyxiifuov is the theme of real importance. 
Its rdirot, are those found in the encomiastic \^oi of Menander. The vpoyvfAvdo'- 
fiara as a whole are essentially stylistic. Even when their primary purpose is 
to prepare for other divisions of oratory they are characterized by epideictic 
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is employed for the epideictic class as a whole, e. gr., Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. Ill, 477, 20, where he includes Trdvre; dirXm oi 
€Vil>7ffjicav ^yovrei \6yoL under the title iyKCJfiiov and calls it an 
etSo^;. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet, Or,, II, 415, 13 : iareov Skj on to 
iyK(i)fiiov yevixSv iariv opofia • Saipelrai yap e?9 re iin^aTrfptom .... 
Kol airXm €69 Trdvra^ rov^ ev^rj/xiav irepid'XpvTa^ \070u9. Cf, Scholia 
ad Aphthon., Walz, II, 618, 10, and Theon, Sp. II, 61, 20. (2) It 
is used in the ordinary sense of a speech in praise of a person 
or thing. Their rules for its composition illustrate this meaning, 
and Aphthonius gives examples in his iy/c€Ofiiov Qov/cvSiSov and the 
<To<f>ia^ iy/c(!)fiiov. (3) The encomium is an element which may 
be introduced as a subordinate feature in other forms. This use 
is discussed by Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 478 (see p. 95). 

From the specific statements given by these rhetors and Menan- 
der, together with the more general treatment of the subject given 
by Anaximenes and Aristotle, we can readily discover the method 
and the topics which by theory should enter into the encomium. 
The ideal for the encomium of a person, both in theory and prac- 
tice, was remarkably uniform.^ It agrees in general conception, 

qualities. The most promiDent among them is the use of encomiastic r6iro 
in other and apparently unrelated TrpoyvfjLvdafMTa, e. gr., those classified below 
as especially helpful for symbouleutic and forensic oratory. 

In the xP^ia praise of the author, his country, etc., are important r&iroi, 
Cf. Sp. Ill, 461-3 ; II, 6. Aphthonius, Sp. II, 23, gives a sample xp^^a in which 
the '* iyKUfjLiaffTLKdp" is made a prominent division. So also in the example 
of the yvdtfxri ; Sp. II, 26. For ^traivos in the Koivbi t&ttos see III, 470, 471 ; II, 
106, 107 ; in the fftryKpiais, II, 14, 42, 113^15 ; in the ifOoiroUa, II, 115 ; III, 490. 
The Biffii (cf, also the U7r6^e<rts) is defined as symbouleutic in form, but pane- 
gyric in material; Sp. Ill, 494, 495; II, 120, 121. The composition of the 
04<ns, a fictitious address before an imaginary tribunal, based upon laws exist- 
ing only in the mind of the speaker, and its t&ttol, directly transferred from 
the iyK(»tfuovj favored the epideictic style. Cf. Choricius, p. 205, Boiss.; Liba- 
nius, Vol. IV, R ; Seneca's Controverslae, Much the same could be said of 
several other forms. Thus the prominence of the iyxibfuov as a separate -a-po- 
yi^fAvaff/ia^ together with its entrance as an element into many others, helps to 
prove the epideictic character of the TrpoyvfAvdafiara as a whole and accounts 
in large measure for the strong influence of Greek rhetorical training in 
continuing and extending the epideictic style. 

^ For instance, Theon (cf. also Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 21) reproduces (Sp. II, 
110) much of the detail of Anaximenes (Sp. 1, 186, 187). Much the same may 
be found also in Aristotle, Rhet, 1, 9, 16, 18, 19, 31, 38, and Quintil., Ill, 7, 12, 16. 
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and even largely in details, from almost the earliest to the latest 
period of Greek literature. 

The main topics or divisions* are given in the most thoroughly 
tabulated form by Aphthonius'^ (date variously given, 315, 400 
A. D.) in his brief treatment of iyxcafiLov. Cf. also Sp. II, 35 
and 36; Walz, Rhet Or., II, 617, 20flf. {Scholia ad Aphthon,); 
Doxopater, Walz, II, 423 ff . ; 434, 30 ; 464, 20. His scheme is 
as follows : 



1. Trpooifitov 



II. y€F09 



III. dvarpo^iy - 



^1. I^vos 

2. trarpis 

3. trpoyovoi 
^4. iraT€/»cs. 

1. CTTiri^Scv/iara 

2. T€xyrj 

3. VQfAOl 



ri. 



IV. TT/BofctS 

(to fiiyiarov 
Kc^oAaiov) 



Kara wvynv < . , 



v> 



V. frvyKpifTvs 
VI. €irtXoyos 



KaA.Xo9 

2. Kark crco/ia "^ ra;(Os 

p<afirj 

SvvooTcta 

3. Kara rvxqv -{ irXo9ro9 

^iXoi 



Although Menander gives no separate chapter to the enco- 
mium, he recites its t&itol^ e. gr.. Ill, 420, 11. The €7rATcf</)to9 

1 Ke0(£Xata, r&iroi. are used, though the latter more frequently. fi4f»i occurs 
sometimes. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet, Qr., II, 412, discusses the use of these 
terms. He regards r6iro( as more appropriate for the encomium, but in II, 
434, 30, and elsewhere, he uses jce^dXata for the main heads and fiifyn for 
subordinate. 

^This seems to represent what Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. Ill, 479, 26) of a 
century later calls the prevailing view in distinction from that of the ancients, 
especially Plato, and represented apparently by Theon. 
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employs them : 7^09, yepeai^, <^u(7t9, avarpoijyijy iraiheia^ hnrr^heih 
fjMTa, irpd^ei^ (1. 25), rvxn (1. 28), axriKpiai^ (1. 31). C/. 413, 11 
and the fiaaCKLK&i Xoyo^;. Dionysius of Halicarnassus says (VI, 2) 
that the rdiroi of the hnrdif^to^ are the same as those of the 
iyxcofiiop : irarpk {irpoyovoL)^ <^vais^ ay(oyri {Traihela^ emTrfSev- 
fiara), irpd^ei^. With these compare Anaximenes, Sp. I, 225, 6 : 
(1) TrpooLfiiov, (2) yeveaXoyia^ (3) avaTpo<\>rj {^pya^ Tp6<\>o^^ eiTLTq- 
Sevfjiara)^ (4) avyxpiaK, All discussion is from the point of view 
of aperaL The ivOvfirjfia and yvdjfirj of the person praised are to 
be brought out prominently.* 

The continuity in the ideal for the encomium is best seen in 
Theon.'^ There are three sources of praise (II, 109, 29), since 
ayaOd are of three classes : rh irepl '^v^rjv re ical ^^09, ra ik irepX 
(r&fMiy rh he €^<t)0€v. This division, Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. Ill, 
479, 20) says, is that of the ancients, especially Plato. Theon 
presents them in chiastic order : 

T€t l^(o0€v are ivyeveiaj 7ro\t9, Wvo^^ iroXiTeia, yovek, iraiheCa^ 
(f>i\iaj So^a, ^PX^'i ^rXoOro?, evreKvia^ evdavaala, 

ra irepX a&fxa are vyeia tV^^w, /ca\\o9, evaiadrjala, 

ra irepX yfrv^V^ are ra airovhala r/0iKa xal tovtoi<: a/co\ov0ov<rai 
Trpd^ei^ ; say that one is <\>p6viixo^^ a(l><f>p(ov, avSpelo^j Sucaio^^ oclo^j 
iXevOepio^, /jL€ya\6(l>pa}v, and the like. 

One notes especially the similarity to Anaximenes (Sp. I, chap. 
35, especially, p. 225, 24flf.). There ayaOd are : (1) tA ?|a) t^? 
aperrj^, (2) ra iv airy ry apery. The former are evyiveia^ P^f^V^ 
^aWo9, TrXovTO^: ; the latter, (70</)ta, SiKaioavvqj avhpela^ evSo^a iiri- 
TTfSevfMara, These are to be made more prominent. Compare 
also Auctor ad Heren., Ill, 6, 10 ff., for an analysis similar to 
that of Theon. 

Almost all writers upon the encomium and other epideictic 
forms speak directly or indirectly of the great freedom allowed in 
applying rhetorical precepts. The subject and the circumstances 
must determine the prominence of the various Tdiroi. The situa- 
tion may even demand that some be omitted altogether. One 

1 C/. 227, 2 and 22 ; 228,1. 

^ In discussion of r6n-o( he sometimes almost translates Anaximenes and 
Aristotle (see p. 119, n. 1). 
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frequently meets such statements as that of Menander (Sp. Ill, 
370, 9): iav 8k fiifre 17 irarph fn^re to edvo^ Txr/xavQ TrepifiXerrrov, 
a<f>i^<r€K fA€v TOVTO^ etc. Cf. Quintil., II, 13. 

The essential features of an ordinary encomium of a person 
seem to have been : 

1. irpooLfjiiov. Great freedom is allowed here ; anything which 
the subject suggests.^ One of the most common features was a 
profession of inadequacy before a subject so vast. Doxopater 
(Walz, Rhet. Or,, II, 449, 33) says: "It is the law of encomi- 
asts to agree always that the subject is greater than words can 
match." 

2. yevo*; — the ancestry immediate and remote. Here belongs 
also reference to the city, the country, or the nation of the one 
praised. Any one of the four subdivisions given by Aphthonius 
may be taken to the exclusion of the others. 

3. yeveai^. This refers especially to any noteworthy fact pre- 
ceding or attending the birth — an omen or a dream. Pericles, 
Romulus, and Cyrus are the stock examples.^ 

4. avaTpo<f>ilj — the circumstances of his youth.' A stock 
reference here is to Achilles, who fed on lions' marrow and was 
trained by Chiron. Under this head one may refer also to 
early indications of character [(f>vaK t^9 '^i^^?), love of learning, 
natural ability, special aptitudes.* Doxopater (Walz, Rhet, Gr,, 
II, 429, 27 ) defines avaTpo<\>ri : 17 he avarpo^rj rfjv iralheuaLv koI 
Ttjv ix iraih<ov ek avSpa^ SrfXol irpiohov. He says one must not 
call it rpofftTj (1. 25), but Hermogenes does so (Sp. II, 12, 10). 

5. iTTLTrjSeifiara. There is considerable variety in its defini- 
tion and also in its use. The highest interpretation is that 
given by Menander, who means by iTrirrjSevfJuiTa deeds implying 
choice and so revealing character apart from irpd^ev; aycoviari/caL 
Compare also hnTqhevfiara yap iariv IvSei^i^ tov ijOov^ /cat rfp; 
TrpoaipeaeoD^ t&v avBp&v avev irpd^eoDP ayoDviariK&v (Sp. Ill, 384, 

1 Cf, Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 479, 27. 

2 See NicolauB Sophista, Sp. Ill, 480, 31 flf.; Menander, Sp. Ill, 371, .3; 
Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 8 ; Quintil., Ill, 7, 11. 

8 Menander, Sp. Ill, 371, 18 fP. 
* Menander, Sp. Ill, 371, 25 flf. 
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20, iiriffaTi^pio^) . His reference to it in the /3a(Ti\iK0<; Xo'709 
agrees with this (372, 4) : iinTijSevfiaTa S' iarlv avev aycavoDv 
irpd^ec^ rjOi/cai' (this is Walz' reading, IX, 220, 10) /cal yhp rh cttl- 
TrjSevfiara rjOovf; ^/JL<f>aa'iv Tre/ot^et, otop art SUaio^ iydvero fj a(iKf)p(OP 
ev ry veoTTfTi.^ This interpretation of the term requires that in 
practice the 7r/oaf et? should be more or less intermingled with the 
iiTLTijSevfiaTa. The iTriTrfSevfiara determine the Tr/oafei? and also 
are seen in them. Doxopater, in explaining why hnTrjSevfiaTa 
have no place in the praise of a city, adds as the reason (Walz, 
Rhet. Gr,, II, 431, 32): iiriTrjSevfiaTa /xkv yap iari Kplai^ yjrvxv^ 
fiera \6yov Koi aXpeai^. A careful distinction is then made 
between iinTrjBevfiaTa and r^vrj. With this compare Anon, ad 
Aphthon., Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 43, 23 : iirLT'qSev/jLa fiev 17 tov ^lov 
aXpeai^^ olov on eXXero arpareveaOai • ri'xyn S^ to ek e^iv i\0€iv tov 
iTTiTrjSevfiaTO^, erepoi he <f>aai rd'xyrjv fikv to Sia fiaOijaeay; fiovr)^ 
7rpoayip6fi€vovy iinT'qSevfjba Se to iirl t&v TrpayfidroDv avr&v rjKetv 
ek fi€Ta^€ipia-iv. ax; 6 'A/otcrroTeA-i;? tv^ov IfiaOe fxep fcal ttjv 
prfTopiKTjVj eTrerrfhevae he t^v <f>i\oao<^iav^ irav to (jyiXorifiov ek 
avrfjv Tpeyjra^:.^ 

This leads to the other important meaning. One learns many 
things, but some with greater zeal and by choice. This element of 
personal choice usually decides the vocation. So in the treatises 
on the Trpoyvfivdafiara especially eiriTT^Sevfui comes to mean one's 
profession, iirl tovtoi^ ix t&v eTnTrjSevfiaTcov, olov irolov errerri- 
heuae ^lov^ <\>CK6ao<\>ov ^ prjTopiKov ^ arpaTKOTiKov; to Sk Kvpidyrarov 
ai irpd^eis. ev yhp rovi iTriTrjBevfiaaiv ai Trpd^ec^, olov arpaTKO- 
TLKov fiiov eXSfievo^ rl ev rovrtp Kareirpa^e f Hermogenes, Sp. II, 
12, 16flf. 

6. irpd^ei^. It is universally agreed that this is the chief 
topic : TO Sk Kvptdyrarov ai irpd^ei*;, Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 18 ; 
TO fidyuTTOv T&v €y/ca)fji((ov KecjydXaiovj Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., 

II, 432, 14. The irpd^ei^ are treated in two great divisions 

1 Cf. Theon, Sp. II, 110, 7 ; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 481, 10; Quintil., 

III, 7, 15. 

2 Cf. also II, 430, 14 ; 429, 32. 

'C/. also L. and S.; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 36, 11; Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. 
Or., II, 429, 31 ; Menander, Sp. Ill, 332, 21. 
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— those of war and those of peace. They are not presented in 
full or in chronological order. Selection is made, and they are 
grouped to illustrate the Socratic virtues : avSpeia^ hLKatoawq^ 
4T(o<^po<Tvv7i^ (f>p6prfai^. <l>i\av0p(O7r(a is often added as a separate 
or a more comprehensive virtue. 

Theon, Sp. II, 112, 2: fiera Se ravra to? irpd^ei^ Koi ri 
KUTopOcifiaTa irapaXrj'slr6/i€0a ovk €<f>€^rj^ Birjyovfievof Xdjovre: yap 
dWa irpoaTiOefieu tcarib fxCav €/cda"n)v aperi^v^ erreira rh Ipya 
iie^Covre^j otov otl ^p aaxfypcoPj TrpoXeyeip xal eTn<\>€peLP evOis, rl 
avrip (TOD<t>pojn)TiKop epyop TreTrpaKrai, ofiolay; iirl t&p aWcop aper&p, 

Menander, Sp. Ill, 373, 5 : hialpei yap airapra'xpv tA? irpd^ei^: 
&p ap fieXXri^ iyKcofiid^eip, eh ra^ aperd^ .... zeal opa^ t(p(op 
ap€T&p elaip ai Trpd^ei^. 

Aristotle [Bhet., Ill, 16, 2), speaking of the form of narra- 
tion appropriate for epideictic oratory, adds : Sia Se toOt' iplore 
OVK e<^f^9 ^€1 Sirjyeia-OaL irdpra^ . . , . ix fi€P ovp tovtcdp apSpelo^^ 
ix Sk T&pSe (ro(/>o9 ^ SiKaio^, 

Julian {Or,, I, p. 4 c, R) : the irpd^€i<; are to be introduced as 
ypcopia/JUiTa t&p t?J9 '^v^^? aper&p. 

Since the object of an encomium is to portray the character 
of the person praised, one must inquire into the principles 
actuating the Tr/oafet? and show an underlying moral purpose 
{irpoaCpefTL^Y Aristotle, Rhet,, I, 9, 32: iirei S* i/c t&p irpd^eoop 
6 hraLPO^;^ tSiop Sk tov airovialov to Kara irpoalpeaip^ ireipardop 
SeiKPVPai irpdrropra icarh Trpoalpeaip . . . , ra S^ epya arjfiela t^ 
^^60)9 iariPj iirel iiraipolfiep &p /cat fii) ireirpayora^ ei Triarevoifiep 
elpai TOiovTOP, 

Anon, ad Aphthon., Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 44, 5: ra fiep aXXa 

<t>va-€a)^ tj TVXV^ ^ '^^^ irarepcop ia-rl hwprniara^ atnai hk t?)? ti^i&p 

avT&p ypm/Jbtj^ /cal Trpoaipeaeco^. 

» 

Doxopater, Walz, Rhet, Gr., II, 433, 10 ff., in answering 
the question how one can call ra^ aperh^ * irpd^ev; * when the latter 
are more properly ef €t9, says : irpd^eK t^9 Trpoaip^aem elai^ while 
#ca\\o9 and other physical qualities are airpoalpera , , , , ov Ta<: 
Trj^ '^vxn^ ^ Toif a&fiaro^ ipravda aperis Xdyeij aXXcL rct^ Sta 
T&p aper&p tovtcop irpd^ei^' Koi yctp t&p irpd^eoop ai flip /carh 
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hucaioavvqv^ ai Sk Karb. avhplav^ ai Se xaO^ irepav t&p aXXcov 
apcT&v yivovrai,^ 

Even when speaking of external and physical matters, 
qualities of character are to be made prominent. Theon, Sp. 
II, 111, 12 ff., when discussing other goods, i/cro^ /cal irepX <r&fia^ 
like €vy€P€ia^ one should speak of them ovk dirXm ovS^ ay; erv^e rov 
\6yov SuLTidefievoi, aW' i<f>^ cKciaTov hencuvvre;^ on fif) avorjrayi^ aWcu . 
(^povlyM^i Kal &^ eSei avroi^ i^pi^aaro (rjKLaTa yap iiraivovo'L fitf 
KUTct irpoalpeaiv aW ex rvyt)^ ct exovaiv ay ad a) olov on evrv^&v 
fiv fidrpio^ Kal <\>L\dv6payn'o^j koI tt/oo? toih; <^t\ou9 o avro^ Kal 
SiKaio^j Kal Tok 70V a(OfiaT&; irXeoveKTi^fiaai a-axfypovcn^ irpoarjvexdv* 
Compare also 112, 1 : fiaKiara yhp iv rok arv^VM'^^*'^ iKXdfiTrei rj 
aperrj, 

7. cvyKpuTK, This is regarded as a most important division, 
but in application it is left to circumstances and the judgment of 
the writer. Hermogenes states both facts in a single sentence 
(Sp. II, 13, 3) : fieyio'TTj Se iv T0Z9 iyKcofiioi^ a^opfi^ 17 airo r&v 
avyKpiaeoDV rfp rd^ei^ 0)9 av 6 Kaipht; v<f>i]yrJTai, avyKpiai^ is a 
notable reliance in all epideictic writing. It is enjoined in 
Aristotle.^ 

The rhetoricians indicate two distinct kinds of comparison. 
There is the minor or incidental <rvyKpiai<: (^fi€piKij, Sp. Ill, 377, 5), 
where some one phase of a subject or a single quality is likened 
to some other, and the final or general avyKpun^ [TeXetordTij, or 
Trepl oXrj^ Trj<; vTroOetreas^ 376, 31), where a more comprehensive 
comparison is made.® 

All the rhetors make (TvyKpiais a separate irpoyvfjivaa-fia as 
well as a topic in the encomium.* The avyKpurt^ is a feature 

» Cf, Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 481, 17 ; Plato, Menex., 237 A ; Anaxi- 
menes, Sp. I, 225, 24 ("pass over tA ?^w rifs dper^s briefly"); Quintil., Ill, 7, 15. 

2 Cf. Ehet, h 9, 38, 39 ; Anaximenes, Sp. 1, 187, 7 and 12 ; 227, 9 ; Doxo- 
pater, Walz, Rhet Or., II. 446, 13 ; 483, 25 ; Scholia ad Aphth., Walz, II, 79, 
20 ; Auctor ad Heren., IV, 33. 

3 In addition to Menander one may note Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. Ill, 481, 
18 and 25 ; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 42, 20 ; Anon. Scholia ad Aphth., Walz., Rhet. 
Or., II, 45, 3; Doxopater, Walz, II, 446, 21; 479; 480; Scholia ad Aphth., 
Walz, II, 637, 14 ; Quintil., VII, 2, 22. 

Compare also Quintil., II, 4, 21. 
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of other kinds of composition.* The Si'qyrjfia may take this 
form.^ 

8. €7r/Xo709. Like the irpooifiiop its form depends upon what 
the subject or the circumstances suggest. It is often a brief 
summing up of the results of the life under discussion and an 
appeal to others to imitate his virtues. It ends most appropri- 
ately with a prayer.^'* 

Menander {irepl iiriSeiKTiK&Vy Sp. Ill, 329 flF.) and other writers 
indicate the minuteness with which the encomium of a person 
became subdivided. The division is artificial in the extreme. 
The titles indicate a wide range, but all the various forms rest 
upon these roiroi as the basis. By varying the emphasis and 

Quintil., Ill, 8, 34 ; IX, 2, 100 ; Auctor ad Heren., II, 14, 21 ; 29, 46 ; 33, 44. 

2HermogeneB, Sp. II, 5, 3, and 16; Theon, Sp. II, 88, 17; Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. Ill, 457, 14 and 22. 

'Doxopater, Walz, Rhet Or., II, 434, 13; Aphthr lus, Sp. II, 36, 18; 
Menander, Sp. Ill, 377, 28 (patnXtKbs \6yos); 422, 3 (^irtrrf los). 

*It is interesting to note how distinctly these ' a-oi may be seen in the 
Euagoras of Isocrates — the earliest instance of an e jomium in its permanent 
form : e. gr., (1) Tpooituov (sees. 1-11); (2) 7^w$ (ivbyovoi (12), irp6yovoi (19)) (12-18); 
(3) 7^w(ris (19); (4) dwrpo^ij (22), iiriTiidej6fiaTa (22), 0iJ<rts (23, 29). These are not 
given in detail or confined to the sections named. (5) irpd^eis in war and 
peace. These are introduced with the preceding, but are found especially 
from sec. 34 on. The virtues — dvdpela (23, 65), (ro<t>la (23), ducaio<r&tnii (23), <f>p6tniiffii 
(41, 65), fffa<t>po<ri>ini (22), (pCKavOpiavia (43), irpa&rris (49), fJLerpt&rris (49), 6(ri6Trjs (51) — 
are made the occasion for introducing the vpd^eis. Note especially sec. 34, 
where he says that it is impossible to present the vpd^eis in detail. If we 
select the most distinguished, we shall get at his character {i^erQfiev) as 
effectively and more briefly. At sec. 46, after enumerating various qualities, 
he adds: "The evidence for these may be seen in his deeds;" and 65, "How 
could one display his dvdpelav^ <t>p6vrf<nif If (r{finra(rav t^p dper^v better than did 
Toioi^TUP ipyiav Koi kiMpwpV* An oration is better than a statue for a portrayal of 
character, inciting to imitation ; 73, c/. 75. Other references to the portrayal 
of dpcTi/j as the main purpose of an oration of this character may be found in 
4, 5, 8, 23, 33, 41, 65. (6) nJxn (25, 59); (7) <r^Kpi<ri.s. An extended comparison, 
37, 38 ; minor ones, 23, 27, 35, 60, 64, 65. (8) ivLXoyos (73-80). 

In 19 we meet the phrase so familiar in all forms of epideictic speech : 
Ap^ofiai d^ iK tQp btuikoyovijuiptap \iyeip irepl adroC. The word iviTfjdedfiaTa occurs 
twice, 2, 77. In the former case it is nearly equivalent to irpd^eis ; in 77 dperal 
might be a fair substitute. 

A similar analysis of the Agesilaus of Xenophon could be made, though 
it agrees far less fully with the type. 
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by the addition of the local coloring and circumstances which 
the type or the special occasion suggests, almost any epideictic 
speech can be made to result. 

Among personal encomia the most frequent, the most dis- 
tinctive and extravagant in praise, would naturally be that 
addressed to a person in high authority — a king, emperor, or 
governor of a province. Quintilian recognizes this by a direct 
statement : "Fortune, too, gives dignity, as in kings, and princes ; 
for here there is an ampler field for displaying merit" (III, 7, 
13). Dionysiusof Halicarnassus {JSp. ad Pomp., 783 R) speaks 
of the advantage Theopompus had in topic : ^aaiXetov re ^iov9 
Kol rpoTTcov ISuofiara SeS'qXooKe,^ 

Rules for the composition of such an encomium are found 
in Menander's treatise (III, 368 ff.). His title is o ffaaiXiKo^: 
X6yo9, and he apparently intends it as primarily, at least, a series 
of directions for an address to the Roman emperor. It stands as 
the representative rhetorical treatment for this type of speech. 
Although the encomiastic address to one in high authority is 
frequent and belongs to all periods, Menander's title does not 
seem to have been extensively employed.^ It is, however, the 
most convenient term by which to refer to a large and important 
branch of epideictic literature, and as such we shall employ it in 

^ Cf. Isocrates, Euag., 40 ; vvv 5' diravres &p dfwXoy^aeLav rvpavvlda Kal tQv Oeitav 
dyaOQp Kal tQv dvSp(airlv(av fJniytirTov Kal acfivdrarov Kal ir6pt/iiaxi7T6Taroi' ehai, " What 
orator could do justice to the praises of a king ?*' 

^ It would appear that the title which Menander employed, appropriate 
though it was, did not obtain currency. Even epideictic orators near 
Menander*s time did not use it. Libanius (Or. 60) has the title els to^s 
a&roKpdropas KiivffTavra Kal K(ov<rTdpTiop, pa<n\iK6s X670S. The four orations on 
royalty addressed to Trajan by Dion Chrysostomus, which possess many 
features of the patriKiKhs \&yos as outlined by Menander, are entitled vepl 
paaiKelas fj X6701 pa<n\tKol. But in the majority of cases the encomium to a 
king is merely els /Sao-iX^a, e. gr., Aristides, Or. 9 ; Libanius, Or. 5 ; Themistius, 
Or. 4 (els a^oKpdropa); or with the word iyK<&/juop, e. gr., Julian (Or. I), Nicostra- 
tus, Orion. Menander himself does not employ the title in the reference 
which he makes to the difference between the irpoa'0wi^Ttic6s and the pa<n\iKbs 
X670S (III, 415, init, especially 11. 6, 9). Strangely enough the reference which 
he makes to the fiiyas /3a<riXtic6s of Oallinicus (III, 370, 14) cannot be veriiied. 
Suidas speaks in particular only of a irpo<r<t>ti>P7iTiK6s FaXii^v^. 
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this chapter and elsewhere for the encomium of one in high author- 
ity, without special xegard to the period when it was written. 

The ^aaiXLKo^ Xoyo^: is a form of oration which is less likely 
to be found under freedom and democratic forms of government. 
More than any other type of epideictic speech it belongs most 
naturally to a subject people. It exactly befits the Greece of 
the period of Macedonian, or still better of Roman, supremacy, 
and there it is most frequent. In the form in which Menander 
outlines it, it is hardly conceivable for the Greece of the time of 
the Persian wars. 

The existing and reported jSaaiXiKol 'Koyoi are numerous and 
extend from the time of Isocrates to the end of the fourth century 
A. D., or to the fall of Constantinople, if we include orations by 
the Christian writers. The latter usually take the simple title 
"encomium," imitating the composition of the jSaaiXiKof; \d709 
somewhat, but choosing the deity or some saint to take the place 
of the )8ao-6\ev9. There are numerous examples also in mediaeval 
and modern times. It would appear that many such orations 
were composed in honor of Philip and Alexander, notably that by 
Theopompus ;^ that there was less activity in this as in practically 
all forms of literary composition from that period until the second 
century A. D., when there was a marked renewal continuing for 
some centuries. Its history is in a very general way that of 

1 Polybius (VIII, 10) speaks of historians who through fear or hate 
laud Philip, and ** as a result their compositions have the appearance of a 
panegyric rather than of a history." Writers of the /3o<riXtic6j make constant 
reference to Alexander as the model king. Cf. Julian, Themistius, and 
Libanius. Isocrates {Phil., 17), implies the frequency and naturalness of a 
speech praising the wars of Philip ; cf. sees. 18, 19, 20. The whole speech has 
many of the elements of the pa<ri\iKbi \6yos. Occasional references in the 
extant histories and biographical notices of Alexander clearly indicate the 
eulogistic attitude of those who surrounded him, e. g., Plut., V, Alex,, 53, 
init; Cic, De OraU II, 84, 341; De Fin., II, 35, 116 (Alexander is the 
example of a much-lauded king). Anaxarchus, who made a laudatory 
address to cheer him after the death of Clitus, was one of many sophists and 
flatterers who followed in his train. Arrian and Plutarch make little direct 
reference to this feature of Alexander's life, but we frequently meet such 
sentences as : "On his return to Babylon delegations from many Greek states 
awaited him with testimonials and addresses of felicitation" (Arrian). '*His 
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epideictic speech as a whole. There is no extant rhetorical treat- 
ment before Menander, although Dionysius of Halicarnassus in 
his treatise on the panegyricus enjoins, as a last topic, praise of 
the king, "the crown of the whole." ^ 

The germ of the fiaaLXtKo^ \a709 may be found in poetic 
praises of Zc^ /Sao-^XeiJ? and other deities seen in Homer, the 
Homeric hymns, Pindar, and the dramatists, and continued by 
such poets as Callimachus. With allowance for the poetic form 
and the unfettered strain of the lyric master's genius, many of 
the odes of Pindar are /SacriXi/col XoyoL, The very composition,^ 

march through Pamphilia has afforded matter to many historians for pompous 
description, as if it were by some divine fortune that the sea yielded to Alex- 
ander, though always before rough" (Plutarch, V. Alex.^ XVII, 3). 

Aristotle's ir€p2 /3a(riXc£as is supposed to have been addressed to Alexander. 
Plutarch's rrcpl t^$ 'AXe^dy^pov tiJxi?? is an extravagant eulogy with many 
features of the /Sao-iXticAs X670S. The multitude of histories, presumably 
eulogistic, which had Alexander, less often Philip or Macedonia, as their 
topic, is remarkable and significant. Cf. Susemihl, Oriech. Litt. in der 
Alexandrinerzeit, passim; see index under Alexander, especially i, 537 ff., ii 
378, 390 ff.; Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Stud, der alt. Oesch., 567 ; cf. also 
the collection of fragments (thirty-three historians) in the Didot edition of 
Arrian or in the Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum (Mflller). The Roman 
d^AlexandrCt which had so important an influence on early French litera- 
ture, has its origin in this period. The presence of a model ^6705 ^iklinrov 
in Aphthonius (Sp. II, p. 40, 19) shows that this theme' had taken a place in 
the vpoyvfivdfffiaTa. 

^ It may be noted in passing that the panegyricus as sketched by 
Dionysius contains the suggestions for the chief types of epideictic orations : 
the /3o(r<Xtic6s X6705 (which Stands for a large section of epideictic literature) 
in paragraph 7 ; the praise of cities in 3 ; the prose hymn in honor of a god 
in 2; the <rT€<f>apiK6i \&yos in 6; such trifles as Ohoricius' praise of Spring 
might easily come from the suggestions of sec. 4, which calls for praise 
of the season at which the vav^vpis is held. Compare a like r&n-oi in the 
rules for the yevedXiaKbi X6705 (see p. 143). Although at least two of these 
forms exist parallel with the panegyricus itself, this fact would not preclude 
their being specializations of rdiroi appearing originally in the panegyricus 
and developed contemporaneously. Others seem to have become separate 
speeches at a much later date. It agrees with this thought in regard to the 
pouriKiKbs \6yos that so many of the extant speeches bear internal evidence of 
having been delivered at a Tray^vpn. 

2 Croiset, Literature grecque, II, 405-10, formulates the main elements of 
a Pindaric ode : (1) the occasion ; (2) the purpose of the writing ; (3) the 
myth ; (4) praise of ancestors and land ; (5) personal praise of the hero ; (6) 
exhortation. 
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as well as the purpose of a Pindaric ode, involves some of the 
most essential features of a ^aaiXi/co*; \rf709. As a rule, the intro- 
duction names and praises the hero, frequently including his 
native city. The myth is apt to owe its presence to its direct or 
implied praise of the hero's ancestry. The conclusion comes 
back to the hero, often with an enumeration of his qualities and 
deeds, ending with a prayer. The odes addressed to Hiero are 
notable from this point of view. The second Pythian is a fair 
example. It begins with an address to 17 irarpk, Syracuse. Then 
follows a proclamation of Hiero's glory and a comparison of his 
worth and praises with those of other heroes. His wealth, kind- 
liness, honor ; his great deeds in war and his wisdom in council ; 
he merits all praise ; admonition ; prayer. The myth in this case 
has no special connection with Hiero's ancestry. Compare also 
O. I, VI, VTI, XIII. The second Olympian, like most of the odes, 
begins and ends with the praise of the hero. He is the flower of 
noble forefathers. This suggests the myth. This ode, like many 
others, contains the distinctly epideictic plea of inadequacy.* 

Ode XVII of Theocritus is distinctly a ^aaiKuco^ \a709 in 
poetry. Like Aristides and Callimachus, he begins and ends 
with Zeus, but among mortals Ptolemy holds the highest posi- 
tion. Then follow the customary commonplaces: the abun- 
dance of material, inadequacy ; evyepeia^ his parents are both 
divine ; the circumstances attending his birth, its omens ; he is 
the recipient of Zeus' favor ; the extent and magnifi^cence . of his 
kingdom ; his rule gives peace and quietness ; his noble deeds ; 
his piety ; praise of the queen ; he is a god. 

Traces of the ^aaiKiKo^ X0709 are found in Isocrates. Where 
an iinTd(f>io^ is spoken over the body of a king, it differs from a 
^aaiXiKo^ \rf709 only by the addition of the 0pr]vo<: and irapafivOui, 
and these are in many cases quite subordinate or much modified. 
Thus the Euagoras of Isocrates is practically a fiaaiXiKo^s \6yo<s. 
The relations of the Helen to this type of oration are referred 
to elsewhere (p. 133, n. 1). In addition to these we may note 
that Epistle IX (addressed to Archidamus), sees. 1-7, contains a 

1 Cf. O. Ill ; XI ; N. X. 
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^aaiXucb^ \0709 in outline. He begins with the familiar topics : 
the abundance of material, the orator's inadequacy. Yet it is 
easy to praise your virtues and those of your family ; your deeds 
furnish the theme. Then follow evyeveia^ avhpela^ <Ta)<f>po(Tvvrjj 
(f>p6vi]aL9^ Trpd^ei^. 

Like so many other epideictic types, it is well defined in Plato. 
The speech of Agathon in the Symposium (194-8) is a pure 
epideictic speech. Since the subject is a deity, it might tech- 
nically be classed as a hymn. Plato, however, calls it an enco- 
mium, and its tottol are those of this form. The importance and 
power of the one praised connect the encomium most fittingly 
with the fiaaiXLKo^ \6y(y:. The main features of this type of ora- 
tion, according to Menander, are those of the encomium (see pp. 
122 ff.) : (1) irpoolfiLoVy the magnitude of the topic ; the inadequacy 
of the orator. (2) irarpk^ eOvo^^ y^vo<;, (3) yeveat^, and any fact 
connected with it which might be interpreted as an augury, e. g., 
in the case of Romulus and Cyrus ; invent if necessary. Next in 
order comes the (4) avaTpo(f>ij : speak of his (f>v<ri^, iraihela^ his 
natural ability, love of learning, his particular excellence in ora- 
tory, philosophy, use of arms. (5) iiriTrj^evfiaTa, (6) 7rpd^€i<: 
divided ek aperds — avSpeiUy SiKavocrvprj^ aQ)(f>poavvi]j (f>p6vrfa-i^. 
Speak of his (7) rvxv, of the queen. (8) crvy/cpta-i^ : compare 
him and his government with others. (9) ctt 4X0709 : state the 
advantages resulting from his reign ; pray Jor his long life. 
There is marked similarity in Plato. He criticises the lack of 
the true spirit of encomium in those who have preceded. They 
have missed the real point. Every hratvo^ must state the nature 
of the person praised, his character, then his deeds, which in this 
case are his gifts and benefits. The following words indicate the 
lines along which he praises the person : KaWiaTO^;^ veoaraTO^^ 
aTraXrf?, avfifieTpo^ xal vypci iSea, evaj^rj/jLoavvi]^ XP^^^ zcaWo?. He 
speaks of his parentage, his apenj ; all are willing subjects, SiKaio- 
avvrjj aa)<f>pocrvmj^ avSpe(ay cro<f>(a ; his effect on poets and others 
in all walks of life. He is the source of inventions. The Muses, 
Apollo, Hephaestus, Athene, even Zeus — all are indebted to him. 
All must hymn him and join in the ode. The similarity between 
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the Tth-OL of this speech and those of extant ^aaiXLKol \6yoL^ and 
the directions of Menander representing the ideal for a speech of 
this character at the close of the third century A. D., indicate the 
indebtedness of this type of oration to Plato. 

A j3a<Ti)uKo<i \J709 also usually attempted to show that the 
ruler addressed was like Plato's ideal king/ Frequent reference 
is also made to Homer's picture of a king.'* 

Among the most notable extant speeches of this class are 
Oration IX of Aristides and the masterpiece of Julian (Or. I) 
delivered in 356-55 A. D. in honor of Constantius. These may 
be taken as models. They follow Menander 's outline very closely. 
Both make inadequacy to do justice to so magnificent a theme a 
main feature of the irpoolfuov, Menander recommends reference 
to the need of a Homer, an Orpheus, or the Muses for so vast a 
subject. Both follow this suggestion, though in different ways. 
Julian refers to the advantages the poet has in the inspiration of 
the Muses. Aristides deals with the matter in a manner which 
strongly reminds one of Isocrates' introduction to the Panegyricus. 
He says that he sets aside the matters usually spoken of in the 
irpoolfuov : the greatness of the undertaking, the brief time for 
preparation. He will not even call upon the Muses for aid, as the 
poets do. This is, of course, to add to the impression of speaking 
impromptu and thus gain greater credit for cleverness. He then 
falls into the usual formula : "though no person nor any length of 
time could prepare a speech worthy of the king, yet one must not 
shrink from speaking according to his power." Julian includes 
in his introduction an outline of his speech. Aristides names 
each point as he brings it up, often with a prefatory sentence, as 
Menander directs. Both are simple and clear in their divisions 
and follow as a rule the natural tottol and largely the order of 
the fiaaikLKo^ \6yo^^ if we may accept Menander as a standard. 
Their similarity to one another is rather in general outline and 
impression than in turn of sentence or treatment of any particular 

^ Julian, 10 c, and many instances in Themistius, e. g.^ p. 126, ed. Dind. 
2 Dion ChrysostomuB, Or. I, II, III, IV, XXXVI, especially I and II. 
Cf. also Philodemus of Gadera, irepl KaB'' "Ofiripov dyaBov pa<n\4ui. 
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roTTo^ outside of the irpooifjLiov. Julian employs the standard 
topics : native land, ancestors, early training, deeds in war and 
peace (the main theme), with application of the four virtues. 
Comparisons are made throughout. He begins with the desire 
to hymn the apen^ and 7rpd^€L9 of the king, and returns to this 
thought at the end. It is interesting to note the similarity of 
treatment in Julian's praise of Eusebia.* He begins with an 
extended defense of the praise of a woman. He compares Homer's 
praise of Penelope. He then falls into the regular course of 
the ^acrCKiKo^ \6^o^ : her ancestors are pure Greek, she is 
daughter of a consul, wife of a noble king. He speaks of her 
rrracSeia^ avvea-L^^ tcdWo^ ; the brilliant ceremonies attending her 
marriage. The pi^ofession of inadequacy usually found in the 
nrpooifuov is reserved as an introduction to her deeds : " Were I 
exceedingly ready to speak or compose long books, her deeds 
surpass my power to describe" (p. 142). They bear evidence to 
her (f>p6vrjaL^^ irpaoTTj^^ aa)(f>po<rvvr)y (jyiXavOptoiria^ iiriet/ceia^ iXev- 
OepioTTj^, and other virtues more brilliant than words could match. 
He makes frequent comparisons with the women of Homer, with 
Evadne, Laomedia, and with the Persian queens. Cf. Claudian, 
Laus Serenae. 

Aristides makes the description of his hero's entrance into 
power do service in place of the tottol, irarpk and evyeveia. He 
then speaks of his education and his deeds in war, but those of 
peace form the main theme. His purpose is to present a picture 
of a king thoroughly imbued with the four virtues and the crown 
and summation of all, (f>L\av0pa)7rLa. It is from the point of view 
of his virtues that his deeds in war are treated. As a result of 
his noble rule all harbors are clear, mountains are safe like cities, 
tolls are removed, all fear is banished, the nravrifyvpi^ is free and 

^ The Helen of Isocrates conforms to this type. After a long introduc- 
tion, loosely connected with the main subject, he begins at sec. 16 with her 
7^f^>s. She is a daughter of Zeus, possessor of divine beauty ; its conquest 
over Theseus. A praise of Theseus is introduced here in much the same 
way that a praise of the queen might be in the ordinary speech. He then 
returns to Helen. The triumphs of her charms over gods and men form the 
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joyous. Cf, Horace, IV, 5, 14 and 15. He ends with an apos- 
trophe and a prayer. 

In Themistius and Libanius we find a somewhat different 
type of ^aaCKiicifi \6yo^. They are as purely epideictic, but 
follow the directions of the rhetoricians far less closely. The 
general outline of Menander's speech is there, but the divisions 
and transitions are not sharply defined. More liberty is taken ; 
topics are omitted or new ones introduced, and the order and 
prominence changed with great freedom. The flattery, too, is 
as a rule less direct, and they are not so scrupulous to render the 
speech purely laudatory. Themistius is the /SaaiXiKof; orator par 
excellence. The Dindorf edition of his works contains thirty- 
four orations, and a large proportion of these are addressed to 
the emperor or contain praise of an emperor as a principal 
feature, such as his irpea^evTLKol^ ^aptcrriypto^, and speeches cele- 
brating an anniversary. Or. V, inraTLKo: ek rbv avroKparopa 
^lofiiapop, is a fair sample. The usual topics of the irpoolfiiov are 
omitted ; evyeveia is introduced to show the added responsibility 
resting on the successor of such a virtuous man. This leads to 
a presentation of the noble qualities displayed by Jovian, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of his reign in peace and war, chiefly the 
former. This is treated in general terms rather than by refer- 
ence to specific instances, as illustrations. Comparisons are 
made with Alexander, Nestor, Diomedes, Epaminondas. He 
closes with a reference to the irap'^yvpL'; ; all nature joins in the 
joy ; spring appears before its time. Like Aristides he gives 
prominence to <f>i\av0pa)'jr{a as the chief of the virtues, implying 
all the others.^ <f>i\av0pQ)7r(a is lauded as applied in various 
relations of life. It is the highest virtue of the supreme god. 
The oration is largely impersonal, but implies that the king 
addressed is the impersonation of these qualities. Note espe- 
cially the last paragraph. Or. 19, eVl ry (f>CKavdp(OTrla rov avro- 
KpdTopo9 S€o8ocr(ov, unites praise of (f>cXav0pa)7rla with the ordinary 

1 Cf. Themistius, Or. I, irepl <t>iKavOpiiyirlas fj KuvffrdvTuos, ed. Dind., p. 4, 1. 18- 
p. 5, 1. 5, ending with the words : dpare otv 6ti t6 trfJUKpbp iKciPO l^rjfia diaKpoi^ovrl 
fwi Avas & Ttav dperQv iff/jubs inro</>d4yy€Tai. Cf. p. 8, 1. 13: Ifri toIwv Uti fiaWov 
pacTLXiKbJTipa <f>i\av0p(oirla tov \onrov x^pov tQp Aperdv. 
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topics of a l3aai\L/c&; \0709. Or. 7 is a similar combination. 
Compare also Or. 6, (f>L\dB€\(f>oi rj irepi (f>L\av0pci)ir{a9^ which unites 
praise of the king, of his clemency, and of the city; and also Or. 
3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, which, though not /Saa-iXiKol \070t, show praise 
of a king as a chief feature and are of the same general character. 
Libanius in Or. 12 and 60 adheres more closely to the type 
of Menander, in minor points as well as in the general outline. 
Oration 60 (Vol. Ill, 272, Reiske) presents the peculiar feature 
of praising two kings in the same speech.^ The oration unites 
the two, except when speaking of their deeds. In the irpoolfiiov 
he reminds one of Aristides, as cited above (p. 132) ; cf. Ill, 274, 
12 : eaTL fiev ovv edo^ toI^ iirL^eLpovcTLP iyKoo/jLid^eiv rrjv fikv avr&v 
/caTafiefi(f>€a-0aL 8vvafiLVj ay; iroXv XeLirofievrjv r&v irpayfidToov* t^p 
Sk T&v irpayfidrcov aTroOavfid^eiv vTrep^oXrjv^ g)9 ttoXu vLK&aav 
Toi/; \6yov9. 'E7ft) Bk el fcal firjSevl t&v ^fiTrpoadev tovto vTrrjp'x^ev 
elprjfievov 7rdvT(o^ av ttjj/ irapovaav ')(p€lav evpelv ^yovfiac top X0701/, 
etc. He treats of evyeveia ; in III, 281, 7, discussing yeveac^, he 
says : The birth of our king needs no myth or dreams to glorify 
it — o S^ T&v ^fiCTepcop ^aa-iXecop t6ico^^ ov fiv0a}p ovBe ivvvpicop irpo^ 
Koafiop iBetfOr]. Cf. Julian, p. 11, 23 flf. (Hertlein), where he 
speaks with some disdain of such sources of praise. Their early 
training is compared with that of Achilles, as Menander directs, 
Sp. Ill, 371, 23. Their Tpo<f)ij did not come through beasts, as 
that of Romulus did; cf. Menander, Sp. Ill, 371, 5 ff. Then 
follow iraiBeva^ iirn-r^BevfiaTa^ irpd^ei^^ according to the four virtues, 
with trpaoTri^ and (f>iKapdp(»)irla. Through them mainland and 
sea are safe, harbors and city gates are open, islands protected, 
commerce moves, the iraprjyvpif; is held.^ Or. 12 gives a definite 
outline in the irpoolfiiop as does Julian. It is more like Themis- 
tius in being somewhat general and impersonal. It discusses 
the power and responsibility of a king and his need of phi- 
losophy. This feature is made prominent, though the deeds in 
war are not omitted. He closes with a prayer, in imitation of 

^ This occurs in several of the orations of the XII Panegyrici Latini. 
Cf. Baehrens ed., Nos. Ill, VI ; cf. also Choricius, A67o$ els 'Apdnov dovKo. kolI 
'ST4<f>apov &pxovT(if and Boissonade's note. 

2 Cf. like claims for his hero by Aristides, Or. IX, p. 112, Dind. (see p. 133). 
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Sappho, that the king may live longer than Solon. The oration 
is addressed to Julian, who was devoted to philosophy, and this 
fact, taken with Menander's injunction, Sp. Ill, 371, 29, k&v fih iv 
Xdyoi^ y Kal (f>L\oao(f>{a teal 'Koycov ytfakrcLj tovto iiratviaet^ ^ accounts 
for the differences between this and Or. 60. 

A part of this oration and several of those by Themistius 
are so general and so largely impersonal in character that they 
approach the form of a general treatise on the duties and 
responsibilities of a king. A large class of Greek orations 
under the title irepl fiaaCKelw;^ has this as the avowed purpose 
— to picture the ideal prince, to lay down the principles upon 
which he must base his rule, to present a code of morals and offer 
precepts appropriate for his guidance under any circumstances 
likely to arise under his administration of the sovereignty. As is 
noted later (in the chapter on philosophy), it has its connections 
with the TrpoTpemiK&i, Though cast in the form of orations and 
given that title, they differ little from the style of the modern 
essay. They largely lack the personal element. But this is almost 
wholly omitted from some orations which would receive the 
title fiaaiXiKol^ so that the lines of distinction become practi- 
cally obliterated; c/. the four orations irepl ^aaiXeia^ by Dion 
Chrysostomus, addressed to Trajan. This form in substance, if 
not in title, seems to have come from an epideictic source. The 
Ad Nicoclem of Isocrates is an excellent example of this Xo709.^ 
Pour orations under the title irepl ^aaikeCa^ are found in Diog. 
Laertius' list of the writings of Antisthenes, a philosopher 
notably epideictic, contemporary with Isocrates, though younger. 
From this time on no single theme in the history of moralizing 
philosophy is more popular or persistent than this. It is also a 
favorite with purely epideictic orators.' In many cases the prince 

» C/. Plato, Theaetetus, 175 C, pa<n\elai vipi. 

^ Cf. Ad Demon, and Nic, Among his lost works'there is a irepl a^ovofdas ; 
see Blass, Att. Bered., II, p. 103. 

^Treatises of this character are very numerous. Diog. Laert. refers to 
many. Others may be noted in the list of epideictic orators in the closing 
chapter. The impression of frequency is heightened by the many fragments 
in Stobaeus and by such references as Plutarch's Regum et Imper. Apoth., 
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to whom the Trepl ^aaikela^ is addressed is named in the title ; 
in others it may be learned from internal or external evidence, 
and we may infer that nearly all were directly connected with 
some individual, and thus from this point of view presented a 
temptation to epideictic display similar to that oflFered by the 
^atnXiKo^ X0709 itself. 

Or. Ill by Dion Chrysostomus is a good example of the 
introduction of personal references in a speech of this character. 
It closely resembles the ^aaCkiKo^ 7^yo<:. Indeed, the full title 
is irepl jSaaiXeia^ fj \0709 ^aaCkcKo^. It speaks of the king 
addressed as rejoicing in truth and sincerity, despising unlaw- 
ful pleasures, fond of toil, patron of arts, . good in war, savior 
and protector of all men, surpassing all ancients, next to the 
gods. He is eulogized under the four virtues in detail, and for 
the effects of his rule. The orator then passes to more general 
and impersonal topics. Compare also the strong personal element 
in the parenetic epistles of Isocrates, Or.^ I, II, III. As is 
common in writers of the jSaaiXiKo^, he sets forth Alexander (c/. 
p. 128) as the model king and therefore claiming an important 
place in a Trepl ^aaCKeCa^, 

Pliny, III, 18, makes a direct connection between the irepl 
^aa-tXeia^ and the /Saa-tXt/cb^ X0709. His famous panegyric on 
Trajan, in which he represents him as the model prince, is made 
to serve as the basis of a irepl ^aaLXeCa^, The Panegyricus was 
delivered as part of his consular duties. He then enlarged the 
general heads with the object of "setting forth the emperor's 
virtues in their proper light by praising them as they deserved 
and of directing future princes, not as if by a teacher, but by his 
example, to the paths to be pursued to gain the same glory. To 
instruct princes how they ought to conduct themselves is a noble 

II, 43 (Teubner, 189 D), where Demetrius of Phalerum is quoted : frapi^veL rd 
irepl paffiXeias Kal ijyefjMviai pipXLa KTa<rOai xal dvayiyv(Jb<rK€iv • A ydp ol <f>l\oi rois (iaai- 
Xevcri oi $appov<ri irapatveiv, ravra iv rots /3t/3X£ots yiypavTai. The speech of Maecenas 
(D. Cass., Book 52, 2 ff.) is a good example of this type. Cicero, Ad Att., XII, 
40, 2, indicates a Trepl /SaertXcfaj to Alexander by Theopompus as well as by 
Aristotle, and that Cicero himself started to write one addressed to Caesar. 
C/. also Ad AtU XIII, 28, 1. 
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task, but diflBicult and almost presumptuous ; but to praise the 
character of an accomplished emperor and to hold him before 
posterity as a light to guide succeeding monarchs is a method 
equally useful and much more modest." He styles this enlarged 
oration a panegyric. 

The irpo(r<f>(ovr)TiKo^ XePyo?, as defined by Menander, is a kindly 
address to a ruler (o TrpoaifxavrjTiKa; \0709 iarlv €v<f>7)fJL09 ek 
apxovra^, Sp. Ill, 414, 31), and becomes almost a variant of 
the fiaaiXiKo^ X0709. It is closely allied in theory, and in 
practice becomes nearly identical. The fact that it receives 
full theoretical treatment in Dionysius of Halicarnassus on lines 
of so great similarity to those of the jSaaikiKo^ \0709 may unite 
with the prominence he gives to this element in the irav7)yvpifc6<f 
to account for his failure to give the ^aaCKiico^ \6yo<: separate 
recognition. The ToVot found in Menander and Dionysius are 
too similar to those of the /SaaiXiKo^ to admit of repetition. 
The thought of welcome is made more prominent in Dionysius, 
and he also lays more stress on the praise of the city. The most 
prominent irpoacfxovrjTiKol \6yoL are: Aristides, Or. 22 (I, p. 439, 
Dind.); Libanius, Or. 13 (I, p. 405, Reiske); and several by 
Dion Chrysostomus and Himerius. The speech by Libanius 
approaches most nearly to the model. It was spoken outside the 
walls of Antioch on the arrival of Julian. After a few sentences 
of welcome, in which he employs some lines of Alcaeus, he follows 
the regular topics of the ^aaiXiKO^ X0709 : euyeveta, "noble 
ancestry produced a nobler son and met a sweet defeat" (c/. 
Plato, Menex,, 247 A); his birth, education, youthful pursuits; 
his eloquence and philosophical studies ; his noble entrance upon 
sovereignty ; his benefits to the state ; his deeds in war and peace, 
in letters ; the resultant peace and happiness ;^ God grant the old 
age of Nestor. The oration of Aristides is a good example of 
the extent to which circumstances were allowed to affect the 
character of an epideictic speech. It departs widely from the 
rhetorical outline. It was delivered before Commodus upon his 
visit to Smyrna after its destruction by earthquake, and is 

1 Cf. Liban., Or. I, p. 9, and Aristides, Or. IX, p. 112. 
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influenced by that fact. It is, as he says, a speech suitable to 
the occasion, but it has little in common with * the ordinary 
7rpo(r<f>a)PT]TiK6<i, After a brief reference to the situation he recalls 
the great names connected with the founding and early history 
of the city, its beauties of nature and art ; these are all destroyed ; 
vicissitude and change belong to all that is mortal ; the part of 
the king in its rebuilding. Like Athens after the Persian wars, 
the city will rise more beautiful. The king's visit is a good 
omen. May good fortune prevail. 

Himerius has several irpoa-cfxovrfTi/col \6yoi. Or. 3, 4, 10, II, 
13, 14 are so classified. Or. 3 and 14 contain many features of 
this form of epideictic speech. Or. 10 is a welcome extended, 
not to a prince, but to certain Ionian guests. Or. 11 continues 
this topic. All are characterized by his poetic style. Compare 
also Dion Chrysostomus and orations of like character among the 
Christian fathers. 

At several different periods in later history there have been 
notable revivals of epideictic activity — conspicuous among them- 
the early Renaissance in Italy, and the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in England. Symonds' Italian Renaissance, espe- 
cially the volume entitled "The Revival of Learning," gives a 
clear and complete picture of the general impulse of the time to- 
reproduce Latin and Greek models. The address to a king, 
whether in the form of a ^SacrtXt/co? Xo'709 or a irpoaifxavr^rtKo^ or 
a irepl jSaaiXeCa^, forms one of the most notable characteristics of 
both periods; c/. Vol. II, p. 372: "Our ears are deafened with 
eulogies of petty patrons transformed into Maecenases, of carpet 
knights compared with Leonidas, of tyrants made equal with 
Augustus, of generals who never looked on bloodshed tricked out 
as Hannibals or Scipios." 

Numerous instances are cited by Symonds, e. gr., "Revival of 
Learning," pp. 189 ff., Manetti's extemporaneous speech on the 
coronation of Frederick III. at Florence, which won unbounded 
admiration. It consisted of "commonplaces interspersed with 
quotations and historical examples." Vol. I, p. 407, speaks of a 
panegyric of Pope Alexander VI. by Michael Fernus and Jason 
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Maines quite in the style of the ancient forms ; c/. also Vol. I, 
p. 422, et passim. 

Romola (George Eliot, chap. 21) describes the reception of 
a new ruler at Florence, November, 1494. There were excited 
preparations, a platform was erected near the gate. Luca 
Corsine, doctor of laws, was to deliver a formal oration in 
Latin in honor of Charles VIII. of France. As the rain inter- 
fered with their plans, Tito improvised a few graceful sentences 
with an "air of profound deference." 

Nichols' Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Eliza- 
beth (3 vols., 1823) describes the preparations for entertaining 
the queen (preface, p. 24) : Dramas, masques, and speeches in 
prose and verse were presented. The entertainment at Kenil- 
worth introduced the deities of the waters — "an artful panegyric 
on the naval glory of her reign." It was quite common in Eliza- 
beth's progresses to present a child to speak an oration prepared 
for him, or a short poem. Cf. Nichols, passim, and Arber's 
English Garner, Vol. IV, and passim, Nichols, Vol. I, p. 26 : 
"Speeches of academic students were a jumble of prof ane history 
blended into compliment of their patroness." Vol. I, p. 161 : 
At the queen's reception at Cambridge, 1564, William Master, of 
King's College, orator, spoke for half an hour. He first " praised 
and commended the many and singular virtues set and planted 
in her majesty ;" he showed what "joy the university had in her 
presence," etc. Vol. I, p. 549 : Mr. Bell, at Worcester, spoke of 
"her majesty's noble ancestors" and their benefits to the city. 
It owes its origin to them. There has been distress, but now 
prosperity through her. He ends with a prayer for her long life 
and happiness. Another says there was "joy in heaven at the 
prospect of your coming, in hell at your departure. You think 
this is rain ; it is the tears of the gods at your hasty departure." 
Vol. II, p. 157 : Stephen Lambert, at Norwich, 1578, speaks an 
oration in full epideictic style with many classical allusions : 
"Egypt is watered by the Nile, Lydia by the Pactolus, your 
goodness is the source of our fertility and happiness." Her noble 
de^s are then detailed. Elizabeth called it the best speech she 
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had ever heard. The two volumes contain a multitude of such 
records. MuUinger's History of the University of Cambridge^ 
p. 76: "When Wolsey visited Cambridge in 1520, the language 
with which they approached him might compare for adulation 
and self-abasement with that customary in addressing an oriental 
despot." Publications like those of the Spenser Society, Peck's 
Desiderata Curiosa, Arber's English Garner, Sears' The Occa- 
sional Address, pp. 210 flp., etc., abound in examples. Cf 
English Garner, Vol. VIII, p. 501, speaking of a progress of 
James I. (1603): ''When he came near Dunham the magis- 
trates of the city met him, and behaving themselves like others 
before them .... there was an excellent oration made to him, 
containing in eflPect the universal joy conceived by his subjects at 
his approach." P. 496, the recorder of Berwick made a brief 
speech to his majesty, acknowledging him as sovereign ; cf also 
p. 524. Spenser Soc. Pub,, I, 28, tells of the speeches made to 
Charles II. ; cf Vol. XXI, Tract 74. These laudations often took 
poetic form; cf Spenser Soc, Pub, (John Taylor, 1647): "The 
King's Most Excellent Majesty's Welcome to his own House," a 
poetic 7rpo<r(f>a>v7jTLfc6<;. It contains many of the familiar tottoi : the 
author's inadequacy, the king's qualities, his coming is like sun 
or shower — it makes all glad. Cf Vol. II, Samuel Daniel's con- 
gratulatory poem delivered at Burleigh Harrington. It has the 
TOTTOI of the /SaaiXifco^. Compare also, in Vol. I of his works, his 
**Panegyrike Congratulatory delivered to the King's Most Excel- 
lent Majesty" at Burleigh Harrington. See Arber's English 
Garner, Vol. V, p. 633, for a salutatory poem by James 
Savage addressed to King James I.; cf also p. 651. Erasmus 
in the Encomium Moriae follows somewhat the order of the 
/SaaiXiKo^ X0709. In the preface he shows the frequency of epi- 
deictic compositions : " One in a long-winded oration descants in 
commendation of rhetoric or philosophy. Another in a fulsome 
harangue sets forth the praise of his nation." 

The Tre/ol fiaaiXeia^ was also a favorite topic, and presents a 
large literature. Among others we may note Bacon's Of a King; 
Machiavelli, Principe: The Prince. Praise of a Monarch and 
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JPicture of What a Prince Should Be; Dr. John Poynet, A Short 
Treatise on Political Powers and True Obedience Which Subjects 
Owe io Kings. Instances might be multiplied indefinitely from 
any full history of the period, or such books as Blakey's History 
of Political Literature, 

'O rENE0AIAKOS AOrOS. 

6 yevedXtaxo^ X0709 is an encomiastic speech addressed to a 
person upon his birthday. The fact that such a speech receives 
theoretical treatment, from Dionysius as well as Menander, might 
in itself indicate its prominence, wide diffusion, and persistence. 
This presumption is enforced by the importance attached to this 
anniversary at all periods of Greek history and the frequent 
reference to features more or less literary connected with it. 
That the birthday was honored during life and after death, from 
the early days of Greek history, is a familiar fact. Pindar speaks 
of Oeol yevedXioi.^ One is assigned to every man. ra yevedXia 
became the regular word for a birthday feast for one living, as 
ra yeveaia tp distinguish the day kept in memory of the dead.'^ 
Celebration of the day was not confined to members of the family. 
Birthdays of noted men were kept by their followers or admirers. 
Reference is made to such honors paid to Homer (e. g., Lucian, 
Enc. Demosth., init,)^ Plutarch, Quaestiones Convivales, VIII,' 
I, Iff., says that on the sixth of Thargelion they celebrated 
Socrates' birthday, and Plato's on the day following. Then fol- 
lows a report of a conversation, suggested by the occasion, in 
regard to the days on which celebrated men were born and other 
noteworthy events connected with the same days. For example, 
Euripides was born on the very day of the victory at Salamis. 
Attains and Pompey died upon the anniversary of their birth. 
Florus was unwilling to disregard Carneades that he might honor 

1 O. 8, 16 ; 13. 105 ; P. 4. 167 ; Aesch., Septem, 639 (626). 

2 Compare Hdt., 4, 26; Stalb., Note to Plato, Ale, 1, 121 C. 

3 Compare Pliny, III, Ep. 7, for Vergil; Juvenal, Sat., V, 38, for Brutus 
and Cassius; Sen., Ep. 64, 8; Mart, XII, 67, 3; VIII, 38, 9; Ovid, THstia, 
III, 13, 17 ; IV, 10, 11 ; Stat., II, 7 ; Diog. Laert, X, 18 ; Cic, De Fin,, II, 101 ; 
Suet., Doin., 10. Much was made also of the birthday of Epicurus. 
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Plato ; both were born on the same day. This discussion gains 
peculiar interest in connection with the importance attached by 
Menander to the day itself, and any thought, even such as we 
might term fanciful, connected with it. This chapter in Plutarch 
shows still another feature made prominent in Menander's rules 
for the y€P€0\iaK6<; — the mention of any omen connected with the 
birth. Plutarch says that prophets and priests made Apollo's 
birthday the same as Plato's, and so the belief had grown up that 
Plato was Apollo's son. 

Aside from the common birthday speech of the orator, fre- 
quently some literary composition was connected with the birth- 
day celebration, especially of such as were themselves literary 
men or patrons of learning. A poet regards the birthday of 
Homer as a natural occasion for a poem, and expects especial 
inspiration upon that day.^ Literary work of various kinds might 
be offered as a birthday gift. Such was the irepl avvOeaea)^ ovo- 
fidrcov of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Lucian dedicated his 
fiafcpo/Sioi as a birthday gift to Quintillus.^ 

In writing a yevedXiafcbf; X0709 both Dionysius and Menander 
agree that it is of prime importance to praise the day and the 
season of the year in which it occurs ; note any happy omen, fes- 
tival, or event of importance connected with the day or season ; 
praise the family, the city, the person's physical and mental quali- 
ties, his virtues, his special pursuits ; pray for his future and for 
long life. 

There are but two extant speeches of this character : Aristides, 
Or. X, and Himerius, Or. VIII. Himerius follows very closely 
the TOTToi given above. He begins, however, with a comparison of 
the present situation to that of Odysseus about to leave the court 
of Alcinous. Though longing to depart, Odysseus remained to 
take part in the public contests : so I remain to sing top yevedXi- 
afcov. He then enters upon an elaborate praise of the season in 
which the birthday falls as the most beautiful and honored of the 

^ Cf. Lucian, Enc. Demosth., init. 

2 Cf. collections dedicated to Gildersleeve, Mommsen, Weil, and others 
in our day. 
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year : the time when Ceres and Liber fill granaries and wine jars. 
His birth associates his name with these great deities. He then 
passes to personal characteristics. He is distinguished for virtues 
and intellect, rather than marked by some mere physical peculi- 
arity, as the crobylus of the Cecropidae or the ivory shoulder of 
Pelops. There is praise of Egypt, the land of his nativity:^ Cir- 
cumstances honor you and your birthday ; add our humble muse, 
which delights to honor you pre-eminently. Impute my feeble 
praise to lack of time ; these are few of the many words in our 
heart ; may we speak some day more fully. He calls his oration 
a /ie\o9. 

The oration by Aristides honoring the birthday of Apollo 
(Or. X, Vol. I, p. 113, Dind.), though meeting in the main the 
requirements of the theory, is of far more complex a character. 
He connects with the yeveOXia/co^ proper extended reference to the 
games celefirated in honor of Aesculapius, and to the god himself. 
This material is introduced as honoring the hero who presides 
and adding to the glory of the day. In the line of ancestry sev- 
eral have the name Apelles ; the most youthful, fourteen years of 
age, is the pupil of Aristides. His line goes back to Codratus. 
Elaborate praise is given to this ancestry. His other topics are 
the personality of his hero, his virtues, moral and mental, his 
training, the city's relations to him, and his benefits to it. He is 
the care of the gods. There is only the briefest possible refer- 
ence to the day itself and the time of the year in which it falls. 
He ends with a prayer for the continuance of his life and honors. 

The fact that Latin poets, Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius, have poems composed somewhat in the style of the yeve- 
dTuuKo^ Xoyo9, together with the fact that Dionysius treats it as a 
well-established prose form as early as the first century B. C, 
may well imply a Greek poetic model preceding, though none is 
reported.'^ 

1 The meaning of the author is here a little uncertain. It may be that 
the celebration of the birthday is in Egypt. In that case it would be 
evidence that Himerius visited Egypt in his travels 

^The Anth. Pal. (VI, 227, 261, 345, and elsewhere) contains many birth- 
diy pDsais. The oldest is by C/inagoras, .31 B. 0.-9 A. D. 
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Marx {Neue Jahrbiicher, January, 1898) presents an interest- 
ing and seemingly conclusive argument to prove that the famous 
fourth eclogue of Vergil is composed quite strictly along the 
lines of the yevedXiatco^ X0709. Tibullus, I, 7, is a yevedXiatcfk 
addressed to Messala. He speaks of the glory of the day. His 
hero was destined at birth to be a great warrior. He enumerates 
his exploits, calls on his genius to come and receive the honors 
due ; may he have oflPspring, wealth, glory ; may this day be 
celebrated many years, more and more joyous. Much is made of 
the day and predictions attending the birth in his other birthday 
poems — II, 2, and IV, 5. So in Propertius, IV, 10, and Statins, 
Carmen, II, 7 (Vol. I, p. 60, Bahrens).^ 

Several poems in English follow lines similar to those chosen 
by the Latin poets in honoring a birthday. One may note 
James Hammond's "On Delia's Birthday" (Vol. IV of Brit. 
Poets, cabinet ed.) and compare it with Tibullus, IV, 5. It 
celebrates especially the day and the season.'' 

The oration of Claudius Mamertius [XII Pan. Latini, ed. 
Teubner, p. 101, Or. Ill), delivered to Maximianus Augustus, 
bears the title Panegyricus Genethliacus and, as the name 
indicates, is a union of the fiaa-tXi/cb^i X0709 and the yeveOXiaxofi. 
The former is the real purpose of the speech, but it is shaped 
and influenced throughout by the yeveOXtofcd^. The latter 
appears in the title and the body of the speech because it was 
delivered on a birthday anniversary. While the oration is as a 
whole a panegyric, the regular tottoi of the yevedXiaKOf; are not 
neglected. Chapter II is devoted to the day itself. Chapter III 
connects Diocletian with Jove and Maximianus with Hercules. 
This gives the opportunity to rehearse the great deeds of the 
god and the hero. He honors the deeds of the emperor by the 
use of praeteritio and passes to what is most appropriate to 
the yevedXiuKo^, an elaborate presentation of ''pietas vestra et 
felicitas.'^ Other virtues are enumerated : fortitiido, continentia, 

^ Cf. also Horace, Odes, IV, 11 ; Martial, 4, 1 ; 12, 60. 

2(y. also Ruskin, "May, A Birthday Address to His Father;" Dryden, 
" Britannia Rediviva." 
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iustitia, sapientin. The four virtues of the Greeks may be seen 
in his character, but these are acquired ; pietas and felicitas 
come with birth. "Good and friendly stars looked upon you at 
your nativity." 

Such orations as Themistius VIII and XI, delivered at the 
quinquennial and decennial respectively of Valens' rule, represent 
a large class of speeches which may easily have gained their 
suggestion from the earlier y€V€0\ia/c6<; X0709. 

One may note also in more recent times such orations as 
may be found in Nichols' Progresses and Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth, e, g,, II, 480, an oration delivered in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth on her birthday (1586) by Edward Hahe, 
mayor of New Windsor. 



•o 'EniTA^ios Aoros. 

'O €7rtTa^t09 X0709, or, more frequently, " 6 eTrtra^to?," ^ indicated 
at Athens the public oration delivered as a state ceremony over 
those fallen in battle. It expressed in the most formal manner, and 
with scrupulous attention to literary features, the public (and to 
some extent the individual) appreciation of the services of those 
who had died, and lamented their loss. The 0privo<i of Homer 
(e. flf., II., XXIV, 725 ff., et passim) and the later poets {e. g., 
Pindar, pp. 409 f., Christ ; Eurip., Suppl., 780, 960, 857 flP.) repre- 
sented the same qualities of human nature, but expressed in a 
far more natural and spontaneous manner. No one can doubt 

^ The ^TtT(i0toi form the subject of an extensive literature. The following 
are among the more important treatises: Blass, Att, Bered., passim; Volk- 
mann, Gr. u. rdm. Rhet., 314 flf., and other handbooks (c/. also footnote on 
Lysias' ^irtrd^tos, p. 147); Villemain, J5^8sai stir Voraison funhhre ; Calliaux, De 
Voraison fun^bre dans la Gr^ce palenne; Girard, Etudes sur VUoquence 
attique ; Westermann, Quest. Demostli., Part II; Sauppe, Ausgewdlte SchHften, 
pp. 369, 372, 752 ; Sauppe, Die Epitaphia in der spdtern Zeit Athens; Momm- 
sen, Feste derStadt Athen (1898); Martin, " Notes sur I'h^ortologie," in Rev. de 
Phil., X (1886), pp. 17-37; Nttsslin, EpitaphischeLobreden von Pericles^ Lysiasf 
Plato, Uhersetzt underkldrt. Hauvette, "Les Eleusiniens d'Eschyle,'* in Melan- 
ges Henri Weil (1898) : Vollmer, " Laudation um Funebrium, Romanorum His- 
toria et Reliquiarum, Editio," Jahrb . f. class. Phil, 18, 445 ; 19, 319, gives a 
full discussion of the funeral oration among the Romans; Buresch, "Con- 
solationum a Graecis Romanisque Scriptarum Historia Critica," Leipziger 
Studien, IX (1887), 1-164 ; c/. p. Ill, n. 1. 
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the direct connection between the poetic and the later prose 
lament as it appears in the public and private i7nTd<l>ioi. But 
the transition lies in the misty period preceding the sixth cen- 
tury, and cannot be observed. Snell (ed. Lysias' Epitaphios, p. 
9) says: "The cause of the transformation of the threnos into 
the epUaphios must be sought in the altered state of society at 
Athens toward the close of the sixth century." He mentions the 
growth of oratory and the general state of enthusiasm so prpmi- 
nent after the Persian wars as main factors. The »e7rtTa<^409 as 
an annual solemnity seems to have arisen not long after the vic- 
tory over Persia.^ 

This custom was peculiar to Athens; cf. Demosth., Lept,, 
449, 21; Aristides, Panath., p. 310 (Dind.); Diod. Sic, XT, 
33, 3 ; Dion, of Hal., A, i?., V, 17; Polyb., VI, 53, 54 ; Cic, Leg., 
II, 25, 26 ; Brut., 16, 61. The state chooses the orator : t^lato 
Menex., 234 B ; Demosth., De Corona, "p. 320, etc. The custom 
was annual : Arist., Panath,, 310 (Dind.) ; Plato, Menex., 249 B ; 
Menander, Sp. 111,418; Arist., Pana/ A., 310. 

The following are the extant e7rtTa<^404, together with some 
others prominently mentioned in antiquity : 

1. The Samian oration of Pericles, delivered in the Ceramicus 
at the close of the Samian war, 440 B. C; cf. Plut., Life of Per., 
p. 156, 18 ; Arist., Rhet, I, 7, 34. 

2. A speech by Pericles found in Thuc, II, 35, 46, delivered 
in 431 B. C. over those who fell in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

3. The oration composed by Gorgias, 426-420 B. C; cf. 
Philost., V. S., I., chap. 9, 3, p. 493. For fragments see Frag. 
Phil. Gr. ,11, 143 (Didot). 

4. The oration by Lysias (probably spurious) in praise of 
those who fell in the expedition to aid the Corinthians, 394-387.^ 

^ Hauvette, "Les EleusiDiens d'Eschyle et rinstitutioD du discours 
fuD^bre k Athene," in Melanges Henri Weil (1898), pp. 139 flf., argues in 
favor of Cimon as the originator of the law requiring this celebration and 
the removal of Theseus' bones as the occasion of its establishment. 

2 The genuineness of the ^irtrd^ws of Lysias has been the occasion of much 
discussion. The subject may be investigated by reference to the following : 
L. La Beau, Lysias^ Epitaphios als echt erwiesen (Stuttgart, 1863); cf. also 
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5. ReferenT^e is mad^ (Plato, Menex., 234 B-236 A) to ora- 
tions by Archinus and Dion ; cf. Photius (Bekk.), p. 484. Date 
380 or a little earlier. 

6. The Menexenus of Plato.- 

7. The oration, falsely attributed to Demosthenes, in honor of 
those who died in the battle of Chaeronea, 338 B. O. 

8. Hyperides' oration over those who died in the Lamian war, 
323-2 B. C. 

9. Mena^der (Sp. Ill, 418) speaks of three orations by Aris- 
tides, second century A. D. 

The extant i'mTd<f>ioL conform to the same general model. The 
material falls chiefly under three heads : ( 1 ) . e7raii/09, about four- 
fifths of each oration ; dprjvo^ ; irapafivdCa. Plato, Menex., 236 E, 
shows this triple division. Under these there may be many minor 
subdivisions ; compare Dionysius of Halicarnassus,- A. R., chap. 
6, and Menander, irepl iTTLSei/crifc&v^ Sp. Ill, 418, whose formal 
treatment of the i7nTd(f>L0<; is the chief source of our theoretical 
knowledge. The treatise of Menander applies more especially 
to a private funeral. Both agree that the tottoi are those of the 

Jahrb. f. class. Phil, 93 (1866), 808-20. and 87 (1863), 366 ff.; Eckert. De Epi- 
taphio Lysiae Orator i falso tributo (Berlin, 1868); Thomaschik, De Lysiae 
Epitaphii Autheniia Verisimili (Diss., 1887); Richter, De Epitaphii qui 
sub Lusiae nomine fertur genere dicendi (Greifswald, 1881); Sauppe, GOt- 
tinger Gel. Anz., 1864, pp. 824 ff.; Blass, Attische Bered., I, 436 flf.; Christ, 
Griechische Lit. (3d ed.), p. 375; Reuss, Rh. Mus.j 38, 149; Wolflf, Quae ratio 
intercedat inter Lysiae epitaphium et Isocratis panegyricum (Dips., Berlin, 
1896); Krdger, *'Hat Platons Menexenos eine Beziehung auf den Epitaphios 
des Lysias?" Hist.-phil.^Studien, I, 238 flf.; P. KnOll,Smd Beziehungen dent 
Epitaphios in Men^^xenos und dem sogen. Lysianischen nachzuweisenf 
(Krems, 1873). 

^ The genuineness of the Menexenus has been much debated. Where the 
decision has been against it, it has been through yielding to literary feeling 
against the weight of external argument, which favors its genuineness. The 
question is discussed often in connection with the Hippias Major and Minor. 
Cf. the Prolegomena of Stallbaum and others ; Zeller, Plato and Older Acad.y 
p. 86; Platonische Studien, pp. 144 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles u. Athen, I, 
p. 99, n. 35; Bonitz, Index to Aristotle; Christ, Gk. Lif ., 3d ed., 451; Blass, 
Attische Bered., II, 431 flf.; Ill, B, 346; Grote, Gk. History (Harper, 1861), I, 
308; II, 33; Plato (Murray, London, 1888), III, 401 ff.; Wendland, "Die Ten- 
denz des Platonischen Menex.," Hermes, XXV (1890), p. 171; Sauppe, GOtt. 
Gel. Am. (1864), p. 201. 
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iyK(o/uop — irarpk^ 7eVo9, (f>vai^j TraiSeia, irpd^i^. For the topics 
compare Plato, Menex,, 234 C, 235 A-B. The topics vary in 
prominence according to the situation and purpose. Dionysius 
says that ewaipo^ means primarily praise of country. One should 
refer to its size, age, glory, any happy event in its history, etc. 
Compare the directions for composing a iraprjyvpLfco^, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ars Rhet., V, p. 225 (Steph.). Comparisons 
may be made between the panegyric and the funeral oration. 
Praise of Athens forms the main theme in each. The pane- 
gyric lacks only the 0prjvo<; and the irapafivdijTLKo^, both sub- 
ordinate topics, to make it an i7nTd<f>Lo<; if delivered under 
appropriate circumstances. Notable similarity exists between 
Isocrates' Panegyricus and the Epitaphios which passes under 
the name of Lysias. The impression grows, as one reads the 
two in comparison, that the oration which is assigned to Lysias 
was written by someone thoroughly familiar with the Pane- 
gyricus, or perhaps in conscious imitation of it (c/. p. 147, 
n. 2). 

Neither Dionysius nor Menander makes theoretical provision 
for a formal introduction, but each of the extant i7nTd(f>ioi has 
something which answers to this. It is technically included in 
the hratvo^. A commonplace of the introduction is the general 
inadequacy of any human tongue to do justice to the immortal 
deeds of those whose death is thus publicly honored, and in this 
particular case the lack of time for preparation, which is a com- 
monplace of all epideictic orators. Cf. Demosth., 1389, 1-4, 
7-10 ; Lysias, 1, 2 ; Hyperides, 6-10 (ed. Cobet) ; Pericles, Thuc, 
II, 35, 1 ; Gorgias, Frag. Phil. Gr., II ; cf. also Isoc, Paii., 13, in 
ridicule of this practice ; cf. also Isoc, II, 7 ; III, 27, 35 ; V, 10 ; 
XII, 36, 187 ; XV, 11 ; Jebb, Att. Or., II, 64. This profession 
of inadequacy is often again referred to later on, e. g., Demosth., 
1390, 20 ff.; Hyperides, 1. 132 (Cobet); Lysias, 54; Plato, 
Menex., 235 C-D. Similar is the reference to the abundance of 
material and the inspiration which the theme supplies : Demosth., 
1392, 14-19; 1393, 18; Plato, Menex., 246 A-B; Lysias, 2; 
Isoc, Pan., 186. 
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In the same line of thought is the reference to what others 
have said: Lys., 2; Demosth., 1389, 8. Another commonplace 
of the introduction is a reference to the law establishing this 
public celebration in honor of those dying in battle ; c/. Pericles, 
Thuc, II, 35 ; Demosth., 1389, 10 ; Plato, Menex,, 236 D. In 
Demosth., 1389, 23, and Plato, Menex,, 237 A, an outline to be 
followed in the speech is given. 

The ewaipo^ has two chief themes, evyei/eia and irpd^et^. 
Fivyeveia is interpreted by all orators in accordance with the 
definition in Aristotle's Ehet,, 13906, 19 : 17 S' eir/eveia evTifioTq^ 
TTpoydvayv iariv. With this understanding of the term it is easy 
to see how an idealized record of the remote and recent achieve- 
ments of Athens came to be the most important part of the 
epitaphios. The Amazons ; the rescue of the bodies of the dead 
at Thebes ; the Heraclidae and Eumolpus ; the Persian wars 
and later military triumphs, formed the staple topics; c/. Arist., 
Rhet., 1396a, 12; 13606, 31; c/. ridicule of these themes, 
Lucian, Rhet, Praec, end. Lysias gives most space to the 
legendary topics, see 4-17. Others dismiss them lightly and 
pass to historic glories. There is marked similarity in the 
treatment. In the case of legendary history the following may 
be noted : 

I. The Amazons : Lys., 4 ; Isoc, Pan., 68 ; Himerius, II, 10, 
11; Aristides, I, p. 89. Their signal defeat: Lys., 6; 
Demosth., 1391, 4, 5 ; Isoc, Pan., 69. 

II. There is brief reference to Eumolpus in Plato : 239 B ; 
Demosth., 1391, 4 ; Isoc, Pan., 68 ; Panaih., 193 ; Lyco- 
phron, Leoc, 98, 99 ; Aristides, Panath., p. 191. 

III. The recovery of the bodies of those who died at Thebes : 
Demosth., 1391, 13 ; Lys., 7 and 9 ; Isoc, Pan., 55 ; 
Panath., 169 ; Aristides, Panath., 188 ; Himer., Or. II, 
11, 12 ; Eur., Suppl, 670 ff. 

IV. The Heraclidae: Demosth., 1391, 9 and 11; Lys., 11; 
Isoc, Pan., 56 ; Aristides, 195. 
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A0r)vauap SvafiovXca^ : Lys., 12; Isoc, Pan., 53; Lys., 
15, 16 ; Isoc, Pan,, 54-60 ; Aristides, Panath., 195 ; Eur., 
SuppL, 321 ; Plato, Menex., 244 E. The victory for the 
Heraclidae : Lys., 15 ; Isoc, Pan,, 58 ; Phil,, 33, 34 ; cf. 
Eur., Heraclidae, 

V. The Persian wars treated most fully by Lysias and Plato. 
Both employ the historical order. Plato regards this 
as the order of importance also : 

A. The rapidity of victory: Lys., 25, 26; Isoc, Pan., 
85-8 ; Panath,, 175, 189, et passim; Aristides, Panath,, 
205. 

B. Their training the source of noble deeds : Lys., 20 ; 
Plato, Menex,, 239 A; Hyp., 1. 127 (Cobet). 

C. Few against many; Lys., 20; Plato, Menex,, 241 B; 
Isoc, Pan., 86; Hyp., 1. 103; Isoc, Phil,, 111; 
Demosth., 1391, 24. 

D. Athenians strive to die honorably: Lys., 23; Isoc, 
Pan., 11, 84, 186 ; ad Nic, 3Q ; Areop., 93, 94. 

E. Numbers yield to valor : Plato, Menex,, 240 D ; Isoc, 
Pan,, 91, 10; Demosth., 01, III, 23, 26. 

F. The high expectations of the enemy: Lys., 21 ; Isoc, 
Pan,, 68 (Amazons). 

G. Greater than those who fought at Troy: Demosth., 
1392, 2 ; Isoc, Pan,, 83 ; Hyp., 185 ; Himer., II, 28 ; 
Isoc, Phil,, 111 ; Eiuig,, 65. 

H. Their lives not their own: Lys., 24; Isoc, Pan., 86, 
84 ; Plato, Menex,, 244 ; Pericles, Thuc, I, 70. 

VI. The battle of Salamis. 

A. The number of the enemy: Lys., 57 ; Isoc, Pan., 88. 

B. The manner of Xerxes' march : Lys., 29 ; Isoc, Pan., 
89; Himer., Eel., 5, 3, 4; Eel, 1, 7; Eel., 2, 7; 
Or. II, 35 ; Dion Chrys., 44, 10 (Dind.) ; Cic, DaFin., 

* This term was used in referring to the proverbial folly of the Athenians 
in concerning themselves over others' wrongs, and always taking the side of 
the weaker. 
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34, 112. A proverbial ahvvaTov^ Max. Tyr., 208 ; Lucian 
ridicules it, Rhet. Praec, 18. 

C. Those who die in the ranks are not conquered : 
Demosth., 1394, 25 ; Lys., 31 ; Lye, Leocr., 48 ; 
Isoc, Pan., 92. 

D. The abandonment of Athens : Lys., 33 ; Isoc, Pan., 90. 

E. The horrors of war : Lys., 37-8 ; Isoc, Pan., 96, 97. 

F. Athens most prominent : Isoc, Pan., 21, 98 ; Lys., 37, 
42, 43; Hyp., 1. 1252 (Cobet). 

G. Athens the schoolmaster of Greece : Pericles, Thuc, 
II, 41, 1; Plato, Menex., 241 B, C; Isoc, Panath., 
44; Isoc, Pan., 50; Plut., De gloria, 2. In general 
compare Isoc, Phil., 1, 47 ; Panath., 195 ; Depace, 37; 
Aesch., c. Ctesiphon, 259 ; Pseudo-Demosthenes, 'rrepl 
avvrd^eco^j 22 ; Aristides, Panath., 197 flP., Himer., 
14flP. 

VII. Wars after Salamis. 

A. Jealousy of the Athenians : Lys., 48 ; Plato, Mcncj., 
242 A. 

B. Athens' treatment of others : Lys., 55, 56 ; Hyp., 11. 
26 flf. (Cobet); Gorgias [Greek Phil.); Isoc, Pan., 
100, 104-6. 

C. Results of the Persian wars : Lys., 56 ; Plato, Menex., 
241 E. 

D. Defeat of the Greeks at Aegospotami : Lys., 59 ; Isoc, 
Pa7i., 119. 

E. All Greece mourns : Demosth., 1399, 25 ; 1396, 10- 
20; Lys., 60; Aristotle, Rhet, III, 10; Plato, 
Menex., 245 E— 246 A. 

Demosthenes gives but eighteen lines to the Persian wars. 
Pericles passes these as topics too familiar to rehearse, and 
substitutes for history, both legendary and more recent, a 
discussion of Athenian government — its advantages and 
glory. Hyperides omits all historical element. He men- 
tions Miltiades and Themistocles, but only incidentally. 
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VIII. Substitutes for the totto?, legendary and Persian wars. 
The most conspicuous is that epaployed by Pericles. The 
main body of his oration is praise of the city, its form of 
government, its public spirit, its internal affairs — Athens 
the grandest city of Greece. Cf, Lys., 18, 19 ; Plato, 
Mmex,, 238 B— 239 A; Demosth., 1396, 20 — 1397, 9. 

A. The superior form of government at Athens : Lys., 
18; Demosth., 1396, 29; Isoc, Pan,, 104; Pericles, 
Thuc, II, 37, 1 ; Plato, Menex,, 238 D ; Isoc, Pan, 
and Panath., passim. 

B. Athens does not favor enslaving many to few : Lys., 
56 ; Pericles, Thuc, II, 40, 4. 

C. Athens engages in war on the side of right : Lys., 14, 
22, 24, 61 ; Plato, Menex., 246 D ; Demosth., 1390, 
27; Plato, Menex., 246 D; Hyp., 1. 148 (Cobet); 
Isoc, Pan., 72, 53 ; Sal., Cat, 29 ; Tac, An., 3, 22 ; 
Germ., 19. 

D. Athenians die for principle : Lys., 14 ; Hyp., 11. 84, 
138 (Cobet); Isoc, Pan., 52. 

E. Worthy the leadership : Lys., 47 ; Isoc, Pm?., 100, e/ 
passim. 

F. Athens acts in the interests of all Greece : Lys., 42, 58 
Hyp., 11. 108, 206 (Cobet); Isoc, Pan., 98, 26 
Demosth., 1395, 1; 1396, 6; Plato, Menex., 242 A 
Aristides, Panath., 153 ; Philost., Apoll. T., VII, 37, 1. 

One of the most conspicuous minor motives in the epitaphios 
is the autochthonic origin of the Athenians. It is found in 
each of the i7nTd<f>ioi^ though Pericles does not use the word 
ainoxOovei. Cf. Lysias, 17; Demosth., 1390, 14; Hyp., 1. 39 
(Cobet); Pericles, Thuc, II, 36, 1; Plato, Menex., 237 B; 
Isoc, Pan., 45, 24 ; Panath., 125. 

This topic is a commonplace among orators and poets ; cf. 
Dion Chrys., Vol. II (Dind.), p. 209, 1. 23; Demosth., False 
Leg., 296; Himer., II, 2; I, 9, 13 ; VIII, 4; Plato, Timaeus, 23, 
D and E ; Strabo, p. 286, 22 (Didot) ; Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist., 
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VIII, 4; Thuc, I, 6; Pausan., II, 14, 4; Hdt., 1, 171; Eur., 
Frag., 360 {Erechtheus) ; Eur., Ion., 29, 589, 7*37; Aristoph., 
Wasps, 1076; Soph., Ajax, 201 ; Homer, /Z., II, 546 ff.; Quin- 
til.. Ill, 7, 26 ; Aelian, Varnae Hist., XXII. Ridiculed . by 
Antisthenes; cf. Diog. Laert., VI, 1, 1; Dion Chrys., Or. 64, 209, 
23, Dind. Cf. also Swinburne, Erectheiis, 1160-80. Plato and 
Demosthenes add as evidence of her motherhood that Attica was 
the first country to produce the necessities of life : Plato, Mefiex., 
237 E ; Demosth., 1390, 11 ; Isoc, Pan., 25. Athens gives 
physical blessings and also those of a higher character : Isoc, 
Pan., 28, 38 ; Menander, Sp. Ill, 384, 16 ; 440, 10-15 ; Diod. Sic, 
XI, 2, 4 ; Dion Chrys., II, p. 209, 1. 29 ; Himer., Eel, 2, 7 ; Or. 
II, 4, 5, 6 ; Themistius, 336 D ; Callim., Hymn to Demeter, 21; 
Cicero, Pro Flacco, 62 ; Lucr., VI, 1 ff. General praise of 
Athens : Isoc, Areop., 74 ; Himer., Or. X ; Isoc, Phil., 147 ; 
Plut., V. Aristides, XXVII, 9 : ^9 [Athens] <f>t\av0poi>7r{a<; koX 
')^pr)aT6Tr)T0^ €Ti iroWa koI kuB^ rifia^ 17 iroXi^ €K<^4povaa Seiyfiara 
davfid^erat /cal BrjXovrcu St/catW. 

Praise of Athens is a favorite theme of poets; cf. Eur., 
Herac, 197, 329, 314 ff.; Medea, 824; Rhesus, 941; Aesch., 
Eum., 916 ff.; Suppl, 378; Soph., O. C, 107, 260, 668, 1003; 
Pindar, Frag., 77 (196); Nem., 2, 8; 4, 18; Frag., 76 (46), 
and the parody, Arist., Kn., 1327 ; Arist., Clouds, 300-313 ; 
Acharn., 181 ; Clouds, 986. Anon comic poet, Kock, p. 407, 44, 
and p. 471, 340, and others ; Soph., O. C, 668-720 ; Libanius, 
13, 410 (Reiske); Horace, Odes, I, 7, 5-7; cf. also Milton, 
Paradise Regained, Book IV, 236-80. 

The Atlantis story in Plato, Timaeus, 24 D ff., is merely a 
praise of Athens. It has the tottoi — Athens, leader of the 
Greeks, stood against the enemy alone, vanquished them, pre- 
served the rest of Greece, etc. Compare also Lucian, Nigr., 
12-14, and Plut., Life of Aristides, near the end. 

The sacred olive forms a favorite theme for praise, though it is 
not introduced in any extant eTrtrac^to?, Hdt., 8, 55, 82 ; Soph., 
O. C, 701 ff. ; Apollodorus, 3, 14; Arist., Clouds, 1005; Athen., 

IX, p. 372 B; Dion Chrys., p. 311, 29 (Dind.); Himer., X, 3. 
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The adjectives used by the poets in connection with the 
word "Athens" correspond with the general tendency to praise. 
The favorite words are : 

1. XiTrapai — c/. Arist., Acharn., 639; Pindar, iV., 4, 18; 
Frag., 46; O., 2, 20; Eur., J. T,, 1130; Ale, 452; Troades, 
803; Arist., Kn., 329; CI, 300; Birds, 826; Frag., 162; 
Frag., VII, p. 469 (Didot). 

2. ^Xeti/at — c/. Soph., Frag., 300; Eur., Frag., 224; Aesch., 
Pers., 474; Eur., /on., 30; Hippol., 423; Herac, 38; Soph., 
i^rag., 634 ; 4;air, 861 ; Arist., Kn., 1319. 

3. €v8a{fia>ve;—cf. Soph., O. C, 282, 260; Eur., El, 1289; 
/. r., 1088 ; Hdt., 8, 3. 

4. te/oat'— Pindar, Frag., 75; Soph., Ajax, 1221; Arist., 
Kn., 1319. 

5. e€6BfjLr)Toi—8oph., El, 707; Eur., Hippol, 974. 

6. fJLeyaXoTToXee: — Pindar, P., 7, 1. 

7. deoae^earaTai— Soph., O. C, 260. 

8. TifJuoraTUi — Soph., O. C, 107. 

9. oX/Smt— Eur., ^Zc, 452. 

10. fieydXai — Eur., Herac, 359. 

11. KaWixopoi — Eur., Herac, 359. 

12. loaT€(t>avoi — Find., Frag., 76; Arist., ^n., 1329, 1323 

13. a/oxaiai— Arist., Kn., 1323, 1327. 

14. Oavfiaarat — Arist., Kn., 1328. 

15. TroXvvfjLvac — Arist., Kn., 1328. 

Cf. Libanius, Or. 13, p. 410, Eeiske : apxatoTOTrjp koc aoKJxo- 
raTqv Koi 6€0(f>L\€aTdTr)P fcal /cotprjp ipeofieprfp apdpayrrcop t€ /cal Oetap 
— tA? *A6i]pa^. 

The second main division of hraipo^ is praise of the men 
over whose graves the oration is spoken. Pericles, Thuc, II, 
42 ; Demosth., 1392, 27—1399, 10, his main theme ; Lys., 67, ()8 ; 
Hyp., almost the entire fragment, and it contains the unusual 
feature of reference to the dead by name. 

The second head in the model cTrirac^io? is the dprjpo^ or 
lamentation. Menander, Sp. Ill, 418, says that Pericles guarded 
against causing those whom he was trying to inspire to war to 
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weep overmuch. He therefore dwells rather upon the Trapafivdui. 
The quotation from Pericles' Samian oration, Arist., Rhet., 1365a, 
32, is evidently from the dprjvo^. 

Lysias gives the copy-book form of the Oprjvof; — sorrow is 
appropriate : Lys., 71 ; Demosth., 1399, 10. They died as became 
good men: Lys., 70, 1; Per., Thuc, II, 431. The greatness 
of the loss: Lys., 72, 73; Demosth., 1400, 16. The state 
cares for the families : Lys., 75 ; Plato, 248 D ; Demosth., 
1399, 16; Per., Thuc, II, 46, 1; Hyp., 1. 148 (Cobet), and the 
€7rtXo709. 

The third topic of the epitaphios is the irapa^ivOia^ consola- 
tion. Lysias, 77-end, gives the commonplaces of this topic : (1) 
Death is common to all.- (2) It is fortunate to die honorably. 
(3) Such gain the glory of a public funeral and the honor of 
games. (4) They are to be envied. (5) Their bodies are 
mortal, but immortal their fame. (6) Not an occasion for 
mourning ; cf, Pericles, Thuc, II, 44, 45 ; Demosth., 1399, 13- 
1400, 26; Plato, Jfenea^., 247 C — 248 D ; Lys., 77-end; Hyp., 
end. (7) Reference to a future life may be found in Hyp., 11. 155 
if., 182 flp., and end (Cobet); Plato, Menex., 247 C, 246 D; 
Demosth., 1399, 28 flP. On life after death in the Attic orators, 
see Meuss, "Die Vorstellungen vom Dasein nach dem Tode bei 
den attischen Rednern,'' Jahrh. /. cl. Phil, CXXXIX (1889), 
pp. 801 flp. He refers also to Nftgelsbach, Nachhomerische 
Theologie, pp. 392-423; TeuflPel in Pauly's Realencyclopddie, 
IV, 154-67; Lehrs, Populdre Aufsdtze, 302-62; E. Curtius, 
Alterthum und Oegenwart, I, 219-36 ; Leopold Schmidt, Ethik 
der alien Oriechen, I, 97-118. The injunction to imitate one's 
ancestors is an important topic. Plato makes notable use of this, 
Menex., 246 C, 247 C ; cf. Lysias, 69-77 ; Demosth., 1399, 10 ; 
Pericles, Thuc, II, 43. 

Hyperides makes an elaborate series of comparisons between 
his hero and other worthies of Greek history — Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, Harmodius, and Aristogiton. Menander makes com- 
parisons, both general and particular, an important feature of all 
epideictic discourses. 
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The closing words in Plato, Menex., 249 C ; Demosth., 1400, 
27 ; and Pericles, Thuc, II, 46, end, seem to indicate a well- 
settled formula ; c/. also Himer., II, sec. 23 ; Soph., O. C, end. 

Aside from the copious use of the Grorgian figures in general, 
one may note certain popular word -antitheses ; e, g., that between 
KOLvo^ (or Srjfwa-io^) and ?8to9, which may be found at least forty- 
six times in the extant €irLTd<f>LOL. Only second in frequency is 
Xo-^fyi — Ipyov^ twenty-five times; cf. also aSuca>^ — hiicaioyi ; ^1/17x09 
— aOdvaTO^ ; oXtyoi — TroXXot; aperri — Kaxia ; fa)i/T€9 — Ovyatcovre;, 
There are also favorite words, e. ^., aftdi/ eort, in Hyp., 11. 11, 
109, 181, 191; Plato, 237 C, 241 B; Isoc, Pan,, 115, 122, 132, 
156, 167, 170, 175, 181 ; Lys., 60, 61, 66, 71, 78 ; c/ also 
eXjEvOepla^ used forty times ; hUaio^^ ^7)\6a> are much used. 

HAPAAOHA 'EYKOMIA. 

Aristotle {Rhet,, I, 9, 2 = 1366a, 29) makes a general division 
in compositions of an epideictic character into those with a serious 
purpose [fJLera o-ttouS^?) and those which lack this element {x^P^ 
airovBry:), Menander (Sp. Ill, 346, 9-25) divides iyxdfua into 
€i/8ofa, which deal with gods and evident blessings ; aSo^a, which 
treat of demons and manifest evils ; a/i^tSo^a,, which mingle praise 
and blame. As examples of the latter he names the Panathenaicus 
of Isocrates and that of Aristides. His last division is irapd^ 
ho^a iyKdfua^ which treat of paradoxical themes. Alcidamas' 
Praise of Death and an Encomium on Poverty, presumably by 
the same author, are among those cited as typical examples. 
Menander, as we have seen, discusses in detail only the first of 
these forms ; irapdho^a ey/ctifua are passed over as unworthy of 
extended discussion. Indeed, in general, this form of encomium 
is least likely to be preserved or even to be discussed in serious 
literature. 

The TrapdSo^ov iyxdfuoi/ is a mere display of ingenuity, a jeu 
de langage. The Athenians had a native keenness in detecting 
the ridiculous and a great fondness for representing it. It is in 
large part the element of comedy entering into prose which inspires 
this form of composition. The other chief motive is the desire 
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to startle, to win admiration and applause by a mere exhibition 
of smartness. It is a mild way of displaying the sophistic ability 
to make the worse appear the better reason. 

The tendency to employ the paradoxical, which appears in an 
extravagant form in the irapdSo^a iyxtofiia, is a permanent one. 
Aristotle [Rhet,, III, 11, 6) speaks in approval of the paradoxical 
and unexpected as an element of style. The use of paradox by 
the Sophists, both in the titles of their compositions and in argu- 
mentation, is familiar ; still more notable is its adoption by the 
schools of philosophy. In comedy it was a chief reliance in 
securing humorous effects. In the general rhetorical treatment 
of the encomium there is prominent mention of some features 
which lie along the line of the irapdSo^a iyKtofiia. For instance, 
Doxopater ( Walz, Rhet. Or,, II, 432, 14) speaks of the fact that one 
often praises in an unexpected way, for the very opposite of those 
qualities which ordinarily receive praise, for obscurity of birth, 
for poverty, and even for lack of strength. Aristides (Sp. II, 
505) says that the encomiastic division among other things 
makes use of €V(l>rjfjLia — a euphemistic way of stating facts which 
are in reality unfavorable.^ The irapdBo^ov iy/cdfiiop is based 
upon the same principle. 

One might expect to find such compositions only, or at least 
chiefly, among later orators when more serious topics had been 
long worked over and in a sense exhausted ; or in an age of 
degeneracy when the lack of strong impulses, either state or pri- 
vate, leaves the mind idle to dwell on mere trifles or extrava- 
ganzas. As a matter of fact, however, Alcidamas and Polycrates, 
the two greatest exponents of this style reported to us, belong to 
the fifth century. They are thus among the very earliest Greek 
orators, and also belonged to an age of great national and indi- 
vidual activity. 

IlapdSo^a iyK(Ofiia are by no means numerous, so far as extant 
or reported, when compared with the whole body of epideictic 
literature, yet such topics seem to have been common and more 
or less popular at different periods. Even writers of eminent 

1 C/. Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. Ill, 481). 
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ability, like Dion Chrysostomus and Synesius, turned their talents 
to these insignificant topics. In the case of Synesius, at least, we 
know that he took special pride in the paradoxical composition 
[Encomium on Baldness), which he elaborated with all the skill 
and eloquence for which he was noted. 

The chief references to TrapdSo^a iy/c(OfjLLa^ in addition to the 
bare mention by Aristotle and Menander in making a general 
division of epideictic literature, are to be found in Isocrates, 
Plato, Polybius, Philodemus, and Quintilian. 

Isocrates makes frequent reference to this class of literature, 
both direct and indirect, and in each case assumes an attitude of 
strong hostility. He speaks with more vehemence upon this than 
upon any other topic. The most notable passage is Helen, 1-13. 
Here Isocrates does not sharply distinguish between the paradox 
in general (as a literary device) and the more special usage, 
applicable to the works of Alcidamas and Polycrates, who were 
his older contemporaries and, to some extent at least, his rivals. 
It is the former meaning, chiefly, which he has in mind when he 
says (sees. 2, 3) that this branch of literature began with Gorgias 
and had been presented in its best form by Protagoras and his 
contemporaries, and continued by Zeno and Melissus. Farther 
on he makes direct reference to irapaSo^a iy/c(o/jLia. Tried by 
Isocrates' standard, writers of such compositions are found want- 
ing. Their topics are not such as concern the state, and they do 
not profit life. They must let their juggling go — this hollow 
pretense of words refuted by the facts. Cling to the truth. It 
is better to have a moderate knowledge of useful things than an 
accurate knowledge of useless things ; to differ a little in matters 
of importance rather than enter into nice distinctions upon topics 
which do not advantage life.^ One might pardon such a course 
in youths, for excess is their characteristic ; but in those who pre- 
tend to train others it is as reprehensible to cheat in words as in 
a bargain. Good talents should not be wasted on such themes. 

^ Compare the like sentiment in Lucian, Charidemus, 14 : many pass over 
subjects of real importance and profit, and take up those from which they 
think they will gain reputation, though of no value to the hearers. 
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The love of applause and gain is the real secret. They make 
these false speeches so profitable that some, seeing the gain from 
such speeches, venture even to maintain in writing that the life 
of beggars and exiles is enviable above that of other men. When 
they display such ability on mean topics, it merely proves how 
well they could speak on the good and honorable. How ridicu- 
lous to base a claim to influence and leadership on such produc- 
tions ! It is weakness of intellect.'^ It is as though an athlete 
were to enter a combat in which it was disgraceful for anyone, 
even untrained, to take a part. They would not lack words in 
praising bees, salt, and the like, but in attempting to speak 
about acknowledged goods they would fall far below existing 
speeches. It is easy to exalt trifles, but diflicult to rise to great 
topics. 

Similar sentiments are to be found elsewhere in Isocrates* 
orations, e, g., Panathenaicus, 36: "It is easy to amplify a 
trifling subject, but diflicult to equal the greatness and beauty 
of an important one like this." In Panathenaicus, 272, he 
chides speeches which aim at cheating the thought of the 
hearers. In speeches it is not necessary to seek novelty , 
nothing paradoxical [Ad Nic, 41). One who wishes to write 
speeches worthy of praise and honor cannot treat topics which 
are unjust or mean [Antidosis, 276). It is not fit for men of 
great professions to be busied with petty themes [Panegyricus^ 
187). His Busiris was written to show what could be done with 
a paradoxical topic, but falls into the lines of the ordinary 
encomium. 

The abundance and well-established position of TrapdSo^a. 
iyK(Ofua in the time of Plato is clear from his reference to such 
compositions in the Symposium, 177 B, where he says: "Many 
Sophists, for example Prodicus, have discanted in prose on the 
virtues of Heracles and other heroes ; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, I have met with a philosophical work in which 
the utility of salt has been made the theme of an eloquent dis-^ 
course ; and many other like things have had like honor bestowed 
upon them. There has been eager interest about them, but no 
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hyinn for Eros." This passage is notable for lack of the tone 
of censure which characterizes Isocrates. 

The tendency toward such displays was still an evil in 
Polybius' time, as we learn from his incidental reference to such 
compositions in Book XII, 26, b. As one would expect, they 
meet his severe censure. He cites encomiums of Thersites and 
such paradoxes as that Penelope was a bad wife, as examples of 
a theme and a style far too frequently employed by the school 
of declaimers. In XII, 26, c, he refers to the paradoxical 
element in argumentation and the training of youth in general, 
and the common tendency of the times to dissipate one's ener- 
gies on worthless themes. The paradoxical disputatious spirit 
has brought certain schools of philosophy into disrepute. It 
inspires the youth with a dislike for serious things like ethics 
and politics, so that they spend their time in the pursuit of 
empty reputation and useless paradoxical verbiage. 

Philodemus (Col. 35, Vol. I, p. 216, Sudhaus ; c/. also p. 39 
of Introduction) disapproves of sophistic orators who praise 
such men as Busiris and Polyphemus, making common to all the 
rewards of the good and inciting many to be base. By such 
comparisons as that of Clytemnestra and Penelope, Paris and 
Hector, thjey obliterate the virtues of the good, as far as in 
them lies, and this not from any desire to honor the good and 
rebuke the base, but from mere love of gain or to display their 
genius. He denounces those who choose topics of no inherent 
value. They weaken our minds by amplifying that which is. 
mediocre. 

Quintilian closes his chapter on the encomium by a rapid 
enumeration indicating . its variety : " There are eulogies of 
places, of honorable sayings and actions. There is, indeed, 
praise for things of every kind ; for eulogies have been written 
on sleep and death, and by physicians on certain kinds of food." 
The TrapdSo^a iyKd>/jLia thus incur no censure from him. 

Like so many other divisions of epideictic literature, the 
TrapdSo^ov iyxdfuov has had its renewed life in mediaeval and 
modern times. A single notable example may be mentioned. 
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Erasmus in the preface to his Encomium Moriae justifies his 
yielding to this diversion by citing those who have taken up 
paradoxical themes in antiquity : " Homer wrote on the war 
between frogs and mice ; Vergil, of a gnat and pudding-cake ; 
Ovid, of a nut ; Polycrates commended the cruelty of Busiris ; 
Isocrates who corrected him did as much for the injustice of 
Griaucus. Pavorinus extolled Thersites and wrote in praise of a 
quartan ague. Synesius pleaded in behalf of baldness; and 
Lucian defended a sipping fly. Seneca drollingly related the 
deifying of Claudius; Plutarch, the dialogue betwixt Grryllus 
and Ulysses ; Lucian and Apuleius, the story of an ass. Someone 
else records the last will of a hog, of which St. Hierom makes 
mention Trifles may be a whet to more serious thoughts." 

Reference has already been made to the general relationship 
between comedy and the irapdSo^a iyxaffiia. A more intimate 
connection may be shown. The typical plan of a comedy of 
Aristophanes has been thus outlined: "The protagonist under- 
takes in all apparent seriousness to give a local habitation and a 
body to some ingenious, airy speculation or bold metaphor." 
Thus the comedy is a paradox in its very foundation, not to 
speak of the ingenious play of paradoxical fancy which enlivens 
it throughout. Frequently in Aristophanes and the fragments 
there are actual examples of irapdho^a iyK(Ofiia. One of the 
characters in the play starts in to "praise something as hard as 
ever he can," and the fun lies in the burlesque. Examples of 
this playful deliberate praise or blame may be found in any play 
of Aristophanes. 

The Wasps, for example, is a satire upon the litigious spirit 
so prevalent at Athens. Philocleon is the dicast-praiser ; Bdel- 
ycleon opposes. Lines 85-135 state the trouble with the lover 
of dicasts. After various brief references of like character, e. g., 
508-11, a burlesque encomium of the dicast and the dicast's life 
begins at 548, ending with 630. This is answered (654). There 
is a clever parody of the familiar laudation of Athens and 
Athenians at 1070 flP. The mocking tone of praise is discern- 
ible elsewhere, e. g., 1292 ff.; 1450 flP. Excellent examples of 
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brief irapaSo^a eyK^fiia may also be found in the Plutus. The 
self-praise of Poverty (507-610) is a notable instance.^ 

Quotations from two representative irapaSo^a iyKWfiia will 
indicate the probable character of all writings of this class. 

Lucian's Muta? *^yK(OfjLiov begins with a description of the 
appearance and habits of the fly, intended to be humorous by 
reason of its very elaborateness. He then continues : 

I may say that the fly possesses no slight intellectual ability, since 
he escapes from his insidious enemy, the spider. For he is on guard 
and detects his plots and avoids being caught in his net or falling into 
the toils of the monster. Of his spirit and boldness I need say nothing. 
Homer, the most grandiloquent of poets, shall speak of these qualities. 
For, wishing to glorify the most distinguished of his heroes, he does not 
liken his prowess to that of the lion or the leopard or the wild boar, but 
to the boldness of the fly and to the fearlessness and brilliance of his 
attacks. Nay, indeed, the fly possesses not mere reckless daring, but 
true manly courage. Drive him away, says Homer, even then he does 
not retire from the combat, but returns to bite again. [Lucian cites 
several other instances to prove the importance attached to the fly in 
this greatest of poems.] 

The fly is so strong that it wounds with its sting not merely the skin 
of men, but of cattle and horses. Nay, indeed, it afflicts the elephant 
with pain when it creeps beneath its wrinkles and inflicts a wound with 
its proboscis proportionate to its size 

This one point Plato seems to have overlooked in his treatise on the 
immortality of the soul : that a dead fly, covered with ashes, rises again, 
as if newborn, and begins life anew, which is ample proof that the soul 
of the fly is immortal, since it comes back to its abandoned body and 
recognizes it, revives it and makes it a fly again 

Though in constant idleness and free from all labor, the fly reaps the 
fruits of others* toils, and everywhere flnds a table luxuriously spread 
for him. For him the goats are milked ; the bee toils no less for him 
than for mankind ; for him the cook prepares the daintiest viands. As 
the guest of kings he tastes first of every dish ; he marches about the 
table and enjoys a part of each delicacy 

The fable tells us there was once a beautiful maiden by the name of 
Muia, an irrepressible chatterer and fond of singing. She was a rival of 

^ One may note also the playful laudation of women in the Thesmophoria- 
zasae (785 ff.; c/. EccL, 214 ff.); the mock eulogy of the knights (Kn., 595 ff.; 
1263 flf.). 
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Luna for the love of Endymion, but she kept rousing him from his sleep 
by her singing and her wanton pranks until he became angered, and 
Luna, angered also, changed her into the animal which still bears her 
name, and for this reason the fly is the enemy of all sleepers, especially 
the young and tender, since she ever thinks about Endymion. So her 
bite and her thirst for blood are not an evidence of ferocity, but rather 
of love and fellow-feeling for humanity. [The position of the fly in 
comedy and tragedy is then referred to, and he closes by saying :] 

I have a great deal more to say on such a subject, but I shall cease, 
that I may not seem, as the proverb says, to make an elephant out of 
a fly. 

The following selections from Synesius' Encomium on Bald- 
ness are taken from Smith's Dictionary of Religious Biography: 

Dion has written such an eloquent encomium on long hair that a 
man is quite ashamed of being bald. When my hair began to fall, I was 
quite smitten with grief. To whom of the gods, to whom of the demons, 
did I not pray for help ? When that did no good, I began to distrust 
the existence of a providence. But now I think the treatise was so 
eloquent simply because he was such a clever man. He could easily 
have written a much better encomium on baldness. For if we look at 
the matter fairly, there is an antagonism between hair and wisdom ; 
when the one flourishes, the other does not. The most hairy of all 
animals is the sheep, and everybody allows that of all animals the 
sheep is the most stupid. The least hairy of animals is man, and by 
common consent man is of all animals the wisest. 

Then consider the different classes of men. If you go into a 
museum and look at the statues of the philosophers, you will see that 
they are all bald. It is true ApoUonius of Tyana has long hair; but 
then I fear that shows that he was only a conjurer and a dealer in 
magic arts 

Besides, our hair grows most freely when we are children, that is to 
say, when we are least wise. As we grow older and wiser our hair 
gradually falls oflf. It is true some people fail to become bald even in 
old age, but some people also fail to become wise 

Then Dion says that Achilles had long hair. "The goddess seized 
him by his flaxen locks." Well, suppose Achilles had long hair. He 
was then young and passionate. When a man is young it is natural 
that, as his heart swarms with passions, so his head should swarm with 
hairs. Had Achilles lived longer, he would have become wise and bald. 
But the truth is, Dion has left out the most important part of Homer's 
lines: "She stood behind him and seized him by his flaxen locks." 
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Stood behind him ! of course, because there was no hair in front to take 
hold of. Why, even with me anybody might take hold of the hair at 
the back of my head. So I conjecture Achilles was already partly 
bald 

The following are the most noted names in this branch of 
epideictic composition : 

Alcidamas. End of the fifth century B. C. Encomium on 
Death, Accusation of Palamedes, Encomiuin of Thais, of 
Poverty, of Nais. Some would assign to him the encomium on 
outlaws and beggars referred to in Isocrates, Helen, 8. Cf. also 
Cicero, Tusc, I, 116, and Muenscher, Rh. Miis., 54 (1899), 
248. 

Antisthenes: See Muenscher, Rh, Mus., 54 (1899), 248, in 
support of the theory that Antisthenes was the author of irapaSo^a 
€y/cQ}fiui, and that many such compositions come from a cynic 
source. 

Dion Chrysostomus. First century A. D. Wrote in praise of 
the gnat, the parrot, and of hair. 

Favorinus. Second century A. D. Praise of Thersites, of 
Quartan Fever, 

Fronto. Second century A. D. Attempted to introduce this 
kind of literature at Rome. Laudes Punts et Pulveris, Laus 
Negligentiae. 

Heraclides of Lycia. Second century A. D. *^y/c(OfjLiov irovov, 

Libanius. Fourth century A. D. "Voyo^ irXovrov. 

Lucian. Second century A. D. Encomium on the Fly, De 
Parasito. 

Lycophron, a sophist, mentioned by Alexander Aphrodiensis 
in his commentary on Soph, El., 15, 1746, 30. Wrote an 
Encomium on the Lyre. Cf Cope's notes on Arist., Rhet., 
Ill, p. 205. 

Plato. The oration assigned to Lysias in Plato's Phaedrus 
(231-34 B) may be classed as a irapaSo^ov iy/c(Ofiiov. Its pur- 
pose is of this order: to prove by ingenuity and in rhetorical 
fashion that the non-lover should be sought rather than the lover. 
The comments which follow it recognize its epideictic character. 
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e. g., 234 C, D, E ; 235 A ; 243 A. This is followed by Socrates' 
first speech, whose aim is to surpass the rhetorician in his own 
line. 

Polycrates. Close of the fifth century B. C. Encomia on 
mice, pots, counters, salt, bumblebees. All or part of these have 
been assigned to him by different authorities. His exact writings 
are much in dispute. Spengel thinks that he was the author of 
an encomium on Helen, sometimes assigned to Gorgias. Among 
the other themes assigned to him are : an encomium of Clytem- 
nestra, a defense of Polyphemus, one of Busiris (suggesting the 
Busiris of Isocrates), accusation of Socrates, encomium of Thra- 
sybulus, of Paris, of Agamemnon, and an accusation of the 
Lacedemonians. Compare Arist., Rhet., II, 24, 6, and Cope's 
note ; Spengel, Arthim Scriptores, p. 75 ; Westermann, Oeschichte 
der Beredsamkeit, sec. 50, 22 ; Blass, Attische Bered., II, 341, 
342 ; Sauppe, Frag. Orat. Gk. (Polycrates) and Orat, AU., Ill, 
220 ; Cambr. Jour, Class, and Sacr. PhiloL, No. 9, Vol. Ill, 
p. 281 ; No. 5, Vol. II, p. 158. 

Synesius. Fourth century A. D. Encomium on Baldness. 

Zoilus. Fourth century B. C. A pupil of Polycrates : A 
speech in censure of Homer, a praise of Polyphemus, an enco- 
mium of Tenedos. 

Epideictic Literature and Poetry. 

That early Greek prose had close relations with poetry, 
already highly developed, was well recognized by the Greeks 
themselves. Strabo, for instance, says of Cadmus (I, 2, 6), 
Pherecydes, and Hecataeus : Xvaavre; to fjLerpov, raWa Se (jyvXd- 
^avT€<i TCL 7roi7)Ti/cd — intending this as a rough characterization 
of early prose as a whole. ^ Oratory, with its rapid development 
in the early years of the fifth century, assumed prominence at a 
period a little later, when, as Strabo puts it, prose had with- 
drawn little by little from poetic form and influence. But in 
the department of epideictic oratory especially there was a 

^ Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa^ 1, 36. This chapter was in its pres- 
ent form before the publication of Norden's work, and I leave it unchanged. 
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strong tendency toward the preservation of poetic qualities or 
their renewed imitation. The most prominent name connected 
with this movement is that of Gorgias, who must have begun his 
oratorical career not later than 450 B. C, thus placing him 
among the earliest workers in prose. He is characterized as 
the first to employ artistic prose. ^ He made definite selection 
of those features of poetry best adapted for employment in prose, 
and formulated these into a simple and practical system (c/. 
p. 102, n. 1). Grorgias was the teacher of Isocrates, and Isocrates 
was the epideictic orator par excellence — the founder of a school 
both in style and theme. Thus epideictic oratory was, in its 
earliest stages, more intimately connected with poetry than were 
the other two branches — the judicial and the deliberative.^ 
Poetry, too, is by its very nature and scope more closely con- 
nected with epideictic oratory than with that of the court or the 
assembly, whose chief function it is to marshal facts and work 
out definite conclusions by argument and close logical reasoning. 
Poetry has a wide domain. It teaches and inspires ; it is pro- 
found, sublime, pathetic ; it exerts a most powerful influence 
upon the noblest qualities of man's heart and mind. But to 
give pleasure is also its legitimate function and in many forms 
certainly its chief aim. Aristotle,^ Eratosthenes (as quoted by 
Strabo, I, 2, 3) , and others regarded it as the chief mission of 
poetry to give gratification, though there existed earlier than 
this and persisting along with it the theory that the poet is 
primarily a teacher.* Poetry stirs the depths of human emotions, 
but it also has its lighter forms which move only the surface. 
Under its delicate transforming touch trite or commonplace 

^ His debt to Empedocles and Heraclitus is referred to on p. 214, d. 2. 

2 For the general dependence of oratory on poetry, c/. Cic, Orat.j 20, 66 ff.; 
De Or., I, 16,70; 111,7,27; Hor., S'a^, I, 4, 45 flF.; Tac, Dial., 20; Quhitil., 
X, 2, 21 ; Ovid, Ex Ponto, II, 5, 65 ff.; Dion, of Hal., De Comp. Verb., 25 f . 

^Poetics, XXVI, 7; XIV, 2; Met, I, 1, 9186, 17 ff.; Pol, V, 5, 13396, 32. 

* Cf. Butcher, Aristotle^s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, chaps. 4 and 5 ; 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 338-44, esp. 343-4 : 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 
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thoughts may assume attractiveness and 8Bsthetic value through 
the charm of poetic clothing and imaginative treatment. Epi- 
deictic oratory seems far removed from poetry. The two are, 
indeed, not comparable in power or value to humanity, and yet 
these latter characteristics of poetry belong also to a certain 
extent to some branches of epideictic literature. An examina- 
tion of this department of oratory indicates that poetry, especi- 
ally in its lighter forms, has by its very nature and aim far 
more in common with it than with any other branch of prose, 
if indeed one be permitted to compare the well-founded and 
enduring with that which was to a large extent hollow and arti- 
ficial, possessing only occasional elements of permanent value. 
A consciousness of a special connection between epideictic oratory 
and poetry in theme and diction runs throughout the course of 
this branch of literature, but is particularly noticeable at its 
beginning and near its close — the end of the fifth century B. C. 
and the fourth A. D. The epideictic orator seems constantly to 
have the poet in mind as he speaks. Isocrates in the early stages 
of this style of oratory employs what becomes a commonplace. 
Near the beginning of the Euagoras he laments that orators have 
not the license of poets to employ myths, meter, rhythm, figura- 
tive language, ornamentation of every form.* However^ he will 
attempt "to praise a good man in prose not less eflPectively than 
poets have done in song.*' In Antidosis, 45 flP., he speaks of the 
prose styles as not less in variety than those of poetry. The 
expression r&v fiera fierpov 7roi7)fidTa>v is used here and elsewhere 
as though the addition of fiera fierpov were necessary to mark the 
distinction between this and a prose which might claim the term 
iroirjfia with almost equal justice.^ He compares his own speech to 
poetry — "all would call them more like those made fJLera fjiovai/crj^ 
Kul pvdfi&p than those spoken in the dicastery, for* they present 

» Cf. Mayor, " Licentia Poetica," Jour, of Phil, X (1879), 260 ff . 

^Cf. Dion Chrysostomus, XII (1,214, Dind.), <rvyypai>ias ifdlffTovs ififUrpuv 
Kal dfjJrpuv \6y(ay; Libanius, Or. V (I, 225, 10 R», irotiyrijs vfivov iv fUrpt^ Koi 
^TfTopucbs vfiyov Avev fjJrpov ; Isoc, Ad. Nic, 7 ; Strabo, I, 2, 6 ; Plato, Phaedrua, 
234 E, 236 D — both refer to the author of the first oration of the Phaedrus 
as irotiyTiJj ; Pindar, Pyth., I, 94, koI \oyioLi koL ioiboU ; Nem.y VI, 33. 
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deeds in a more poetic and varied style, more elevated and fresh, 
and adorned with more and brighter figures. The hearers are 
not less pleased than with those made in meter ....'* [Antid.y 
46, 47 ; Cic, Orat., 52, 175). Isocrates, when he saw that poets 
had the advantage over orators, used poetic qualities for varietjr 
and pleasure. Compare with this Himerius of the fourth century 
A. D. : Or. Ill, 1 : " Gladly would I adapt these words to the 
lyre and make them poetry, that I might sportively praise thee 
as Simonides and Pindar do Dionysus and Apollo." Or. 14, 10 : 
**I shall not address youin Lesbian strains, for I am not a poet, 
but shall speak without meter." Or. 14, 5 : "The art of oratory 
to my injury does not grant me the lyre and barbiton, but a 
prose muse." Eel., 13, 32: "Would that I could invoke the 
winds as a poet, but alas I have not poetic strains to utter." 
Eel., 12, 7 : "Had I the poet's power, I would show, etc."^ This 
affectation of the orator's inferiority is a special characteristic 
of Himerius; cf. Choricius, p. 48, 1. 7 (Bois.); "A poet would 
have honored thy grave with poetic offerings, but I without, 
meter, for I am not a poet.".^ Procopius, Epistolographt, p. 
568, 37, exclaims: "Would that I were a poet; of a truth I 
would call on Apollo and the muses too, saying, give me power 
to speak (etVeti/)." The epistolographers abound in similar 
passages. 

The epideictic orators, especially those living after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, are more inclined to employ quotations 
from the poets. They are frequently quoted in the ordinary 
sense of that term ; more often the quotation is worked in with- 
out indication of its author or of the fact that it is a quotation.* 
Frequently a passage from a poet or an entire poem forms the 
theme of an epideictic discourse. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
enjoins upon those who compose iTnOaXdfiia in prose the use of 
Od., VI, 183, as a text. It is, perhaps, not fanciful to compare 

10/. also like expressions in EcL.l^. 25; 21. 3; Or. 1,20; IV, 3; IV, 9; 
XIV, 2, 3. 

"^Cf. Aristides' hymn to Serapis. 

^Cf. Hermogenes ircpi yXvK&ryiTos, Sp. II, 362-4, and ircpl x/)'J<r€a;j iirtav iv 
ir^fv X67V ; Quintil., I, 8, 1 . 
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the vagrant and promiscuous delivery of speeches, as in the cases 
of Dion Chrysostomus and Himerius, with the wandering life of 
the early bards.^ Epideictic oratory is also directly and inti- 
mately connected with poetry in its theme. Menander in his 
treatise irepl iiriBeiKTiKcjp recognizes nearly thirty varieties of 
epideictic speech, differing enough in theme and treatment to 
merit separate mention. A large proportion of these — all the 
leading divisions — are more or less direct continuations of 
forms long before firmly established in poetry. The subordinate 
themes are largely subdivisions or are easily derivable from 
these, thus making epideictic literature in a broad sense depend- 
ent upon poetry. The vfivoi, the iTnOaXdfiio^, and some other 
themes especially allied to the poetic, are treated in some detail 
elsewhere (see pp. 174 flf. and 179 f .) . The eTnrd^Lo^ \6y(y: is prob- 
ably the earliest form of epideictic oratory and one of the earliest 
uses of prose. This certainly has its analogue, if not its direct 
antecedent, in such poetic compositions as the Linus song, the 
lament of Hecuba, of Andromache or Helen over Hector, or of 
Briseis over Patroclus, and the dprjpoi of the intermediate period. 
The fiov^Sia is of the same nature as the eTnTd<f>LO<; Xoyo^. It cor- 
responds much more closely to poetic models. Menander (Sp. Ill, 
434, 11) calls the laments in Homer fiouaySiai, and says they may 
teach us, who are not experienced, how to form such speeches.*^ 
The iy/col)fjLiov in general is but a continuation of the same 
thing in poetry; Hermogenes (Sp. II, 11, 23, irepl eyKcofiiov) 
explains the origin and application of the term from the fact 
that the poets sang [ahetv) their hymns in honor of the gods 
anciently in villages, ev /ccofxait;^^ 

1 Cf. Himer., VI, 4. The troubadours have often been compared to the 
early bards. 

-Cf. Sappho (Hiller, 63, 105); Simonides' epitaph over those who died at 
Thermopylae ; Eur., Suppl , 857 flF.; Ale, 435 ff.; Phen., 1485 flF.; Bion, Lament 
for Adonis; Mo3chus, Lament for Bion; Hor., Odes, I, 24; 11,9; Proper!., 
IV, 7, 18; V. 11; and in later times "Astrophel on the Death of Sidney," 
Arber, Eng. Reprints, V, 1 ; Spenser Soc. Pub., Daniel's " Funeral Poem oii 
the Death of the Earl of Devonshire;" Tenn., In Memoriam, etc., ud 
infinitum. 

8 Cf. Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 26 ; Theon, Sp. II, 109, 27 ; {iv KthfK^), Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. Ill, 479, 4 ; Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. Ixxvi (see p. 115, n. 1). 
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The praise of a city or country is one of the most frequent 
topics, but Sophocles had prepared the way for such composi- 
tions by his celebrated praise of Attica., O. C, 668-720 ; 
compare also Eur., Hec, 905 ff. (Troy); Medea, 824 ff. 
(Athens) ; Odes of Pindar ; Anon. Comic Poet, Kock, III, 
Adespota, 340 ; Horace, Odes, I, 7 (Tibur) ; II, 6 ; Ausonius, 
ed. Peiper, pp. 144-54 ; CatuL, 17 ; Poet, Lot, Minores, 
Baehrens, passim. 

Praise of a person enters into many forms of epideictic speech 
besides its special development in the ^aaCkLKo^ X0709. Such 
poetry as the odes of Pindar, besides supplying the prototype for 
the occasional address in general, and perhaps for the wavrj- 
yvpiKOf;,^ may easily have suggested the idea (or encouraged it, if 
already formed) of making an individual, his ancestry, deeds, 
virtues, and the myths suggested by the theme, the subject of a 
brief discourse. For its connection with the /SaacXixo^ X0709, 
see pp. 129 f. Isocrates' expression in the Eiiagoras (see p. 168) 
implies that he had in mind some such poetic compositions ; 
compare also the xXea avhp&v of Achilles. Euripides {Troades, 
800 ff.) lias a praise of Telamon. There are also set speeches 
of this character found in the Seven Against Thebes, and in 
Eur., Suppl. Idyl 17 of Theocritus is a praise of Ptolemy, an 
excellent example of a /3aai\i/co^ \6yo<:.^ 

The K\r)TLK6^ Xoyo^'* must be referred to the same origin as 
the /cXr)TiKo<; v/jlvo^, q. v., pp. 174 f. The herald's speech in the 

1 Peacock in his Essay on the Four Ages of Poetry (in Shelley's Defense 
of Poetry, ed. Cook, Ginn & Co., 1891, p. 47) speaks of the panegyrical 
origin of poetry: "The first or iron age of poetry is that in which rude bards 
celebrate in rough numbers the exploits of ruder chiefs. Poetry is thus 
in its origin panegyrical." 

2 Cf, also Idyl 16 ; Pindar, see pp. 129 f .; Claudian, Panegyricus de Tertio 
Consulatu Honorii Augusti, and several others; LausPisonis; Poet. Lat. 
Min. (Baehrens), I, 225 et passim; Tibullus, IV, 1 ; Propertius, IV, 11 ; V, G ; 
Hor., II, 1; IV, 2, 4, G, 14, 15; cf. also Southey, "Baai\iK6s to the Prince 
Regent ;" and innumerable other mediaeval and modern instances. 

3C/. Hor., I, 17, 20; III, 29; IV, 5; Catullus, 35; Propert., IV, 22; 
Juvenal, XI, 182 ff.; Ausonius (Peiper), ad Paulum, p. 228; and in modem 
tim3s such poema as Teanysoii, "Invitation to the Isle of Wight," addressed 
to Riv. P. D. Maurice. 
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Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 503 flF., furnishes a good model for 
the address of welcome — iwi/SaTTJpio^ \6yo^ ; compare also the 
chorus in the Agamemnon, 783 flF. ; Agamemnon's speech, 810 ; 
Clytemnestra's words, 855 flF.; Eur., Herac, 297 flF.; Hor., OdeSy 
I, 36 ; II, 7 ; III, 14 ; and such modem poems as Dryden on 
the " Restoration of Charles the Second;" Maxwell on "Crom- 
well's Return from Ireland," etc. 

The words of Odysseus on taking leave of the Phaeacians are 
cited by M enander as an instance of a (rvvraKTucv: X0709 ; compare 
also Euripides, Herac,, 558 flF.; Hec, 444 flF.; Catul., 46 ; Propert., 
IV, 21. 

For the irpoirefiTTTi/co^ X0709 compare Callimachus, Frag,, 114 ; 
Theoc, VII, 52; Eiinius, pp. xci and 165 (ed. Vahlen); Tibul., 
I, 3 ; III, 3 ; Propert., I, 17 ; Statins, Silvae, III, 2 ; Ausonius, 
4th idyl ; Hor., Odes, I, 3 ; III, 27 ; Epode I ; Epode ^ is an 
avTt'rrpoTrefi'rrTiKik ; Poet, Lat. Min, (Baehrens), VI, p. 323, 
P rope mpt icon Pollionis; Ovid, Am,, 2, 11 ; compare also 
Falconer, "Ode on the Departure of the Duke of York;" 
Dryden, "To Her Royal Highness the Duchess on a Victory 
and a Journey;" Richardson, "To a Friend Embarking on a 
Voyage," etc. 

For the y€P€0\iaKo<; X0709 see pp. 142 flF. 

The TravrjyvptKO^ Xoyo9 and the 7rava0i]vaiK(k, though they 
diflFer much in theme from the grand poems, like those of Pindar 
and Bacchylides, which these or similar occasions called forth, so 
far as we can jtidge, cannot be separated in thought. There are 
even many similarities in contents. The directions given by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus approach more nearly poetic treat- 
ment {e, g., Pindar's Odes) than existing prose specimens. Her- 
mogenes (Sp. II, 405, 7) lauds Plato as the model for panegyric 
writing in prose, as Homer is the poet panegyrist. He intro- 
duces panegyric in poetry with the remark : TravrjyvpiKov yap 
Trpdyfia hriirovOdv iari iroirjai*; airaaa Koi iravrtov t€ Xoytov iravrjyv^ 
pLKoyrarov. Rohde [Griechische Roman, 335) has good founda- 
tion for his belief that the eUoi/e^ of Philostratus, Choricius, and 
others are prose continuations of such poetic compositions as 
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Homer's description of Achilles' shield and the Heracles' Shield 
of Hesiod.^ 

Euripides has examples of the irpea^evriKo^ \6yo<;, e. g., 
Heraclidae, 134 flF. The TrporperrTLKo^ \6yo^ is a continuation 
of the parenetic and moralizing element in Homer, Pindar, and 
especially the gnomic poets; compare Cic, Horiensius or De 
Philosophia; Ausonixis (Peiper), 259, wpoTpeTrTiKo^; ad Nepoiem, 

With Menander*s rules for praise of a country compare Calli- 
machus' Hymn to Delos. 

Besides this general relation to the themes of poetry, there is 
also in some cases a much closer relationship. Several special 
forms of epideictic oratory do not merely find their germ in 
poetry, as in the cases just mentioned, but come by direct trans- 
ference. The early centuries of the Christian era witnessed a 
most remarkable development of epideictic literature, reaching its 
culmination in the fourth century A. D. One of its most notable 
features was its attitude toward poetry. We find here the antithesis 
to the earliest days of Greek prose. Then all expression tended 
to employ poetic forms. Prose had to win its way against oppo- 
sition. The fourth century A. D. presents a situation in many 
respects the reverse.'' Poetry was now in a position of insignifi- 
cance, almost extinction, and prose was held in high esteem. Not 
content with poetic features which had always characterized epi- 
deictic speech, orators not only employed these with much greater 
freedom and frequency in highly colored forms, using "poetic 
properties not as spice but as food," but also made conscious imi- 
tation and transference of themes popularly regarded as poetic 
only.^ Prose poems of three classes were composed and declaimed 

I C/. also Anaereontea, 52 (35) ; 55 (50) ; Anth. Pal., Book II ; Ausonius 
(Peiper), 331 ff . 

2 For comments upon a similar relative decline of poetry, as compared 
with prose, in the first half of the fourth century B. C, cf. Holm, History of 
Greece, III, 153. Cf. also Norden, Ant. Kunstprosa, I, 78. 

3 We may compare here similar compositions in modern times. Notable 
examples may be found in Tourgu^neff's Poems in Prose, translated and pub- 
lished by Cupples, Upham & Co., 1883, and Pastels in Prose, from the French, 
translated by Merrill, with an introduction by W. D. Howells (Harpers), 1890. 
Howells makes the error of claiming the prose poem as peculiarly a modern 
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by epideictic orators — epithalamia (which existed in prose as 
early as the first century B. C), hymns to. the gods, poems on 
trifling or occasional topics, e. g., spring, the rose, the nightingale, 
and the like. Menander (c/. pp. 110 flf.) in his irepl eiriheiKTiKSiv 
(Sp. Ill, 333)^ makes a general division of this branch of ora- 
tory into two classes according to theme : orations which deal 
with gods, and those which deal with men. The former are called 
vfivoi. He defines nine varieties : KXrjTiKOf;^ where the presence 
of a deity is invoked ; aTroTre/iTTTt^o?, addressed to a departing god ; 
this is purely poetic ; for explanation of this fact see Spengel, 
Rhetores Grcu*ci, II, 336 ; <^i;a-t/co9, a statement of the physical 
qualities of a god; fiv0iK(k (for title c/. Plato, Phaedrus, 265c), 
relating some myth ; yeveaXoyi/cof;^ referring to the ancestry and 
descendants ; ireirXaa fievo^; ^ fictions based on myths ; evfCTCKik and 
airevKTLKo^^ precative and deprecatory hymns; plikto^:, a combination 
of two or more of the preceding.'* In another part of his 
treatise (Sp. Ill, 437) he gives most elaborate directions for the 
composition of a (rfiipOiaKo^ X0709, which is addressed to Apollo 
and is in reality a prose hymn of elaborate character.^ Menander 
composed one (Sp. Ill, 335, 24) . 

invention. Cf. also Prose Fancies, Richard Le Gallienne (1894); Prose Idyls, 
John Albee (1892); Prose Idylls, C.Kingsley (1873); Prose Pastorals, H. Svl- 
vester (1887) ; Prose by a Poet, J. Montgomery (1824). 

'Cf. also Sp. II, 13,22; 109, 24; 505,5; III, 4, 14; Quintil., Ill, 7,7; 
Philodemus, I, 219 (Sudhaus). 

^ It is interesting to note the even more minute subdivisions shown in the 
Greek descriptive titles prefixed to the odes of Horace in various manu- 
scripts. They are discussed by Zarncke, De Vocabulis Graecanicis quae 
traduntur in Inscriptionibus Car minum Horatianorum, DisB. Phil, Argent, 
III, 215 ff. The following is a summary : apotelesiice, III, 30; dicanice, II, 
2 ; diastolice, III, 19 ; encomiastice, II, 2 ; IV, 2, 4, 8, 14 ; enthusiastice, II, 19 ; 
erotice, I, 8, 13, 19 ; IV, 1, 10, 11 ; eucharistice, I, 36 ; II, 19 ; euctice, I, 30, 41 ; 

II, 5 ; IV, 1 ; hymnus, 1, 10, 12, 21 ; III, 22, 25 ; hypothetice, I, 6, 15 ; II, 16, 18 ; 

III, 16, 27; lerke, I, 23; mentice, III, 15; paean, IV, 5; palinodia, I, 16; 
paraenetice, I, 4, 7, 9, 14, 17, 18, 33 ; II, 3, 9, 17, 18, 20 ; III, 12, 14, 17, 21, 28, 29 ; 

IV, 7, 12, 13 ; pragmatice, I, 1, 11 ; II, 1, 7 ; III, 1 ; prosagoreutice, II, 8 ; pros- 
euctlce, 1,2,35; 111,13,18,23; IV, 3, 5, 6; carmen saeculare; prosphonetice, 
I, 3, 5, 12, 20, 32. 37, 38 ; II, 2, 4, 6, 7, 12, 14 ; III, 11, 23, 27, 2D ; IV, 4 ; protreptice, 
I, 27 ; II, 4 ; syllogistice, III, 23 ; symboleutice, II, 3, 17 ; threnus, I, 24. 

^Callimachus' fr///?i?i to Apollo has much in common with the outline 
given in Menander. After a brief prelude he lefers to the need of praise on 
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Menander mentions models for many of the types, and in some 
cases quotes. Here, as in his detailed treatment of the more dis- 
tinctively prose forms, he claims for the epideictic branch every- 
thing which he regards as of an epideictic character, however 
fragmentary or brief it may be — even a single sentence — and 
regardless of the general literary character of the production in 
which it is imbedded (see p. 93), e. g., Plato (many hymns), 
Sappho, Empedocles, Anacreon, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Sopho- 
cles, etc. Hymns to the gods form one of the earliest poetic 
themes, and they are also the most continuous. Menander cites 
Sappho, Anacreon, and Alcman as authors of kKt^tlkoX v/jlvoV 

He refers to Bacchylides as author of cnroTrefnrTLKol vfivou 
They were also called irpoireinrTLKoL ^vaitcol vfivoi are rather 
poetic than prose, though Julian's hymns may be classed as 
(f)vacKoL According to Menander, Plato contains several, e, g., in 
the Symposium, where he refers to Ho/jo? and Hevla, He says (Sp. 
Ill, 337, 22) that in the Critias (passage lost) Plato calls the 
Timaeus a hymn of the All (to irav) \^ compare also Empedocles,. 
Parmenides, Orpheus. For the fivffcKo^ vfivo^ the models were 
Acusilaus, Hesiod. TeveoXo^iKoX vfjLvot were written by Hesiod, 
Alcaeus, Orpheus, Plato. The examples of ireirXaaiidvoi vfJLvoi 
cited are Plato, Phaedriis, 242 ; Sym., 186, 189, 203 ; Hesiod and 
Simonides. The evKTifcbf; vfivo^ is found even in orators, when 
calling on the gods to witness. Menander (Sp. Ill, 342) quotes 
Demosth., De Corona, 225, 274 ; Plato, Phaedrus, 279 B ; 11, II, 
412 ; X, 278 ; compare also, for other hymns. Soph., O. T., 151 ; 
Electra,lSlQ ; Orphic hymns : to Helius, p. 61 (Abel) ; to Zeus, p^ 
66 ; to Poseidon, p. 67 ; to Adonis, p. 88 ; Pindar, O. 1, 75, Aratus. 
— the beginning of his <f>aiv6fi€va — is a hymn to Zeus ; Catullus^ 

instrument and in song. He is god of the bow, of healing, of oracles ; his bene- 
fits to mankind, his titles. 

* Other examples in poetry are as follows : Homer, II., I, 37 (cited by 
Menander, Sp. 111,335, 13); Sappho, 5, 6, 61, 66, 67, 8.3, ed. Hiller; Orphic 
Hymns (Abel), p. 82; [Eurip.], Rhes., 224; Pindar, fg. 122:(p. 219 Pennell, 87 
Christ), NemeaUy IX; Alcman, 21; Tibul., 11,1; Hor., I, 30; Ausonius, p. 
331. Menander cites also Plato, Phaedrus, 237. 

^Grote (Plato, Vol. IV, p. 217; London, Murray, 1888) falls into the error 
of attributing this to Menander. 
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34 (to Diana) ; Hor., I, 30, 31; III, 11, 26 (end) ; TibuUus, IV, 6. 
The great majority of hymns are naturally /it^rot, having as 
their elements two or more of the preceding forms, e. g,, 
Aeach. , Agamem., 160 (to Zeus); Soph., Antig,, 781 (to Eros); 
Exir,,,Hip., 525 ; I. T., 1234 ; Hel, 1300 (to Ceres and Cybele) ; 
Ion, 1048 (to Hecate) ; Sappho, 1, 7 ; Orphic hymns : Proclus, to 
the Sun ; Callimachus, to Zeus, Apollo, Artemis ; Homer, to Apollo, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Demeter, etc.; Julian, see pp. 177 flF.; Tibul- 
lus, IV, 6; Hor. I, 10 (Mercury), 12 (to several gods), 18 (to 
Bacchus); II, 19 (to Bacchus); III, 4 (to Calliope), 18 (to 
Venus), 22 (to Diana), 25 (to Bacchus), 26 (to Venus), etc. 
Pindar makes a hymn of some form a part of almost every ode. 
He also wrote vfivoi, paeans, dithyrambs; compare also [Ter- 
pander], Hymn to Zeus, Alcman, Arion, Alcaeus, Poet. Led, 
Min., IV, 434, Baehrens. 

How general was the writing of prose hymns can be judged 
only from the fact that Menander gives them so important and 
detailed a place in his treatment, and that this form of epideictic 
composition had reached such minute subdivision. We possess 
hymns as separate compositions from but few orators. Aristides 
is mentioned by Menander (Sp. Ill, 344) as an excellent model 
for fiiKTol vfivoi. His hymn to Zeus begins with an evKTiKOf; vfivo<; ; 
denies the usual story of his birth and states his own belief ; he 
presents in detail his qualities, his work for man as creator of the 
earth and source of all blessings. *'I begin and end with this 
[cf. Homer, //., 9, 97, of Agamemnon ; Theognis, 1-5, of Apollo ; 
Thuc, XVII, 1 ; Pindar, N. II, 1 ; D. Chrys., Trepl fiaaiXjeia^ ; 
Theocr., XVII, 1 ; Aratus, Phaen., 1 ; Hor., Odes, I, 12, 13 ; 
Vergil, Eel., Ill, 60], calling him leader and aid in every word 
and work, being himself alone primal author and completer of 
all." This hymn might easily take its initiative from such 
poetic antecedents as Callimachus* hymn to Zeus. They have 
some points of noticeable similarity. Both start with the ques- 
tion : How shall we best honor him ? Both refer to the tradition 
of his birth in Crete, to deny it and substitute what they believe 
to be the truth. Both employ the roirof; of inadequacy ; Zeus is 
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eternal (Aristides, p. 3, Dind.; Callim., 9), giver of all good (main 
theme of Arist.; Cal., at end) ; the gods are his servants through 
recognition of his superior power (Arist., pp. 9 and 10 ; Cal., 60- 
75) ; accomplishes his will with instantaneous swiftness (Arist., p. 
5 ; Cal., 87 ff.) ; Aristides begins, Callimachus ends, with a prayer. 
His hymn to Athene opens with a prayer, stating that his hymn 
shall be a mingled evxv and v/nvo*;. He dwells mainly upon her 
characteristics and benefactions ; ends with a prayer. The hymn 
to Poseidon was composed for a 7rav7]yvpi<; at the Isthmus. As in 
many of the hymns, there is an introduction of a purely personal 
character relating the circumstances of composition or delivery. 
The hymn follows largely the lines of a panegyric. He praises 
the place as well as the god. The hymns to Dionysus, Heracles, 
Asclepius (c/. Himerius, 22), the Asclepiadae, and Serapis repeat 
about the same tottoc. Aristides includes in the title of some of 
his hymns the word /navrevToi, as though implying their inspira- 
tion. Aristides has other writings which closely approach the 
hymn in style and structure, e. g., Or. 21, TraXivcoSia iirl ^fivpvT) 
Kal T^ ravrr)^ avoLKt(Tfia>; and 20, fiovcpBia iirl ^fxvpi/rj. These 
present more conscious elements of poetry than his other writings 
except the hymns. It (Or. 20) begins like a poem with a call of 
perplexity to Zeus — iroiav apfJLoviav dpfjioadfievo^ ; p. 427, e/xeXXe? 
apa Tol<; '^EKXrjaiv aSeaOai hevrepcov ay(eT\L(OT€p<dv. The whole 
oration is in a style which lacks only meter to make it a poem. 
In Or. 21, p. 430, when he learned of the calamity, fiopooSia^ tlvcL<; 
'pSov, .... vvv Se &pa fxot tov ^Tr}aiy(ppov fiefiv^aaaOai rrj irdTu- 
vcphCa Kal fir) t6t€ a/SovXrjra aBovra rate t(ov €vxa>v vvvl atayirrjaai. 
Compare also p. 322 : rijp Se ttoXlv aSouai fiev irdvre^ Kal 
aaovrat. 

The two hymns of Julian — to the sun and to the mother of 
the gods — are far less worthy of the title "hymns,'* if the defini- 
tion is to be derived from existing specimens in poetry and 
prose. The two are usually classed as (f>vaLKol, though the term 
applies far more strictly to the hymn to the mother of the gods 
than to that addressed to the sun. It is, at least, an open ques- 
tion whether the latter should not be called fiiKTo*;. He follows 
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largely the same lines of thought as Aristides, except that the 
philosophical element is prominent. He begins with an intro- 
duction stating his interest in the subject, his qualifications, his 
inadequacy (c/. Aristides). Then follow elements of the evKTiKo^^ 
yeveaXoyiKo^, TreirXaa-fievo^, fivOiKtk. A very close parallel might 
be made between this hymn and a /3a(Ti\ifcb<; X0709. The hymn 
consistently addresses the sun as /3a<n\€jk, and employs the 
familiar tottoi — inadequacy, boundless influence, ancestry, deeds, 
comparisons, the queen (the moon), beixefits to subjects, separate 
praise of each (sun and moon), prayer. Libanius (I, 225, 
10 ff., R.) calls Or. 5 a hymn to Artemis. It is offered in 
gratitude for recovery from illness (c/. Aristides' hymn to 
Asclepius) . He speaks of her birth, qualities, etc., following 
the TOTToc of the /3a<n\cKo^ X0709 ; compare Callimachus' hymn 
to Artemis. The 'OXvfiTnaxo^ (Or. 12) of Dion Chrysostomus is 
a hymn and is so recognized by him, though not in the title. He 
says (I, 219 Dind.): idv Tray; Uavol yevd/xeOa rijv re <l>vaiv aifTov 
Kal Tr}v Bvvafitv vfivrjaat Xoyco fipa^^l fcal inroheovrL tt)? a^tds^ avrd 
TTOv Tuvra Xeyomre;. The oration deals with the sources of our 
knowledge of God, his attributes, the blessings received from 
Zeus. Himerius, Or. 7, 2, is a hymn to the sun ; compare also 13, 
7 ; 19, 3. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, XI, has a hymn to Iris. 
He calls upon her by all her titles, enumerates her powers, 
and ends with a prayer. Plato has many passages which might 
be termed hymns. 

Epiphanius is said to have written a hymn to Dionysus, see 
Suidas and Smith's Class. Diet., s. v. Menander (Sp. Ill, 355) 
indicates that he was himself the author of a hymn to Apollo 
and perhaps of a TreirXaafJbevo^ vfivo^ (Sp. Ill, 341). Philo- 
stratus, Vit. Apol. of Tyan., I, 14, speaks of a hymn to 
Memory. 

The hymns of the early church were largely imitations of 
pagan originals. Gregorius Nazianzenus composed many based 
on the odes of Anacreon and his imitators. It is an interesting 
fact that among these there are two hymns in prose. Four others 
of about the same period are printed in Chatfield's Songs and 
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Hymns of the Greek Christian Church (1876). In the Eastern 
church from the eight century on the vast mass of hymn litera- 
ture was in measured prose. ^ These probably imitated the poetry 
of the Old Testament and the hymns and spiritual songs of the 
apostles.'"^ Neale cites Eph. 5:14 and Rev. 4:8 as parts of 
prose hymns. But especially in the case of Gregorius the 
tendency of the time to employ prose for poetic purposes may 
well have been an important factor. 

The epithalamium and its companion, the yafjLiKo<; Xo'709 (Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus) or yafirjkiof; (Menander), were originally 
as distinctively poetic as the vfivo^ and were, to judge from the 
monuments, adopted into prose even earlier, though the only 
extant prose epithalamia are that of Himerius, in the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., and parts of one by Choricius, addressed to Zacherias. 
Such compositions must have been frequent early, as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus gives detailed directions for the composition of 
a yafiiKo^ to precede and an iTnOaXd/nco^ to follow marriage. He 
recognizes both as being poetic in nature, by using the words 
vfivelv and aheiv. He terms the yafMitcof; X0709 a "hymeneal song." 
Menander says (Sp. Ill, 405, 19) poets have poetic KarevvaarLKoi^ 
"and we shall not stand aloof, but will start out in rivalry.'* He 
uses the words vfivelv and aSeiv (Sp. Ill, 399 et passim), and, 
speaking of the guests contributing to the joy of the occasion 
(p. 400), he adds iyo) Be Xeyo) /cal aBo) roif^ ydfjLov^. Here and 
elsewhere the dual nature of the hymn and of the epithalamium 
is recognized. The words vfiveiv and aBeiv are not used in the 
directions for the other \6yot except in the sense of "sound the 
praises of,'' though a more indiscriminate use of those words 
came in with the next century. It would appear (p. 400) that 
Menander wishes to establish a precedent in antiquity for the 
use of prose in place of poetry at a wedding celebration. He 
says that at the marriage of Megacles and Agariste the best of 

^ Cf. Anatolius and Ephraim Syrus ; c/. Philologus, 44, 228 (HansBen), and 
Christ aud Faranikas, Anthol. Graeca Carminum Christianorum ; Julian, 
Diet, of Hymnology ; Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church, 

2 Passages may be cited as follows: Luke 1:68-79; 2:14,29-32; Eph. 
5:19, 20; Col. 3:16, 17; 1 Tim. 6:15, 16; Titus 3:4-7; James 1:17; 2 Tim. 
2 : 11-13. 
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the Greeks were present. There was no poet there, but prose 
writers did not fail. The orator spoke and the writer of prose 
read books, and all joined in hymning [avvfJLvovv) the marriage. 
Dionysius and Menander agree closely in the tottoi for this X0709 : 
the origin of marriage, its god, its necessity, its universality, its 
advantages, noted marriages, encomium of the bride and groom, 
comparisons, advice, prayer. Himerius follows the tottoi more 
closely than most extant speeches do their respective directions. 
In his preface he says that the best rule is to follow the diction 
of the poets, and at sec. 4 he refers to Sappho^ as the singer of 
epithalamia par excellence, and his own model, though Apollo was 
the first to sing the marriage hymn. Menander cites Hesiod.^ 

Prose Poems on Occasional Topics. 

Such compositions must have been numerous in the fourth 
century A. D. Though unlike the v/nvoc and the iiriOaXdfica, they 
are not recognized in the rhetorical treatises, and comparatively 
few have come down to us. The following are known : Himerius, 
Spring (Or. Ill, 1-7; also IX and XXI) ; Choricius,Spring(p. 173, 
Boissonade) ; the Rose (pp. 129, 139, 143, 156, 176, 202, 282, 308 ; 
R. Foerster, Philologus, 54 (1895), 114 ; Procopius, Spring (cited 
in Bekk., Anec, 143, 24) ; the Rose (Bekk., Artec, 146, 26) ; com- 
pare also Achilles Tatius, the Rose in Leucippe and Clitophon, 
and the reference to Spring in Themistius (Or. 26), to the 
Nightingale (Or. 25) and to Spring in Libanius (Or. 4). All 
are brief ; most are separate speeches ; others, as all of those by 

^ Cf. HermeSj 27 (1892), 249, Kaibel, noting the dependence of Theocritus, 
and incidentally also of Himerius, upon Sappho. 

2 For poetic epithalamia cf. Iliad, XVIII, 493, ToXifs 5' vfji^vaios bpibpcLv ; 
Hesiod, Shield, 272 flp.; Sappho, 48, 49, 82, 89-103 (Hiller); Stesichorus; Theoc, 
XVIII; Anacreontea, ^ \ Catul., 61, 62,64; Eurip., Troad., 308; Arist., Pao-, 
end ; Aves, end ; Poet. Lat. Min,, III, 387 ; Sen., Medea, 56 flp.; Statiup, Silvae, 
1, 2, Epithalamium in Stellam et Uiolenfillam ; Claudianus, p. 93 of Teubner 
text, on the marriage of Honorius and Augusta; Duodecim Pan. Vet., VI 
Paulinus of Nola; Sidonius, Apollinaris ; Dracontius; Ennodius; Luxorius 
Venantius; Portunatus; Ausonius; Licinius Calvus (p. 84, ed. Luc. Mailer) 
Lemaire, Lat. Poet, III, 337, 404, 406, 407, 397. Cf. also English Epithalamia, 
R. H. Case, editor (London, 1896). 
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Himerius and some of those by Choricius, are preludes, inter- 
ludes, or epilogues in other speeches. These receive mention 
elsewhere ; see pp. 187 f . Several of these prose poets reveal no 
slight native poetic power. Christ (3d ed., p. 808) justly esti- 
mates Himerius when he says that in him a good poet was 
changed from his natural direction to oratory. The same might 
be said, in a less degree, of Aristides. His hymn to Zeus, which 
he terms vfivo^ Ato? avev fierpovy and that to Athene are as truly 
poetic in composition and expression as many of those which 
take poetic form. The prose poems of Choricius of Gaza also 
contain traces of poetic power. 

In addition to the three forms of direct transfer there are 
several ways in which the epideictic orator revealed his tendency 
to assume the poet's task: (1) in applying to his work terms 
appropriate only to poetry, and (2) in the use of poetic tSttoi. 

I. THE USE OF TERMS APPROPRIATE ONLY TO POETRY. 

There is abundant evidence in the writings themselves that 
these writers felt that their work was poetic in its character. 
Aristides and Julian employ the word "hymn" to designate the 
orations addressed to the gods. This is true of Himerius in still 
more marked degree. Although he occasionally refers to poetry 
and oratory as two distinct forms of composition, he practically 
breaks down all division between them except the purely formal 
one of meter. He is fully as free to employ expressions implying 
that he is, in his own judgment, engaged in a poetic task when 
he is addressing a speech to a ruler, or is on an embassy, or laud- 
ing a city, or even delivering a \aXtd to his students, as when he 
composes an epithalamium or an ode to spring. He consciously 
identifies oratory and poetry. He is the servant of the muses ; 
they inspire his oratory ; his appeal is to Apollo and the muses ; 
sometimes Hermes is added. Or. Ill, 9 : fiovaiicr^v he koI rjixaf^ 
KeXevei^ ipyd^eaOac, avToifi ei/StSpu? to avv6r)fiaj mairep 6 0€o<; rah 
Ato9 TTapOivoi^ rah Mov<Tai<;. Or. 13, 1, speaks of his ippififiemjv 
Koi artfiov fiovaav. Or. 13, 3 : on apa Mov<7at9 'xppeveiv fiovXofiai, 
Or. 14, 2 : fieXr) Se ret Movacji^ Xafioma^ iceXevei^ ro^eveiv ^'EXXrjaiv. 
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Or. 14, 8 : iSiSa^e fie tovto Trptprjv €(f)rj^ov 17 irolrjai^^ &aT€ St) xai 
irakivfphiav aaai ^ovXofiai xal irrrkp tov ^ovarjyerov 7rpiy% vfia^ 
aTToXoyrja'aaOaiy tou fivOov ixelvov avrbv Xafidv, Or. 14, 34 : 'AXX', 
& iraai fikv vfivoi<; a^ie xal eireaLv aSeaOai^ fidXtara S^ irdvrcjv ifiol 
Kol \6yoi<s, oS? Kal iv airapydvoi^ avroU TrXaTTO/ieVou? riydir'qaa^ 
.... *'A7€ hri fjLoi irrepova-Oe to Xonrov, & Xoyoi^ teal to KdTto fieOev- 
T€9 7r/)09 aiOipa to ivTCuOev (fyepeaOe. irrepol yap vfia<; 6 M.ova7}y€Ti]<;. 
Or. 14 closes with an eufCTiKo^ v/nvo^ to the muses. Or. 22, 6 : Tai^ 
Mova-ai^ u(^' aU oi Xoyoi TroifiaivovTai, Or. 18, 3 : his school 
is 'addressed as the home of the muses. Julian, p. 170, 19 
(Hertlein) : aXX' efioiye tovtov irapaaTairj /SorjOb^ o re X6yio<; 
'Ep/ir)? aifp Tah Movo-at? o re M.oua-rjyen]^ 'AttoXXo)!/, CTret /cal avTOi 
7rpoaijK€i T<av Xoycov^ icai SoUv Se elirelv oiroaa toI^ OeoU <f>iXa 
XeyecrOai re koX TnaTeveaOai irepX avTa>v. Cf. p. 206, where he 
begins the hymn to the sun with : <t>dvai .... ypd(f)Ofi€v .... 
iKXaX^aofiev, and p. 232, 11, where he uses the word vfxvo^. Com- 
pare also Dion Chrysostomus, Or. 32 (423, Dind.): irdpTe^ St) 
aSovcri Kal prjTope; ical ao(f>L<TTai, Kal iravTa irepaiverai hC wSt)?, &<tt^ ^ 
el TL^ irapioi hiKaaTripLOV^ ovk av yvoir) paStW iroTepov evhov irivovaiv 
7J BiKa^oPTai • Kav ao(f>ca-TOv Sk ocKr)/JLa TrXrjacov ^ ovk eaTai yvcovai 
TTjv BiaTpi^i]v. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, I, 8, 7 : eOeXye 
8' auTOU? TOV Xoyov Kal to iirl iraaiv^ o eKelvot /iiev ciSrjv eKaXovv^ iyob 
Be (fycXoTi/iiiaVj eTrecSfj toI<; airoheheiy fievovs e^vfivelTai. Themistius, 
Or. 28 (315c) : aheiv Kal irpoaaheiv. Compare also Or. 28 (341c) ; 
Or. 24 (3016) ; Libanius, Or. 13, p. 405. Such references in Hime- 
rius, Themistius, Aristides, and other orators might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Himerius compares himself with Sappho, Homer, 
Simonides ; see Eel, XVII, 1 ; Or. I, 16 ; I, 4 ; V, 2 ; cf. Dion 
Chrysostomus, Or. I, p. 3, 8 : Apollo, Persuasion, and the 
Muses must assist the speaker. Strabo (I, 12, 6), arguing that 
prose arose as an imitation of poetry, refers to the fact that in 
ancient times aeiheiv was used for (bpd^ecv. Himerius and other 
Sophists also use a8ecv and its compounds in reference to their 
orations. If this word alone were used, it might be regarded as 
a mere affectation, but taken in connection with other evidence it 
appears that there was some effort to present their art as iucorpo- 
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rating or supplanting poetry. It might be noted here that 
Dionysius and Menander observe a fairly consistent usage regard- 
ing vfiveiv and aSeiv and the like. These words are used together 
with Xeyecp in the directions for hymns and epithalamia, but in 
the other X070*, Xeyeiv alone, except in a few easily explicable 
cases. Himerius at least uses not only aSeiv^ but the general ter- 
minology of poetry — /LteXo?, v/ivo^, ^Si;.* Cf. the references noted 
above, pp. 181 f ., and such as EcL, XXXVI, 14 : (xvyyvwfirjv Se aira^; 
ix^^ fcal yepfov xal i/€09, el eirrj (jyOeyyofiai • olSe yap olSep epay: xal 
\6yov irotelv avrovofiov ; and Or. I, 6 : ydfiov aaofiev .... \6yov 
aua/Si^daapre; ; Or. I, 4 : airaXov fieXo^ evpelv ; Or. IV, 10 : 
Se Bfj u/Lii/o? earo) t^J X^P^^ rovSe apx^iP iirl TrXelarov 'FiWr/vcop ; 
Or. XI, 1 : vvv Bk airroU iraXtv rov opOiov vofiov irpoaao'cofiev ; 
Or. XV, 2 : X6yo<i fiyelaOto 7rpo<; M-Ovai^v Xetfi&va^ Kai vdfiara^ ainX 
Se 7rX777^9 aTrrjvois ra aafiara ; Or. XVII, 1 : Xoyoi he apa Ovaia 
Mov<T&v. Cf, also EcC 13, 36 ; Or. Ill, 1 ; Or. VII, 5 ; VIII, 2. 
In Or. V, 3 flf., he compares poets and orators. Note also Choricius, 
p. 173, 5 : not to speak would be dishonorable to the muse ; 178, 
end, lap aScop^ and p. 200, "come, Xoyoi^ let us seek some other 
theme for song."^ One may note here Epistolographi (Julian), 
p. 342, XV : " we offer our speeches to you as to Hermes, god of 
eloquence .... If you dislike them, cast them aside as foreign 
to the muses." Compare also pp. 339, 21 ; 342, 38 ; 355, 19 ; 363, 2 
and 40 ; 372, 51 ; 381, 40 ; 699, 33 ; 739, 15. Procopius (555, 63) 
speaks of a book being brought from Alexandria by the help of 
Hermes and the muses ; Julian (337, 2) urges Libanius to send 
the Xoyop in the name of Hermes and the muses ; Procopius (568, 
93): "Were I a poet, perhaps I would call on Apollo and the 
muses, saying. Give me power to speak [elTreip).'^ Compare also 
Themistius, XIX, p. 277 ; Libanius, XIII, p. 405 ; Menander (Sp. 
111,437, 13; 438, 5). 

* Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 428. 

2C/. also Himerius, Or. 1,3; V, 9; IV, 8; VII, 2; IV, 1; IV, 3; X, 10; 
VI, 5; VII. 3; VII, 11; VIII, 6; IX, 2; XI, 1; XIII, 2; VIII, 3 (twice); 
XI II, 7; XIII, 8; XIII, 12; XIV, 34; XIV, 36; XV, 1; XV, 2 (twice) ; XIV, 
37; XVI,land2; XVI,6and8; XVII,2; XIX,3; XX,2; XXI, 8; XXII, 1; 
XXII, 6; XXIII, 19; XXIX, 1; ^c/., XXXVI; ^cZ., XIII,8; £c/., XII, 6; 
EcL, XII, 33; EcL, XIX, 1; Eel, XXXII. 
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II. POETIC TOiroi. 



As already noted, epideictic oratory had always employed 
many features which were primarily poetic. The early centuries 
of the Christian era saw this tendency much increased. Frequent 
use was now made of the to'tto* and allusions heretofore regarded 
as the special and almost exclusive property of the poet. Those 
most common in the higher branches of poetry, especially the 
lyric and bucolic, were transferred to oratory and next to the 
direct imitation of poetic themes, like hymns and epilhalamia, 
form the most noteworthy and easily recognizable evidence of 
the substitution of prose for poetry. Moschus' lament for Bion 
furnishes incidentally a good catalogue of such poetic " proper- 
ties'' employed by all poets from Sappho on. In his fiovcphia he 
makes reference to the rose, hyacinth, nightingale, swan, muses, 
swallow, flute, rivers, groves, flowers in general, Aphrodite, and 
Adonis. To this list of commonplaces might be added the nar- 
cissus, the cicada, spring, the laurel, the Nile, the sun and stars, 
birds in general, painting, nature, and the like. Most of these 
topics deal with nature. The genuine love of nature so conspicu- 
ous in Theocritus, and occasionally found in earlier poets, evidently 
attracted the attention of epideictic orators, engaged as they were 
in the close study and conscious imitation of poets — especially 
the lyric poets, Sappho, Simonides, Anacreon, and Pindar. Their 
theory of the function of the epideictic orator led to the transfer 
of these from the domain of poetry to prose. While in most 
cases the imitation is in a high degree perfunctory and artificial 
— merely the machinery without the art — it would be hard to 
deny that Himerius presents at least some traces of a real love of 
nature. How thoroughly this practice of employing the devices 
of poetry permeated the writings of epideictic orators of that day, 
as well as their purely perfunctory use in most cases, may be 
inferred from Procopius {Epist. Gr., p. 558, Ixix) : "Perhaps you 
will wonder why I, though I am a sophist and see the spring at 
hand, when speech should be poured forth in full volume, keep 
silent, and perhaps you seek in my letters flowers and swallows and 
the shifting of the sea, and Aphrodite and Adonis, and the rose.** 
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Several of these tottoc admit of more detail. The rose is 
treated in poetry and in the prose-poetry of the orators : (1) as 
the special flower of the muses ; c/. Theoc, Epig., I, ra poSa ra 
ipvaoevraj ical a KardirvKvo^ ixecva | epirvWo^ Kelrat toI^ 'EX^^g)- 
vtcuTL; (2) as connected with Aphrodite and the loves, especially 
in connection with the judgment of Paris, or the myth of Aphro- 
dite and Adonis; (3) as the loveliest flower of spring. 

Sappho is identified with the praise of the rose, though her 
poems on this topic are not extant ; c/. Philostratus, Epist. Or,, 
481, li. 

Were there no other poetic references, Homer had immortal- 
ized the rose by his oft-recurring phrase poBoBd/crvXo^ 'Hw. He 
refers to it elsewhere only in II., 23, 186, where the body of 
Hector is annointed pohoevri .... eXa^^) | afA^poalm. The Ana- 
creontea pick up Homer's stock phrase and add others from 
Sappho and elsewhere,^, g., 53 (53), ek to pohov. 

^T€(f>avrj(f>6pov fX€T^ ^po<; 
fieXofiai pohov repeivov 

• • • • • 

poSoBcucTvXo^ fikp 'Hw, 
poSoirrJx^e: Se ^vfi^at^ 
poSo^pou^ Se Ka(f>po8iTa 
irapa tS)v ao^&v tcaXevrau 

pohov ^ & <\>€pLaTOV av6o^ [42 (5) ], 
pohov elapo^ fieXrjfia 
\^p6Ba Kol OeolaL repirvd^ 

Cf. also 47 (37), 1; 33 (40), 2; 7 (15), 7; 4 (18), 4; 5 
(59), 2. 

Frequent reference to the rose is found in Theocritus and the 
lyric poets. Meleager (Headlam), IV, "the rose fairest of flow- 
ers ;" XXIX, "lov.e's favorer ;*' XXXVIII, "spring and the rose ;" 
Simonides, Bergk (Hiller), pp. 231, 6; 258, 146; 316, 21. 
Compare also Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon, which 
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contains a rose song in prose ; Bion, Adonis, 11. 15, 65 ; Moschus, 
II, 40, 63 ; III, 5 ; Callimacbus, Bath of Pallas, 28 ; Himerius^ 
passim; Johannes Secundus, I ; Pervigilium Veneris; Ausonius^ 
pp. 113, 419, de rosi^ nascentibus, Idyl 14 ; Horace, II, 11 ; 
Poet, Lot, Min,, IV, 278 ; innumerable passages in modern poets. 
Choricius celebrates the rose in a prose poem irepl pohov^ p. 129 
(Bois.). This contains the myth of Aphrodite and Adonis. The 
rose is supposed to gain its color from the blood of Aphrodite, 
wounded in her hasty search for her slain love. Aphrodite is 
often connected with the rose in poetry; compare Anacreonteay 
53 (53) . For the myth compare Bion, Lament for Adonis, 20, 
"as she goes, the brambles tear her and pluck her sacred blood ;" 
34, "flowers redden from grief;" 65, "Adonis pours forth tears 
and blood .... the blood begets the rose, the tears the anemone" 
[cf Pseudo-Theoc., 30); Pervigilium Veneris, "her blood tinges 
the rose ;" compare Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis. This myth 
is a favorite one with Choricius. It is found in the Bois. ed., 
pp. 129, 143, 176, 139, 156, 308, and R. Foerster, Philologus, 54 
(1895) 114; compare also p. 202, SeaXefci^ irepl poSov^ where the 
rose is represented as winning the prize of beauty for Aphrodite 
from Paris. The myth is frequently met in the Poet. Lat. Min. 
It was also a stock topic in the schools ; compare a Siijyrjfia, given 
as an example, Aphthonius (Sp. II, 22, 14, and Walz, Rhet. Or.y 
II, 241). 

The epideictic activity of the period took in part the form of 
epistles. The specimens preserved present not only much of a 
general epideictic character, but also many instances of the intro- 
duction of poetic features comparable to that of the orators of the 
same period. Some of these epistolographers were also epideictic 
orators. Though their orations are not preserved, the character 
of their oratory may be fairly inferred from the letters. The 
general tendency of epistolography to assume artificial, epideictic 
form may be seen from . the statement made by Proclus, irepl 
emarokeiAalQv x^P^^^t^P^^' He says (Didot ed., p. 6) : t^ yp<z<f>€iv 
/3ov\ofJL€P<p irpoa-'q/cei /irj airXik /ii]S* ©9 ervx^v eTrwreXXeti/," aXXcL 
aifv €ucpt/3€t(f TToW^ Kal Texvy ; and again (p. 7): rifv einaToXriv 
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tcaTaKoafielv . . . , fiij fievroi ye irepa rod irpoarftcovro^ KO/iiroXoyia 
XPV^^Oai (p. 7). ApoUonius of Tyana (p.' 113, end) says there 
are five kinds of speeches ; one of these is epistolary. Proclus 
defines forty-one classes into which letters may be divided accord- 
ing to contents or occasion (p. 7). Demetrius Phalereus(?), 
writing on the same subject, mentions twenty-one, giving a model 
for each. The following selections from the titles indicate the 
epideictic character : av<naTLK6^^ commendatory, a letter of intro- 
duction containing praise of the person introduced ; fiefiTrnxo^^ 
reprehensive, and oveiBiaTiKtkj objugatory, reproaching one who 
makes no return for benefits received; 7rapafivdrjTtK(k^ consola- 
tory; i7rtTtfirjTLK6<;^ blaming for a fault; hraiverLKo^^ laudatory; 
(Tvyx^piaTLico^, congratulatory; a7r€i;;^a/t)«rTwcd9, conveying thanks, 
a gratiarum actio; iilict&;^ mixed. With the above compare the list 
of topics given in Quintilian, III, 4, 3, as suitable for epideictic 
oratory. The poetic commonplaces above referred to are found 
also among the epistolographers, e. g,, the rose is one of the stock 
references; compare p. 468, 1, Philostratus : "roses with leaves 
as though wings have hastened to come to thee. Receive them 
as memorials of Adonis or of Aphrodite's loss of blood [c/. 
Choricius, etc.; see p. 186] or as the eyes of the earth.'' * 

Spring is the rival of the rose and often connected with it. 
The epideictic prose poems on this theme may easily be a con- 
tinuation of such lyric trifles as Bion, III ( VI) ; cf, also Anacre- 
ontea^ 44 (37), 62. References to spring and its joys are frequent 
in poets from Homer down. Prose poems on spring are extant 
in the works of Himerius, and there is evidence that Procopius 
wrote one (Bekk., Anec., 143, 24); compare also Themistius, Or. 
26, and Libanius, Or. 4. 

Himerius says (Or. Ill, 1-7) that he would praise spring as 
Simonides and Pindar do Dionysus and Apollo. He prays for 
the power of Anacreon ; quotes from him : "Spring has appeared 
as Homer's breeze to weary sailors, as evening to those awaiting 
Aphrodite's dance." He details the blessings of spring (sees. 3-7) . 

1 Cf, also the other letters of p. 468 ; cf. 474 top (Philostratus); also 473, 
xvii ; 474, i ; 480, xxi ; 470, xx ;. 482, Iv ; 482, x ; 485, Ixiii ; 568, xlix ; 535, Ixxvi ; 
535, clxi ; 468, xxxiv ; 468, Ivii, sec. 5 ; Libanius, Ep., 1587. 
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The whole forms a prelude to an address to Basileius delivered 
at the Panatheaaic festival at the beginning of spring. Oration 9 
begins with a hymn to spring. Ortion 21 contains a praise of 
spring. More notable is the prose poem irepl idpo^: by Choricius 
(p. 173, Bois.). He begins with the commonplace about the 
passing of gloomy winter and silence ; song comes with the 
spring. For the thought compare Theocritus, XII, 3, " spring is 
sweeter than winter ;'* XVII, 52, "the evils of winter ;" Horace, I, 
4 ; IV, 7 ; compare Epistolographi, p. 738, Synesius : "In winter, 
silence ; when spring comes we write ;'' p. 550, end, Procopius : 
"Winter is over, sing the sweetness of spring ;" 535 : "We break 
silence with the winter" (c/. p. 534) ; cf. Homer, Od., IV, 566, 
Elysium has short winter ; and VI, 44, on Olympus snow does not 
fall ; compare also Lucretius, III, 20 flf. Choricius, pp. 173 flf., 
speaks of the joy of birds, music, flowers, and calm seas, the 
farmer's joy, and is led into the myth of Hyacinthus and that of 
Aphrodite and Adonis. He ends with a prayer. There is a 
likeness between his oration and Anacreontea, 44 (37). On the 
same topic and of like nature is his rjOoTroiCa TroifiA/o^, p. 134 : such 
a speech as a shepherd would make as the spring shines forth 
after a hard winter. Its T<hroi are similar — the calm sea, dance 
of the muses, flowers, birds, peace everywhere, the ills of winter, 
narcissus, hyacinthus, may I behold the spring again ; compare 
also his vjdoirotia i/jLTropoVj a speech which a merchant would make 
at the appearance of spring. It runs over the same roTrot, ending 
with Aphrodite and the rose. See also frag. fi\ p. 281 (Bois.), 
and p/c^^ p. 304, which seem to come from orations on spring. 
Menander calls for a praise of spring in his rules for the yeveO- 
XiaKo^ X0709, and also in speaking of the climate of a city.^ 

The nightingale is the companion of the rose and spring. 
There is reference in Themistius to orations on the nightingale. 
In Greek verse its praises were sung by Sappho, 37 (36), ^po? 

' Cf. AphthoniuB, Sp. II, 36, 3; cf. Sappho, 124 ; Meleager, 38, celebrates 
spring and the rose ; Theoc, 9, 34 ; 8, 45 ; 13, 45 ; Anacreontea, 4 (18), 53 (53); 
Themistius, 336c; 330 ; Hor., Od., I, 4 ; II, 6, end ; IV, 7, 1-4, 12 ; Pervigilium 
Veneris^ init.; Ausonius, de Veri Primo, p. 164 ; Poet. Lat, Min., IV, 132; 
cf. also Epistolog., 738, 763, 1 ; 783, 71 ; 546, 36 ; 372, 44 ; 780, 61. 
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ayy€\o<; lfi€p6(f><ovo<; arj^v. Simonides, 56 (120), evr^ arfBove^ 
iro\vK(!yn\oi ^XoDpavx^ve^^ eiapivaL Hermogenes (Sp. II, 3, 4), 
discussing the fivdo^ as a part of the Trpoyv/ivda-fiaraj says that the 
ancients used myths : 'HcrioSo? fikv tov rrfi wqhovo^ [fivOov) elirdp, 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 203 ; Soph., Eledra, 149, calls the 
nightingale Zeus' messenger, because, adds the scholiast, it is the 
sign of spring.* 

Associated with the three preceding is the rrfiro? the swallow. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 568 : "After winter the swallow comes 
with its plaint at dawn to the sight of men, when spring is fresh." 
Simonides, 57 (21): 

a77€X€ Kkvra eapo^ aSvoSfjLoVj 

Kvav4a yekihol, [C/*. Sappho, 86 (52).] 

"The Spring Song,'' Hiller, p. 318: 

^X^', ^X^e ;^€XtScii/, 
KoKa^ &pa^ ayovaa 
/cal xaXois ivtavTOv^^ etc.^ 

»C/. Theoc, I. 136; V. 136; VIII, 38; XII, 7; XV, 121; Epig., IV, 11; 
MoschuB, 111,9,38; Callim., Bath of Pallas; Ariet., Birds, 676; Theogdis, 
934 (939); Meleager, 38, "poets are nightingales." The same thought is in 
Anth. Pal., VII, 414 ; Aesch., Ag., 1144, 1146 ; Themistius, 336c, 330 ; Aristides, 
XX (428, Dind.); Philost., V. S., 4 ; Soph., O. C, 672, makes the nightingale one 
of the charms of Colonus; Eur., Ion, 1482; Heh, 1110; ffec, 337; Poet. Lat 
Min., V, 363, 368 ; Choricius, p. 137, speaks of spring and the nightingale ; of, 
p. 280, myth of Procne and Philomela ; Aristides, I, 428 ; Themistius, 64, 32 
(54a), 405, 24 (3366); Himerius, Or. Ill, 3 (twice); 1, 5 ; V, 14 ; XIV, 11 ; XVIII, 
4 ; XXII, 6 ; Eel, 12, 5 ; 13, 8, 35 ; 23, 1. Eel, 12, 5, the poet is compared with 
the nightingale and the cicada; ef. Plato, Phaedo, 85a; Epistolog., p. 96, 
sec. 9 ; 136, top ; 580, 120 ; Libanius, Ep., 532 : "enough for me to sing (jldeiy) 
like the nightingale." Dion Chrysostomus was called ^ti^itv ffwl/urriap; 
Euripides called Socrates xdpffo<f>op irid6pa fwwrtap. 

2 Cf. also Themistius, 336c, 330 ; Anaereontea, 9 (12), 25 (33); Moschus, III, 
38 ; Anth. Pal, X, 1 : '* Happy sailors, for the swallow now flies and storms 
are o'er ; '' Aelian, de Natura An., X, 34 ; Choricius, 172, 3 ; 136, 4, 14 ; 291, 10; 
Himerius, Or. Ill, 3 ; VI, 3 ; IX, 1 ; XIV, 8 ; XIV, 35 ; XXXIV, 7 ; Eel, XXIII, 
1; Plato, P/iaedo, 856; Epistolographi, 535,24; 534, 39; 372, 44: "the swal- 
low announces the spring ; " 546, 36 ; 550, end ; 557, 35 : "one swallow does not 
make the spring" {ef. Arist., Eth. N., I, 7, 15) ; Liban., Ep., p. 777a; Hor., IV, 
12; Epist, I, 7, 12-43; Vergil, Oeorg., IV, 305; Liban. speaks of letters as 
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Synesius {Episf. Gk., 7631) makes an elaborate comparison 
between oratQrs and the cicada. He says it begins its song 
on the first appearance of spring ; it is more tuneful at mid- 
day, as though drunk with the sun's rays ; makes the tree its bema 
and the field its theater, and offers music to passers-by. We 
gird ourselves to sing your virtues. Poets are compared to 
cicadas (486 mid., 556, 40 ; 4, 36 ; 135, end ; 339, 2) ; Libanius, 
JSp,, 1219, compares eloquence to the cicada, and in 304 compares 
poets and Sophists ; Plato, Phaedrus, 259a-6; Libanius (Wolf 
ed. of Ep,), p. 34 ; Sophists are called cicadas, Liban. (Wolf), p. 
290 ; Arist., Birds, 1095, "divine cicada maddened by sunlight ; '* 
783, 69 ; 377, 16 ; 780, 61 ; 534, 61.^ 

The swan is the bird of Apollo, prophetic, the type of the 
poet. Plato, Phaedo, 856; Oppian, Cyneg., II, 548, tcvtcpot 
fiavTiiroXoi; Lycophron, 426 — the souls of poets become swans ; 
Plato, Rep., 620a; Horace, II, 20; Anth. Pal, VII, 19; The- 
mistius, 405, 24 (3366); Pratinus, Hiller, p. 268, 5; Diogenes 
Laertius, III, 7, refers to Plato's being like a swan. Socrates 
dreamed of a swan and next day heard of the birth of Plato. 
Menander (Sp. Ill, 436, 27, iiovtpiia) refers to the grief of the 
swan on the death of its mate. Callimachus, hymn to Apollo, 5 ; 
to Delos, 249 — minstrels of the gods .... birds of the muses 
.... most tuneful of winged creatures.'' 

swallows (Wolf, p. 50); c/. Julian, Letters, p. 53, 536, 5; Homer, Od., XXI, 411. 
Menander (Sp. Ill, 436, 27) refers in his fuovi^hla to the sorrow of the swallows. 
In Greece still on the first of March children sing on the streets and carry 
a wooden swallow ; c/. Class. Rev., Feb., *91, Vol. V, p. 1. 

* Other references to the cicada may be noted : Homer, II., Ill, 151 ; 
Hesiod, W. and/)., 585; Shield of H., 390; Simonides, 164 (231); 166 (224); 
Pratinus, 2 ; Theoc, 1, 148 ; IV. 16 ; V, 29, 110 ; VII, 139 ; IX, 31 ; Anacreontea, 
32(43); Anth. Pal., IX, 372, 373, et passim; Alcaeus, 43 (28); Choricius, 
p. 140 et passim, to p. 141, end ; Themistius, 299, 15 (246a), 405, 24 (3366); 
Himerius, Ech, 10, 5 ; 12, 5 ; 13, 30, 35 ; 23, 1 ; Or. VI, 3 ; IX, 1 ; X, 1 ; XIV, 11; 
XVII, 3; XIX, 2; XXII, 6; VII, 4; XI, 1. 

2 C/. also Arist., Birds, 870 ; Eur., /. T., 1104 ; El., 151 ; Aesch., Ag., 1444 ; 
Theoc, V,137; XXV, 130; Moschus, 3, 14; Anacreontea, 58 (fg. 1); Johannes 
Secundus, 1; Julian, 236a (306, Hertlein), refers to the swan as a com- 
monplace. Aristides, Or. XX (428, Dind.); Choricius, 173, 6 ; Himerius, Or. 
111,4; VI, 1; VI, 2; XII. 7; XIII, 12; XIV, 7, 20, 36; XVII, 3; XVIII, 4; 
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The germs or fully developed antecedents of the most impor- 
tant \6^0L emheiKTLKoi may be clearly discerned, as we have seen, 
in Greek poetry preceding or contemporaneous with the birth of 
epideictic oratory. When with the development of poetic features 
the effort was made to supplant poetry by prose, upon a priori 
grounds one would expect that in whatever struggle arose the 
most stubborn resistance would be made over the hymns to the 
deity. The hymn would be defended as involving a religious 
propriety as well as through literary feeling. The strife between 
prose and poetry as to the proper confines of each, if there was 
one, passed almost in silence for us. The monuments show but 
little trace of it, but there are indications of discussion, especially 
upon the propriety of using prose for the hymns to the gods. 
Strabo, of the first century A. D., discusses the relations of prose 
and poetry for a different purpose — defending the poet against 
the dictum of Eratosthenes, that the aim of the poet is gratifica- 
tion, not teaching. He adds: "Men of our day even say that 
the poet only is wise" (I, 2, 4). This was quite in harmony 
with the prevailing Greek view of the poet as a teacher. The 
most important utterance is that by Aristides (second century 
A. D.). He is the earliest writer of prose hymns as a separate 
composition, and his extended defensive discussion of the subject 
seems conclusive evidence that the propriety of employing prose 
for the heretofore exclusively poetic theme was one of the burn- 
ing questions of the day. As to how much wider the discussion 
was, or how general, it is unsafe to attempt an inference. But it 
is indicative of its importance that Aristides should give up 
nearly one-half of his hymn to Serapis to a comparison of the 
relative merits of prose and poetry, and the defense of the foi:mer 
for any purpose, even a hymn to a deity. The following is his 
line of thought. He begins in a somewhat ironical tone. Happy 
the race of poets .(see p. 168) . They can take any topic they choose 
— incredible, untrue, non-existent — and deal with it as they please. 

XXIV, 5 ; Ecu 13, 8 ; 13, 35 ; 14, 5 ; 21, 1 ; 23, 1 ; Libanius, Ep., 441, 40 ; 
EpUt, Gr,, 260, 2; Hor., II, 20; IV, 2, 25; 3, 19; Aelian, De Nat An., Book 
II, 32 ; XIV, 12. 
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Take away the accessories and their work is nothing. They live 
at ease, like Homer's gods, and make hymns and paeans. They 
assume supremacy, and we hold them sacred and give up hymns 
to them as though they were actually prophets of the gods. 
We use prose for every other purpose — in business, in courts, 
panegyrics, myths ; we have a X0709 for everything. It is 
absurd not to deem it fit for use in hymning the gods who 
gave it to us. We use prose in sacrifice ; why not in hymns ? 
Do poets have need of the gods which other men do not 
share ? Even poets say that all men need the gods. Then 
all should honor them, as they have power. Are poets their only 
lovers ? Why not, then, their only priests ? Oracles, the voice of 
god, use prose. Prose is more natural, as to walk is more natural 
than to ride. Poets did not create language. Prose was first, 
and poetry arose for pleasure. If we honor nature and the order- 
ing of the gods, we shall honor prose, the older, the original 
gift. Be not ashamed to address the gods as we address one 
another, without meter. I mean no dishonor to poets, but merely 
that prose is as worthy. If to follow nature pleases the gods, 
they will honor us. Meter gives poets their reputation. We 
have something better — inflection, delivery. Poetic meter is no 
great advantage. We have meter, too. A good physician is more 
accurate without weights and measures than an inexperienced 
man with them. It is true the poet's ode has advantages over 
prose — greater license in form, phraseology, treatment. But we, 
abiding in rank, like a well- trained soldier, will attempt an 
address to Serapis. 

So elaborate an apology for the prose hymn seems to imply 
either a defense against attacks or, if the Serapis be his first 
hymn, a preparation for the reception of an innovation. 

The two chief sources of our knowledge of the theory of epi- 
deictic oratory are, of course, Dionysius and Menander. Both 
provide for the use of prose in c^stinctively poetic themes — 
Dionysius in the epithalamium and its subordinate, the yafu/c6^ ; 
Menander in these, and also in the far wider and more technically 
poetic field, the hymn. A difference of attitude is discernible 
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between the work of the rhetor at the close of the third century 
A. D. and the earlier worker in the same field. The emOaXdfiLo^ 
and the yafiifcof; admit of direct comparison, as they are treated 
by both. The tottoi and their order agree closely. Dionysius 
gives more prominence to the yafiLic6<;, while Menander makes 
this a mere variant of the eindaXdfjLto^, not requiring separate 
treatment, and enters much more into detail with the errtdaXdfito^, 
As might be expected, the poetic character of the epithalamium, 
and direct relationship between it and its poetic predecessors 
and contemporaries, is more clearly discernible in Dionysius. 
Menander in his much more detailed treatise employs the word 
vfipeip but three times, and two of these are in a mere conventional 
way. Dionysius uses vfivelv, awfivelvj aScLVj and iwaBetv^ and 
apparently in a more strict sense. He makes a direct reference 
to Sappho as a model for the form of composition : ^v /ih 
oJnf KaX irapa ^ainfyol 7779 lB{a^ ravrtf^ trapahelyfiara iindaXa- 
fiiot^ ovTos iirtypaifio/ievai,^ ral^ fpSal^ (sec. 1). He recommends 
that the orator use Homer, Od., VI, 183, as a text. He also 
assumes a distinctly apologetic tone on the question of the pro- 
priety of using prose for this form of composition. He says it 
might be well for the orator to state at the very outset on ol fikv 
aXKoi TOP "TfievaLov aiovaiv. 'qfieh S' avrl rod ^Tfievalov top Xdyovy 
oifx VTT^ avXok fj irrjiCTiatv^ tj vrj Ala icaXXiifxovla tlvI TotavTjf aXX' 
iiratvot^ koI v/ivoi^ r&v yeyafirfKoroDv (sec. 1, end). In the lines 
just preceding he uses the perfect, St€i/i;w);^€, perhaps showing 
that he is not speaking of an innovation, but of a practice not so 
fully established as not to suggest apology and justification of 
somewhat the same character as Aristides makes for his hymns 
nearly two centuries later. The treatise of Menander, however, 
belongs to a period when the use of prose in epithalamia is 
thoroughly familiar and meets with no opposition. He not only 
treats the marriage speeches without reference to their poetic 
origin or a possible present rivalry between the orator and the 
poet, but his treatise on hymns shows a similar advance over the 
feeling of the second century as revealed by Aristides. Dionysius 
makes no mention of hymns, but thinks even the epithalamium 
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worthy of explanation and excuse. Aristides, probably of a later 
date, makes an elaborate defense of the prose hymn ; Menander, 
coming still later, feels no such defense necessary. He is quite 
the opposite of apologetic. He writes evidently at a period when 
the rights of prose are too firmly established to require discussion. 
Examples of its use in antiquity are cited ; see p. 179. There 
remains only a question of taste as to whether in the matter of 
hymns the function of the prose writer and the poet is coextensive 
or not. The nature of the hymns will dictate sometimes prose 
and sometimes poetry as the more appropriate. This, he says, is a 
question worth investigation, and thinks this general principle may 
perhaps prevail that such hymns as relate primarily to the divine 
side of the deity may well be given poetic treatment ; for that 
which relates chiefly to the human side one may use prose. But 
in the next sentence he adds : XPV^^^^ 7^ M'V^ ^^^ '''^ avyypa(l>€l 
KoX rep Xoyoypd<f>ip koI tovtodv kicourrtp etSei /cal 6/j>ov irdunv &rrrj xal 
HXdroDva trepl rffp ypa<f>rfv atcpov xal apiarov elvai irerrKrrevfcafJbep 
(8p. Ill, 334, 5). When he comes to the detailed treatment of 
the nine classes of hymns, he excludes the prose writer from but 
one, and this, as Heeren explains, had gone out of use even in 
poetry. The ^vcrt/ccfe, he says, is more suited to poetry than to 
prose. This agrees with the principle cited above. Models for 
the others are quoted freely from poets and prose writers. He 
closes with the remark: "We have given the rules by which 
poets and prose writers and orators may hymn the gods in a 
fitting manner." The hymn to the gods as a function of prose 
plainly arose later than the same use of the epithalamium, and 
very likely was assisted by it not only in a general way, as a 
precedent, but also in that the marriage speech, when constructed 
by rule, contained within itself a prose hymn which might serve 
as a model. Menander (Sp. Ill, 400, 31) says: ra Sk fiera ra 
7rpoo(fiia earcD irepl tov Oeov tov ydfiov \0709 ; and Sp. Ill, 402, 
21 : fiera tov irepl ydfiov XoyoVj iv qS tov deov vfivrjaa^, Menauder's 
epideictic orator is at the same time orator and poet ; he deals 
with a great variety of themes ; he may pass quickly from prose 
to poetry in the same oration — he is an Himerius. 
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The Epideictic Element in History. 

The earliest form of prose was historical. It had much in 
common with poetry, with which epideictic literature more or 
less consciously claimed a relationship throughout its course. 
Later evidence of the direct influence of the epideictic style 
upon history appears in the careful attention to rhetorical 
beauties which characterizes many writers, and its more 
restricted and technical side is seen in the speeches which 
form So distinctive a feature of Greek historians. 

The epideictic tendency in history is conspicuous from the 
time of Isocrates. It is apparent in the general ornateness of 
historians, and their frequent use of devices purely epideictic in 
narrative passages as well as in their more natural domain — the 
speech. There is negative evidence also in the violence of 
Polybius* attacks upon the historians who make fine writing an 
aim. He represents himself as almost the solitary exception 
amid the multitude who devote themselves to false practices. 
Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 81 ff., and Croiset, Litt. 
grecque, V, 283 ff., present the prevailing conception of history 
and the style appropriate for it, which Polybius so severely 
condemns.^ History is represented as becoming a panegyric on 

^The Greeks created the two chief types of history — the pure narrative, 
in Herodotus, and philosophical history, brought to its highest development 
in Thucydides. Their conception of what history should be is seen rather 
through its exemplification in the works of these and other historians than 
through any discussion of its ideals. A historical sense arose among the 
Greeks along with the development of prose itself. The content and style of 
history, however, are left with mere incidental reference until the time of 
Polybius, who gives his views at length in positive form and in negative, 
through his criticism of others ; cf. especially 1, 1, 14, 35 ; II, 35, 56 ; III, 31, 
67, 58; V, 75; X, 21; XII, 7, 12, 25. He is particularly severe upon Timaeus, 
see XII, 3-15, 23 8. Th« chief other presentations of theory are by Lucian, 
De Hist* Conner,, and Dionys. of Hal., chiefly in De Princ, Hist, and in De 
Thuc, lud. Cic, De Orat., II, 15, 62-4, notes the fact that the writing of 
history had never received rhetorical treatment as had poetry and oratory. 
For traces of a y4vos laropiKdu cf, Syrianus' scholia to Hermogenes' Rhet.; 
Walz, Rhet. Or,y IV, 60 ; Aristotle, Rhet., I, 4, 8 (but cf. Cope's note); Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. Ill, 483, 19 ; Ruf us, Sp. I, 463 ; Sp., Artium Scriptores, p. 185. 

The modern conception of history may be gathered from discussions such 
as that by Macaulay in his essay on History, or by Thiers in the preface to 
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a grand scale or the opposite, according to the bias of the writer. 
The aim is to praise or to blame, not to state facts in a natural and 
unprejudiced manner ; compare Polyb., XII, 25, 3, et passim, e. g.y 

The History of the Consulate and Empire of France. Rhodes {Atlantic, 
February, 1900) gives the most recent summary of the qualities required for 
the ideal historian — natural ability, diligence, accuracy, love of truth, impar- 
tiality, digestion of material, compression of narrative, power of expression. 
He finds all these qualities in Thucydides and Tacitus, and most of them 
in Herodotus. The similarity between this latest statement of essential 
qualities and the early ideal of the Greeks is noticeable ; e. g,, taking Rhodes' 
order : natural ability is implied in Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 4, 5, 34 ; dili- 
gence in 4; accuracy in 47; love of truth in 39; Dionys^ of Hal., De Thuc. 
lud.f 8 ; cf. Hecataeus, init. ; Cic, De Leg., 1, 1, 5 ; impartiality in Luc, 39, 41, 
49 ; digestion of material in Luc, 47 ; compression of narrative in Luc, 56 ; 
power of expression in Luc, 6, 9, 34, 44, 45, 49,51, 59; Quintil., X, 1, 31; 
Dionys. of Hal., pp. 941, 942, 772, 774, 776 R. To these we add utility, found in 
Luc, 9 ; no over-laudation, in Luc, 11, 12, 13, 19, 57 ; discernment as to what is 
important and what may be passed over, Luc, 25, 27 ; Dionys. of Hal., p. 771 R ; 
incorruptibility and freedom from fear, Luc, 37, 39, 41; perspicuity, Luc, 
55 ; political sagacity, Luc, 34 ; must write for the future, Luc, 39, 61 ; variety, 
Dionys. of Hal., 772 R. Compare Cicero's canon for the writing of history, 
De Orat, II, 15, 62 f.: The first law is that history must not dare to tell false- 
hoods ; second, the historian must be bold enough to tell the whole truth ; 
third, there must be no suspicion of partiality or personal animosity; the 
facts must be orderly and show cause and effect; there must be careful 
attention to style. With this high ideal compare his request that Lucceius 
write a panegyrical history of his deeds, ad Fam., V, 12, 3. The references 
to history in Greek and Roman writers most often allude to its like- 
ness or unlikeness to poetry or oratory. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa^ 
I, 91, cites for its relation to poetry Quintil., X, 1, 31: "History may 
nourish the orator with a certain rich and pleasing food, but it must be 
read with the conviction that the orator must avoid most of its very 
excellences. History borders closely upon poetry. It is a poem unfettered 
by the restraint of meter." Cf. Polyb., II, 56, 11, where he argues that 
the end of history and tragedy are not the same. Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 
8 : "history and poetry are not alike." Aristides, 49 (II, 513, Dind.), speaks of 
the historian as being between the poet and the orator. Demetrius, De Eloc, 
215, says that Ctesias might rightly be called a poet. Marcellinus, Vit. Thuc, 
41 : " some say history is not rhetorical, but poetic ; " cf. Himerius, Or. XIV, 27, 
Agathias in the preface to his history (p. 135, Dind.): "history and poetry 
are sister arts." To these we may add Aristotle, Poetics, IX : Verse is not 
the difference between the historian and the poet. The one speaks of events^ 
the other of what might have happened. He concludes that poetry is more 
deserving of attention, than history. Quintil., X, 2, 21 : This must be avoided 
— an imitation of poets or historians in oratory, or in history of orators or 
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X, 21 : " My present work is a history, and therefore absolutely 
uncommitted to praise or blame. It requires only a true statement, 
a clear and truthful putting of facts in proper sequence. 
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declaimers. Thero is its own law and propriety established for each. Lucian, 
De Hint, Conscr,, 45 : History may well have some poetic qualities, especially 
in choice of noble and eloquent words .... there is need of a certain xoiririKbs 
&P€fu>s to deal with war, to fill the sails and bear ship over the waves ; yet 
the diction walks upon the ground, is moderate and well restrained. There is 
danger of getting into a poetic passion, and therefore the need of reins. Shelley, 
Defense of Poetry, ed. Cook, p. 11: "All the great historians, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Livy, were poets, and though the plan of these writers, especially 
Livy, restrained them from developing this faculty in the highest degree, 
they made copious and ample amends for their subjugation by filling all the 
interstices of their subjects with living images.'* Compare Rhodes (Atlantic, 
February, 1900): "History requires fine constructive imagination. Therefore 
the canon requires the qualities of a great poet.*' Dionys. of Hal. approves 
of the poetic style in history to a certain extent : iy^ 5' oih^ a^xf^VP^^ f«i 
&K6<rfi7iTov Kal IditariKiiv r^v laropiK^v cXvat, xpayfjutrelav i^nlxraifi' Ay, dXX' ^x^^^^'' '^*' i^"^^ 
iroiriTiK6v' ofhe Tavrdxairi rotiyriic^)!', dW* hr* 6\lyov iK^e^niKviav t^s iv tdei, (De Thuc. 
lud., 51). Compare also chap. 24. Nicolaus (Walz, Rhet. Or., I, 287) doubts 
whether to class Herodotus among writers of history or poetry. He concludes 
that he does not differ essentially from a poet. Strabo, 1, 2, 9 : the end of the 
poet and the historian is the same, to relate nothing but facts. Cic, De Leg., 
1, 1, 4 : alias in historia leges observandas .... alias in poemate. De Or., 
1, 16, 70 : the poet is nearly allied to the orator. Cicero (De Opt. Oen. Or,, 
chaps. 5 and 6) disparages the oratorical style for history; cf. Orat., 8, 30ff.: 
nothing can be borrowed from Thucydides for the forensic orator. De Leg., 

1, 2, 5 : Cicero is urged to take up history, as he has always held that it most 
of all demands oratorical qualities. 

The early ideals of historical writing were always maintained as the 
standard, but by the time of Poly bins the excessive use of rhetorical 
ornament and the tendency to turn history into a mere laudation, espe- 
cially where it dealt with the state or persons in power, had become offen- 
sively prominent. 

On this general topic the conception of history, in addition to rf'ferences 
cited by Norden, we may add Varro, ad Ant. Imp., II, 6 ; Demetrius, xepl 
ipfirfvclas (Sp. Ill, 265, 3 ff., sec. 19), on the character of the historical period ; 
Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 45; Cicero, De Orat., II, 12, 51-64; Sen., N. Q., 
VII, 16, 1 and 2. In this passage Seneca impeaches the authority of 
Ephorus, and then charges historians in general with being inaccurate and 
careless. Some are credulous, some negligent. With some, falsehoods creep 
in unawares, to others the false is pleasing; the former do not avoid them, 
the latter seek them. 

^Norden quotes Cic, Brutus, 42, and Orat., 66 ; De Leg., I, 5 ; Quintil., X 

2, 21; Pliny, Ep., V, 8, 9; Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 7; L. Verus, ad 
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Of extant historians only Herodotus' precedes the school of 
Isocrates. He -may be considered as occupying a place by him- 
self among historians. He represents the natural, unaffected, 
unhampered style of the pure story-teller.^ His history is com- 
paratively free from set speeches, and such as occur are usually 
simple in style, e. gr., the speech of the Spartans, V, 91 flf.; of 
Xerxes, Mardonius, and Artabazus, VII, 8 flf. The battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, so fruitful a theme for all subsequent 
epideictic treatment, call forth no rhetorical speeches from 
Herodotus. The speech of the Tegeans and the Athenian reply 
before the battle of Platea, where each claims the right to a 
choice of position in battle by tracing glorious deeds of their 
ancestors, show that Herodotus is familiar with the usual epi- 
deictic topics, which had become stereotyped before his day; 
compare also IX, 27, where epideictic topics are enumerated 
(see p. 105, n. 4). 

The political changes of the early fifth century and the pre- 
eminence of Athens as a literary center, the transfer of historical 

Frontonem, II, 3, p. 131 ; Pronto, ad Ant Pium, II, 6, p. 107 ; Philostorgius, £r. 
EceLf 1; Photius, BihL Cod,, 11 ; Hermogenes, De IdeiSy p. 417, 28, etc. The 
Bubstaoce of the passages cited is that history and oratory naturally differ in 
style, but that history has become a panegyric. 

^Thucydides, of course, composed history before the time of Isocrates' 
rhetorical school, but he was to some extent under the same stylistic influ- 
ences which Isocrates later represented. 

^ Compare Jebb, in Hellenica, pp. 269 ff ., where he refers to V, 49 and 92» 
as evidence that even the " longer speeches in Herodotus have usually the 
conversational tone rather than the rhetorical." However, some evidence of 
elaboration of style of a purely rhetorical character may be detected even in 
Herodotus. Jebb sees traces of rhetorical dialectic in the conversation 
between Solon and Croesus, I, 32 ; c/. also III, 80-82 ; III, 36. Cf. Diels, 
Hermes, XXII (1887), 424. 

On Herodotus' style see Blase, Attische Bered,, II, 408, 417, 476, and Rh^ 
Mu8., XXIV (1869), 524; Hauvette, H4rodoU (1894), 65-158; Creuzer, 
Herodot u, Thueydides (Leipzig, 1803) and his diss., Hist, Kunat der 
Oriechen ; Hof er, Ueber die Verwandtachaft dea Herodotiachen Stilea mit 
dem Homerisehen (Merau, 1878); Rudiger, De OrcUionibua, quae in Berum 
Scriptoribua Oraeeia et Latinis reperiuntur, imprimis Herodoti et Salluatii 
Ratione habita (Schleiz, 1875); Schweidop, Zur Modualehre im Spraehge- 
brauehe dea Hdt. (KOnigsberg, 1876); Tonder, Hdt. u. die dlteate Poeaie der 
Oriechen (1875); Bergk, '*Thuc. u. Hdt," Jahrb. /. Phil, CXVII (1878), 
177-80 ; and the handbooks, especially Croiset, II, 616 ff. 
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authorBhip from Asia to Attica, produced a radical change ia 
conditions, and hence in style. Here rhetoric became an 
element in historical writing, and the great majority of his- 
torians from this time on are under its influence. Many, like 
Tacitus among the Bomans, were at the same time orators and 
historians. Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias were founders of the 
Sicilian school of history as well as of oratory. Isocrates trained 
men for both professions. Theopompus conspicuously united in 
himself the two pursuits. From an epideictic point of view it is 
noticeable that among the rhetoricians it was Isocrates who 
founded a school of history,^ and many who regarded Herodotus 
or Thucydides as the model historian, in matters of style openly 
professed their imitation of Isocrates. The fact that so many 
historians were rhetors before or at the same time with their 
historical activity would make it reasonable to expect epideictic 
qualities in all their writings. 

Far more notable than the general ornate tendency of the 
Greek historians is the employment of special epideictic tottol 
and devices. The most specific instances of a direct relation 
between epideictic writing and history may be found in the 
frequent introduction of set speeches and in the formal descrip- 
tions so crften introduced into history. We may consider these 
two features briefly, taking them in reverse order. The irpoyvfi^ 
vdayLOTa (see p. 108, n. 1, for definition and references) as a 
whole had an important bearing upon history, and the fact i& 
frequently referred to by rhetors. There is a notable tendency 
in many of its divisions to choose some historical character or 

^On the indebtedness of Ephorus and Theopompus to Isocrates see 
Sea] a, Vortriig gehalten zu MUnehen am 23. Mai 1891 in der vierten 
allgemeinen Sitzung der 41. Versammlung Deutseher Philologen u. Schul- 
mdnner (1892), where he holds that Isocrates had a strong influence upon- 
the style of history; Wachsmuth, Einleitung in daa Studium der alien 
Qeachichte^ p. 505. He says, in substance : As a pupil of Isocrates he 
(Ephorus) made stylistic beauty his aim. History presented opportunities to> 
display this — panegyrics, battle descriptions, general's speeches, etc. The 
fragments also prove that he could write political speeches like another 
Isocrates. Cf. also Volquardson, Untersuchungen liber die Quellen der 
griechischen und sieiliachen Qeschichten bei Diodor (Kiel, 1868); Ed. Meyer,. 
Forsch. z. alt. Cfesch., II, p. 16 ; Blass, Attische Bered., II, 369 flf. 
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situation as the theme to be developed rhetorically. This would 
be in harmony with the epideictic coloring of most history 
at that time, and would also assist in making the rhetorical 
features of history prominent. The forms most frequently 
mentioned by rhetors as valuable for the writer of history are 
the SirjyrjaL<; {^BiijyrjfjLa^j fivOty;, koivo^ tStto^; and rjOoirocia^ But 
the most important division of the TrpoyvfipdafMiTa for our present 
purpose, the one most likely to be characterized by epideictic 
qualities, was the €K(f>pa<n<; [descriptio) , It is given more or 
less detailed discussion by Hermogenes (Sp. II, 16flf.); Aph- 
thonius (Sp. II, 46 flf.); Theon (Sp. II, 118 flf.); Georgius 
Choeroboscus (Sp. Ill, 251 flf.); Nicolaus (Sp. Ill, 491 flf.); 
Ernesti Lex,; one may compare also Lucian [De Hist. Conscr., 
20), who ridicules its abuse — most historians run wild in 
descriptions of landscapes and great events ; they are like slaves 
newly rich. Horace, Ars Poetica, 15 flf., is interesting in this 
connection, although he does not refer directly to history. He 
notes the tendency to employ descriptio for the purpose of pomp- 
ous show. The €K<f>paai^ is a description of persons, things, places, 
seasons, events, strange living objects, etc. It is conceded by all 
that ^Kifypaaif; is involved to some extent in all of the other forms 
of Trpoyvfivda-fiara, especially in the avyKpiai<; and iyKdfjLiov^ yet 
its claim to a separate place is maintained ; compare Hermogenes, 
Georgius, Nicolaus. That the eK<f>paai^ is useful in all forms of 
oratory, but is especially adapted to history (Theon, II, 60, 20) 
and poetry, is distinctly stated by the rhetoricians. Their cita- 
tions of examples are largely from these two divisions of literature, 
e. g., Homer's description of Thersites, of the shield of Achilles ; 
Thucydides' wKTifiax^^^ or his description of the harbor of the 
Thesprotians. The description of the acropolis of Alexandria 
is made a model theme by Aphthonius (Sp. II, 47); Herodotus' 
description of the animals in Egypt, of Babylon, etc., are men- 
tioned with praise. 

Its special qualities of style are clearness (Sp. II, 16) and 
vividness (Sp. II, 16; III, 251 ; Walz, Rhet Gr., II, 56). The 

iSp. II, 4; 22,5; 60; 80-81; 111,455,30; 456,3; 485,27. 
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natural connection of the €/cif>pa(n<; with the epideictic features 
of history is also recognized (Walz, Rhet, Or,, II, 55). It is 
stated here that €K<f>paat<; is appropriate for the elaborate style of 
narrative ; compare also II, 509. 

Its epideictic character is still further emphasized by the 
prominent use of the €K<\>paai^ in purely epideictic oratory. 
According to Menander, it is involved in almost all of the 
various forms. The iSaa-iXiKOi \0709 has description of the 
person of the king and the places where his wars were waged ; 
compare Sp. Ill, 373, 17, 20, 26 ; 374, 1, 3, 6. The eVt/Sari/pw 
describes the country and especially the city; compare also the 
epithalamium, irpoirefnmicrj XaXid^ irpoa-i^ioirqTLKo^^ Trpea/SeurtKo^j 
kXtjtiko^, (TuvTaKTLKOf;, fiova>8la^ afuvdiaKo^. A great part of the 
speeches in praise of countries, cities, harbors, etc., is pure 
€K<\>paaL^, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his rules for the 
panegyric and the epithalamium, makes much of a description 
of the gathering, the places and persons involved. 

"E/ci^pao-t?, as a special form, was much developed by epideictic 
orators ; compare Ohoricius, €/c<f>pa(ri<; oopoXoyiov, i/c<f>paai^ €l/c6vo<; ; 
the eUove; of the Philostrati and iK<\>pda€L^ by Callistratus and 
Libanius, IV, 1046-90, R. It is found also in the Anthologia 
Palatina and other poetry. It became a feature of Christian 
literature also. Examples of the legitimate and effective use of 
€K<\>pa<Ti^ in Greek historians are numerous. The charm and 
variety of description found in Herodotus form one of the 
chief features of his style, e. g., IV, 71, 2 ; I, 24 ; VI, 125 ; VII, 
210-12, 223-5. So in Thucydides, VII, 43, 44 ; I, 70 ; II, 47 ; 
the Sicilian expedition. Poly bins assumes his best style in 
battle scenes, e, g., the revolt of the Corinthian mercenaries, 
in Book I, or the capture and death of the Achaeans, in VIII, 
or the battle of Cannae, III, 107-17 ; compare also Livy, 
XXII, 40-50 ; Appian, Hannibal, 17-25 ; Plutarch, Fab, Max., 
chap. 16; W. Tell, Philologus, XI (1856), 101. Cicero {De 
Or at., II, 15, 63) calls regionum descriptionem an important 
feature of history (c/. De Fin., II, 107; Orat., 20, 66). A 
notable instance of €Kif>paat<; actuated almost wholly by epideictic 
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motives may be found in the descriptions of the vale of 
Tempe.^ 

The presence of speeches in the works of the Greek historians 
is not due especially to epideictic influence, though the general 
tendency of rhetorical writing would be to adopt this form as 
frequently as possible.' The speech often sums up a situation, 
or it presents the arguments on both sides of a question where 
now there would be reference to documents or other direct forms 
of evidence. It has a political, an ethical, or a mere dramatic 
purpose, according to the character of the writer. The speech in 
Greek history is natural, and even required by the exceeding 
prominence given to speech-making in Athenian life. It was 
an almost inevitable part of any record of events. The fact that 
in its early period history, like other forms of prose, reached the 
public through oral delivery rather than by reading is in har- 
mony with the prominence of the speech in historians. But in 
many cases the suspicion is difficult to remove that the speech is 
introduced primarily as the most eflfective means of displaying 
the epideictic expertness of the author. The historian of epi- 
deictic tendency is hampered by the fact that his speeches must 
arise naturally from the narrative and deal with some question of 
abiding interest. This limitation partially excludes epideictic 
themes, while it does not place any check upon epideictic treat- 
ment in such speeches as can be introduced. 

Cicero, gaining his conception of history from Greek models, 
and contrasting them with the dry and purely annalistic style of 
Roman writers, exclaims (Z>e Orat., II, 12, 57): "What sort of 
an orator, how great a master of language, do you think it requires 
to write history ? To write as the Greeks, a man of the greatest 
power ; as the Romans, no orator." He then refers to the ora- 
torical element in representative Greek historians. He is urged 
[De Leg,, I, 2, 5) to undertake history himself, as "no one is 

1 C/. Aelian, V. H,, III, chap. 1; Polyb., XVIII, 10,16, 19, 31; XXIII, 4; 
Necander, AUxipharmica (the laurel first found there ; c/. Pausanias, X, 5, 9); 
Catullus, LXIV, 285 ; Ovid, Met, I, 568 ; Vergil, Oeorgica, II, 469 ; Pliny. Nat 
Hist, IV, 8, 15; Ovid, Fast, IV, 477; Am., I, 1, 15; Cic, ad Att, IV, 15; 
Epist Gr., 352, 1 (Julian, XXVI, 3), 390, 18 (Julian, Fg. IV). 

2 Of. Hellenica, pp. 266 flf., esp. 277, 278. 
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more likely to give satisfaction, since you claim that this kind of 
composition most of all demands oratorical powers." 

The Greek historians diflfer very greatly in the employment 
of speeches both as regards the frequency and the character 
of the speech. Poly bins, although his history contains a number 
of speeches, proclaims it as his conscientious purpose to abstain 
from them, as an element of weakness, if not of danger. Quite 
the opposite is Thucydides, who makes the speech his most 
powerful instrument. He demonstrates the wonderful eflfective- 
ness of speeches whose material is truthful and of vital impor- 
tance. Dionysius of Halicarnassus represents still another class, 
which employs speeches with great frequency, as does Thucy- 
dides, but chiefly for rhetorical (i. e., epideictic) ends. He shows 
the danger in the use of the same instrument in the hands of a 
writer of inferior vigor and judgment. 

The speeches of Thucydides — their frequency, their vivid 
truthfulness in facts, their rhetorical formalism of style — need 
but bare mention.* All contain special purely epideictic devices, 
but they are not to any great extent epideictic in tottoi. As 
exceptions to this statement compare the funeral oration of 
Pericles, and III, 53 ff.; IV, 95; see also VI, 82 flf., where 
Euphemus gives a general laudation of Athens. 

The position of Herodotus from this point of view is stated 
on p. 198. 

Xenophon'^ makes use of speeches to some extent in the Gyro- 
paedeia, but they are mostly of a non-epideictic character. The 

^ Much has been written on the style of Thucydides. The most notable 
treatise, from our point of view, is that on the speeches of Thuc, by 
Jebb, in Hellenica, 310 flF. Compare also in addition to the literatures 
Blass, Attische Bered.; Wilkins, Introdiiction to the Speeches of Thuc, 
(1873) ; Sellar, Characteristics of Thuc. (1857) ; Forbes, Oreek Prose Litera- 
ture Previous to or Contemporary with Thuc, in his ed. of Thuc, Book I 
(1894); Jebb, Att Or., I, 33; Classen-Steup, ^inZei^wwflr (1897); Gast, De Thuc. 
Oratione (1870); Junghahn, "Die Reden bei Thuc," Jahrh. f. Phil, CXVIII 
(1878), 691; SOrgel, "Die Reden bei Thuc.;' Jahrh. f. Phil. {ISIS); Bekker, 
De Sophisticarum Artium Vestigiis apud Thuc. (Berlin, 1864); Holm, His- 
tory of Greece, II, 435 ff. For further references see the ed. of Poppo et 
Stahl, Vol. I (1886), 43 ff. 

2 Cf. Dakyn's " Xenophon," in Hellenica, 324-86. 
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speech of Cyrus to his army, VI, 4, 12, follows the fixed usage. 
Procles' speech [Hellen,, VI, 5, 38 fit.) in praise of Athens shows 
familiarity with the legendary tSttoi — the bodies at Thebes, 
Euristheus, Heracles' children, Athens a refuge for all oppressed.* 

The speeches of the Anabasis form an important and attractive 
feature. Many are formal, in ornate style, but free from cheap 
epideictic devices. The celebrated speech of Xenophon to the 
Greek army (III, chap. 2) is further referred to on p. 211 and n. 1. 

Athough but few fragments of the actual writings of Ephorus 
remain, and still less in the case of Theopompus, the style and 
contents of their works are quite well known from frequent refer- 
ences in the writers of antiquity, chiefly Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Cicero, and Quintilian. We have referred to the fact 
(p. 199) that they were the pupils of Isocrates and apparently 
carried his stylistic ideas into history. The fragments seem 
to bear this out. Compare MuUer, Frag. Hist. Graecoruvdy 64 
(Ephorus), a general description and laudation of the Cretans; 
compare also 279 (Theopompus). Croiset (IV, 653) calls him 
the creator of a new kind of history. Among the many refer- 
ences to their qualities as historians compare, for Ephorus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp, Verb., 23, where he 
speaks of Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, and Simonides as excelling 
in y\a<f>vp€t /cal avOrjpa avvOeat^^ and adds that the historians most 
conspicuous for this style are Ephorus and Theopompus, and 
among orators Isocrates.^ 

* Cf. also Mem., Ill, 5, 7, flf., and Procles' speech, Hellen., VII, chap. 1. 

2C/.,forEphorus,Quintil., IX,4,87; Polybius, V, 33 ; VI, 45; XII, 4a, 22, 
23, 25, 27, 28 ; Cic, Orat, 57, 191 ; Brut, 204 ; Hortensius, tg. 12 ; Strabo, IX, 3, 
11, praises his carefulness; Theon, Sp. II, 71; Dion Chrys., XVIII, p. 283 D; 
Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studium der alien Geschichte, 537-43, esp. 
533,539; BI&bb, Attische Bered., II, 430 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 
II, 16 ; Rh. Mus., XLII, 187, 562 ; Ed. Mayer, Forsch. z. alt. OescK I, p. 19 ; 
Kluegmann, De Ephoro HistoHco Graeco (Diss., Gottingen, 1860); Loeschke, 
« Ephoros-Studien,'* Jahrh. f. Phil., CXV (1877). 25-32; Dressier, Das 
Oeschichtswerk des Ephoros nach seinen Fragm. und seiner Benutzung 
durch Diodoros (Bautzen, 1873); Holm, Hist. Or., 425, 426. 

Note for Theopompus, Dionys. of Hal., Ad. Cn. Pomp., chap, vi, and else- 
where. He highly approves his style, which he calls most like that of 
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In spite of his general attitude of hostility, Poly bins* recog- 
nizes oratory as having a possible place in history, especially at 
some critical moment when an argument is to be put vividly. 
An example of his happy use of the speech is seen in his skilful 
balancing of the orations of Aemelius and Hannibal, III, 108-11; 

I, 27, 1, shows how Polybius often deals with the temptation to 
introduce an epideictic speech. He says: The Carthaginian 
generals addressed their men saying that victory would deter- 
mine the future character of the war ; defeat meant that they 
must fight for the very preservation of the state. Therewith 
with mutual words of exhortation they engaged in battle. For 
like avoidance of a speech, c/. Ill, 44, 63, 64, 108, 111 ; XV, 11 ; 
XVIII, 11. 

Diodorus Siculus has comparatively few speeches, but several 
are thoroughly epideictic in treatment, notably the oration of 
Nicolaus (XIII, 20-26) to the Syracusans on their attitude 
toward the Athenians. It is in general expansive and exuberant 
in style, full of antithesis, rhetorical question, asyndeton, extrava- 
gant statement. In parts it has the moralizing tone which many 
historians assume (see p. 206, n. 2). The latter half is a 

Isocrates, d^iyXi^ t« xal fuyaXowpeiriit Kal wofiiriKbv lx®V0-a iroXlJ, .... ijd^ios koI 
fULkaKQi l^vira. Cf. also Quintil., X, 1, 74 ; Polyb., VIII, 10-13 ; XII, 25 ; XVII, 
12 ; Cic, De Leg., 1, 1; Brut,, 66 ; De Oratj II, 57 ; Hortensius, fg. 12 ; Aeliaor 
F. H., Ill, 18 ; Wachsmuth, I. c, 537-43, eep. 533, 539 ; BlaBB^^Attische Bered.^ 

II, 400 flf.; Riese, "Der Historiker Theop.,'' Jahrb. f.Phil,CJj (1870), 673; 
Hachtmann, De Theop. Vita et Script. (Detmold, 1872); Dellios, Zur Kritik 
des Oeschichtschr. Theopomp. (Diss., Jena, 1880); Hirzel,*'Zur Characteristik 
Theopomp.,'' Rh, Mus,, XLVII, 357 ; Rohde, ibid., XLVIII, 110 ; Holm, Hist 
Greece, III, 425, 426. 

^ On the style of Polybius, in addition to the histories of lit., note Holm, 
Hist. Greece, IV, 514 flf.; Droysen, Die Polyhianische Lagerbeschreibung, 
in " Commentationes Phil, in hon. Theod. Mommseni" (1877), 35-40; cf. also 
same author, Rh. Mtu., XXX (1875), 752; La Roche, Charakteristik des 
Polybius (Leipzig, 1857); Lindemann, Ueber Polybius den pragmatischen 
Geschichtschreiber (Conitz, 1850); Lattge, Polybii Orationes (Nordhausen, 
1863); Tell, Die Schlacht beiCanna; Btich, De Polybii Dicendi Genere, Acta, 
Sem. Phil. Erlangensis, II (1881), 141-212 ; Scaia (see p. 199, n. 1) attempts 
to prove that Isocrates had some influence even upon the political views and 
language of Polybius ; cf. also p. 203, and references to Norden and Croiset, 
and Polybius' ideal of history (p. 195, text and note). 
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praise of Athens as first in ^XavOfxayiria ; the first to give means 
of living and laws to the Greeks ; mother of eloquence ; source 
of the mysteries, of learning ; the schoolmaster of Greece. The 
reply of Gylippus is epideictic in style, though not in tottoi. It 
ridicules the claims of Athens, XIV, 65 ff. Theodoras of Syra- 
cuse (XIV, 65 ff.) makes epideictic reference to deeds of the 
ancestors of the people of Syracuse. 

The speeches in Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ are more numer- 
ous than in any other extant historian. Some are almost devoid 
of epideictic features ; some have only an epideictic reason for 
existence ; the average of his speeches as well as his narrative 
is characterized by the coarser epideictic features and shows little 
appreciation of what is appropriate. The oration which he puts 
into the mouth of Romulus is a weak imitation of that part of 
Pericles' funeral oration in which he discusses the forms of 
government. Throughout he makes Romulus speak with all the 
rhetorical devices of the sophistic age : periodic sentences, well- 
balanced clauses, antithesis, isocola, homeoteleuton, parechesis, 
etc. There is an element of the preacher in this as in many of his 
speeches; compare TuUius' (IV, 9 ff.) oration after the death of 
Tarquin, where he toys with the terms " justice,*' "gratitude," 
"right," "common freedom," etc.* The speech is a laudation of 
Tarquin along the lines of the epitaphius. There is often a total 
disregard of harmony and proportion, like the speech of 0. 

^ The dominant quality in Dionysius of EEal. is oratory. It is his instinc- 
tive form of expression. The similarity of his speeches to those of Livy both 
in thought and occasion has been much discussed. Upon Livy as primarily 
an orator see Taine, Tite Live, 

^This philosophical or moralizing tendency is common in the speeches of 
historians, c. gr., Dionys. of Hal., Rom, Antiq., IV, 11 ; Dion Cas., I, fg. 33 (p. 91); 
I, fg. 40, sees. 30-34 ; Book XXXVIII, chaps. 20 ff ., a wapaLveriKds ; Book LII, 
chap. 2 ; and especially chaps. 14 ff., where the speech of Maecenas urging 
Augustus to assume the monarchy is a pure treatise irep2 paffiXelas ; cf. Isoc, ad 
Nicoclem, In LIII, chaps. 3 ff., Caesar outlines his policy; ef. Isoc, Nicocles; 
cf. also Dionys. of Hal., II, 3 ff.; IV, 9 ff., 31,32; VI, 19 ff.; Diod. Sic, XIII, 
20, 21 ; Theophylactus, 1, 1, 14-21, a irepi /ScurtXe/at to Mauritius ; Thuc, II, 35 ff. 
(Pericles). See Dionys. of Hal., Ad Cn, Pomp,, chap, vi, where he says that 
Theopompus introduced many beautiful speeches about justice, piety, and 
other virtues. 
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Claudius (XI, 7 fit.) on the status of the plebs. It is purely argu- 
mentative in topic, but absurdly rhetorical in style. His general's 
speeches are referred to elsewhere. Other speeches marked by 
epideictic qualities are VI, 72-80; VII, 40-46, 48-53; VIII, 
29-35 ; IX, 9 ; X, 36 ; XI, 7, 26. 

Dio Cassius has many long speeches, all in general epideictic 
style ; e, g,, the speech of Pompey (XXXVI, 25, 26) recounting 
his glorious deeds in behalf of Rome, in boastful, antithetic sen- 
tences, with frequent paronomasia and homoeoteleuton. Gabinius' 
reply is an encomium of Pompey (XXXVI, 27-9). The speech 
of Philistus (XXXVIII, 20 ff.) is an encomium of Cicero. His 
character is discussed from the point of view of the four virtues. 
He is <f>povifjLa)TaTO<;j Si/cauhaTO^;^ avSpaioraro^j notable for aa)<f>po<ruvrf. 
The orator starts in a moralizing tone, which is continued in the 
next oration where he consoles Cicero upon the eve of exile. This 
oration soon becomes purely parenetic. It is a moralizing dis- 
course on one's proper bearing in adversity. Other speeches in 
ornate style are : Catulus, XXXVI, 31-7 ; Caesar, XLI, 27 fit. ; 
the speeches of Antony and Augustus to their armies before the 
battle of Actium, 1, 16 flf. Caesar's speech before the battle with 
Ariovistus (XXXVIII, 36 fit.), though containing much that is 
not usually found in such orations, is an excellent example of the 
general's speech, full of epideictic devices (see p. 212). The 
funeral oration pronounced by Antony (XLIV, 36-49) over the 
body of Julius Caesar follows the tottol of this type of oration. 
The powerlessness of the orator to do justice to the topic is 
referred to three times; words cannot equal his deeds (twice); 
evyeveta, Tpo<\>rij TratBeia ; Caesar's character, private and public, and 
his deeds as a soldier and statesman, his <\>i\av6p(0'n'Ca^ avhpeia^ XPV- 
a&rq^. The whole speech is in the highest degree epideictic. The 
same may be said of Tiberius' oration on the death of Augustus 
Caesar (LVI, 35 fit.). The speeches of Maecenas and Augustus 
on state policy, especially the former (Dio Cas., Book 52, 2 ff.), 
are examples of the irepl fiaaiKeuv; in history; see p. 206, n. 2. 

The set orations of Arrian are not very numerous, though a 
number of speeches are introduced in substance. They are 
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characterized by the same easy and unaffected but vigorous style 
which belongs to his narrative as a whole. Few formal devices 
are introduced. The address of Alexander (II, 7, 3 ff.) to the 
army before Issus, given in indirect discourse, agrees with the 
average general's speech. His speech at the Hyphasis, as well 
as Coenus* reply, are slightly epideictic. The farewell words of 
Alexander (VII, 8 ff.), addressed to soldiers who were about to 
return to Macedonia, is a eulogy of his father and himself. It 
recounts their deeds of devotion and sacrifice to the fatherland, 
their success in war, and the rewards it has brought to the state, 
closing with the aTrtrc, the formula of the eTrtTo^tov, with which 
it has throughout many points in common. It is notable for 
isocola and antithesis, and is distinctly ornate. 

Appian's narrative is too rapid to admit much speech -making. 
The De Rebus Punicis contains a few, but all are very brief. 
The nearest approach to an epideictic speech is found in the De 
Bellis Civilibus, Book II, where speeches are assigned to Pompey, 
Caesar, and Antony, characterized by slight epideictic touches. 
Pseudo-Callisthenes has many short speeches devoid of epideictic 
character. 

Later historians, such as Herodianus, Theophylactus, and 
Zosimus, present nothing worthy of comment in this connection 
further than is noted under the topic "generals' speeches." 

The special epideictic devices used so freely in the funeral 
orations and other more technically epideictic forms run through- 
out the speeches as found in the historians. As in the eimcu^ioi. 
the antithesis Koivtk-tBKy; is the most frequent. This is especially 
true of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In order of frequency follow : 
\o709-?/570i/, TToXw-oX/yo?, BiKcuo^-aBCfccuo^^ Odvaro^-aOdvaTO^ (this 
antithesis is also expressed in many other ways); iXeuOepUi is a 
common word and theme. Such stereotyped antitheses are most 
numerous in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but are common in 
Thucydides and others. 

The speeches found in the works of Greek historians naturally 
deal with a great variety of themes. They grow from the situa- 
tion arising in the narrative and throw light upon this situation,^ 
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or argue some question connected with the state or the individuals 
involved. The conditions of historical writing preclude, as a rule, 
the repeated intrusion of the same topic, or the presence of the 
same speech in many different authors. The speeches connected 
with the appeal to Coriolanus,* and that spoken by Nicias in the 
Syracuse campaign, and orations before battle by Scipio and Han- 
nibal, are among the few instances of speeches represented as 
given by the same person under the same circumstances by dif- 
ferent historians. Warfare, however, furnishes a theme for 
speeches common to almost all writers of history. The most dis- 
tinctive, fully developed, and persistent single type of speech 
among historians is the general's oration before battle, urging 
his army to deeds of valor. Over forty such speeches are extant 
in Greek literature alone. The theme and the situation present 
the greatest temptation to epideictic treatment, and such a style 
is universally employed even by writers who elsewhere present 
little or no tendency to epideictic forms. While it is true that 
the general's speech is not one of the recognized divisions of 
epideictic oratory in Menander or Dionysius of Halicarnassus, its 
importance and frequence are greater, and it preserves its identity 
even more thoroughly, than many of those which have unques- 
tioned recognition and detailed rhetorical presentation. We may 
note, however, in addition to the fact that in sees. 2 and 3 it has 
a direct reference to the general's speech, that the tt/wt/xttta/co? 
aOX'qTal^ of Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ comes nearer than any- 
thing else in rhetoric to containing a theoretical outline of this 
well-defined form. The conditions under which this speech is 
supposed to be delivered are those of an army at the moment of 
conflict, and the speech of exhortation follows a similar outline. 
The TrpoTp&imKo^ affXtfraU is a speech at a iraviiyvpt^j but it praises 
the contestants who are present to compete for prizes rather than 

1 Dio Cas., I, fg. 17, 7, 8, 9, p. 52 ; Dionys. of Hal., VIII, 39-42 ; Plut., V. 
Coriol.;Uyy, II, 40; c/. for Nicias, Thuc, VII, 61; D. Sic. XIII, 15; for 
Scipio and Hannibal, Appian, De Rebu^ Punicia; Polybius, III, 63, 64; 
Livy, XXI, 40-44. 

^ The fact is noted on p. 232 that the irporp€Trtic6t of Leebonaz is a gen- 
eraPs speech ; see Didot ed. of Att. Or.^ Vol. II. 
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the iravriyvpvi. It is sometimes made by the agonothete himself. 
It considers the character of the contest. An oration is needed, 
as in war (sec. 2) : \0709 7^/3 ew Trdvra eTrtT^Seto?, koI tt/w ttuv 
CTnppdwva'LV ovrta koI cttI iroXifiov koX iirX Trapard^efo^ Beovrcu 
orpaTi&Tcu Tov irapb, t&v orpaTrfy&v Xdyov koX lifi Trporpoirrfi^ koX 
avrol avr&v ippoDfJi^vearepoi iyivomo. Again, in sec. 3 : Oratory is 
of value to spur on athletes to noble deeds, and it is compared to 
that addressed to soldiers by their generals : &(rrr€p yap koX iv 
orpaTOTreB^ ol yvrfciwraroi^ iraph t&v arpaTrjy&v \d70w a/covaavre;, 
fidkLOTa <l>t\oTi/JLOvvTaL Trepl Tr)v vUrjv^ ovrto teal oi hrX to& ay&<n 
TrpoTpeTTTtKov^ \6yovf; ot/cetW avaSe^dfievof fidXia-Ta yhp opeyoivro 
TOV TrapayeveaOai. This section sets forth the glory of the contest 
and of the victory. Sections 4 and 5 contain topics appropriate 
to the Travrfyvpucbf; \a709, as is directly stated, sec. 5, init. Sec- 
tion 6 refers, as in the case of the general's speech, to their 
past achievements as an encouragement to victory. Section 7 
makes reference to their ancestors who have conquered in like 
circumstances. Note in connection with this the staple tottol of 
the general's speech ; , see pp. 212 f . 

There is also occasionally in the introduction of extant ora- 
tions a reference to the appropriateness or universality of such a 
speech. In discussing the necessary qualifications for a general, 
Socrates says that the general will, of course, know what words 
he should speak oTpaTiwrravi irapaivovim better than the rhapsodist 
(Plato, Ion, 540 D.). Plutarch {Praec, Oer. Reip., VI, 7, 803B), 
after approving a moderate epideictic element in political speech, 
since it admits of sententious style, historical references, fables, 
and metaphors, more than the juridical, recognizes the purely 
artificial character of the general's speech by adding : "but as for 
the rhetorical orations and periods of Ephorus, Theopompus, and 
Anaximenes, which they made after they had armed and arranged 
their armies, one may say: 'None talk so foolishly so near the 
sword ' " (Eurip., Autolycus, fg. 284, 22) . Compare also Poly bins, 
XII, 25, who criticises Timaeus' disregard of truth in '' public 

1 For vapalvtins as the technical term for the generaFB speech see p. 229, 
footnote 1. 
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speeches, military harangues, ambassadors' orations, and all 
compositions of that class.'* Theon (Sp. II, 115) refers to the 
general's speech under the Trpoyvfivda-fiara, Speaking of the 
proper uses of the irpoa-wTronroila he says : oTpaTrfyof; roif; oTparia)- 
Tai<; iirl rois kivBvvov^. Compare also Theophylactus, III, 14, 1 : 
a-wSieridevTO yap ra^ yfrt/^^h^ raK rov arpaTqyov irapaivia-ea-iv. Cicero 
(Orat., 21, 66) refers to exhortations [hortationes) as a charac- 
teristic feature of history. Norden, Antike Kuiistprosa, I, 87, 
refers to the fact that generals Uavol Xeyeiv were in demand ; 
compare S. Dehner, Hadriani Reliquiae (Bonn, 1883), 10. 
Speeches after battle were of frequent occurrence. Hermogenes, 
Sp. II, 15, 27, gives as a sample topic for the tfOoirooLa words 
which a general might speak after a victory. 

All speeches of this character follow with varying exactness 
a well-defined series of rdTrot and are artificial in the extreme. 
This type appears very early and continues almost unmodified to 
the time of the Byzantine historians. Like almost all other 
types, it may be said to have its beginning in Homer in the 
words of encouragement uttered by leaders before battle. We 
see evidence of it in other poetry, e. g., Aesch., Persae, 400 ff.; 
Eurip., Suppl, 700 ff.; Heraclidae, 820 ff. 

Herodotus shows the general's speech in rudimentary form. 
In the famous speech by Xenophon [Anab., Ill, 2) it becomes 
well developed.* The same rdTrot are found in Herodianus and 
Theophylactus, showing its persistence.^ The general's speech is 

^ His speech is a model of its kind, if a few neighboring sections are included 
with the main oration, e. g., Anab., Ill, 2, 8-32, and III, 1, 20-24, 42, 43, 44. 

2 The formal and opideictic character of this type is equally noticeable in 
Latin literature. The numerous and prominent examples in Sallust, Livy, 
Tacitus, Quinctius Curtius are familiar. In imitation of the ancients Tasso 
causes his leaders to deliver harangues quite in the style of the general's 
speech as outlined here ; cf. XX, 14 flf.; IX, 17 ff.; IV, 9 ff.; c/. also the brief 
addresses on either side in Milton's P. Z«., Book VI. In the time of the 
crusades and later mediaeval history similar speeches may be found, but it 
does not agree with modern taste to ascribe long speeches to generals in 
impossible conditions. With the passing of the speech as a feature of history 
this, the most purely rhetorical of them all, has also gone. The most notable 
instance in a comparatively recent period is that of Napoleon I., who 
addressed his armies in a style comparable to that ascribed to generals by 
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a compound of commonplaces calculfited to belittle the enemy's 
power and the danger of battle, and to make the most of any real 
or fancied superiority on the side of the army addressed. The 
characteristic tottoi may be established by comparison of the 
typical speeches of this class. I have chosen the following, 
representing a considerable range both in the character and the 
period of the historians : Phormio, Thuc, II, 89 ; Cyrus, Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop., I, 4 ; Hannibal and Scipio, Polyb., Ill, 63 ; Postu- 
mius on the eve of a battle with the Latins, Dionys. of Hal., VI, 
6 ; Nicias at Syracuse, Diod. Sic, 18, 15 ; Alexander to the army 
before the battle of Issus, Arrian, De Ex. Alex., II, 83 ; Caesar 
before the battle with Ariovistus, Dio Cas., 38, chaps. 36-46 ; 
Antony before Actium, Dio Cas., 50, 16-24; Augustus Caesar 
before Actium, Dio Cas., 50, 24-30 ; Severus to his army, 
Herodianus, III, 6. The following are the usual tottoi: 

1. The ancestry — their glorious deeds, how they dared zeal- 
ously for the state, regarding the public interests as personal and 
personal interests as public. They were few against many, but 
conquered. They toiled joyously, kept the old possessions, and 
acquired new. Especial reference is made to their achievements 
against the very enemy with whom battle is now impending. 
This T(hro^ is used by Postumius, Augustus, Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, Nicias, Cyrus, Xenophon [Anab., Ill, 2), Scipio. 

2. With such ancestry do not disgrace your heritage ; Julius 
Caesar, Nicias, Xenophon. 

3. A comparison of forces ; Julius Caesar, Antony, Augustus 
Caesar, Alexander, Postumius, Severus, Cyrus, Phormio, Han- 
nibal, Scipio. 

4. In war valor, not numbers, prevails ; Julius Caesar, Antony, 
Postumius, Severus, Phormio, Xenophon, Alexander, Fabius. 

5. The most magnificent prizes await the victors ; Julius 
Caesar, Antony, Postumius, Xenophon, Alexander, Augustus, 
Hannibal. 

the aDcient Greek historians; c/. his proclamation before Austerlitz and 
that on the first anniversary of that battle, or that on the morning of the 
battle of Moscow, etc. 
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6. The auspices are favorable, the gods are our allies ; 
Postumius, Severus, Xenophon, Alexander, Cyrus. 

7. Death is glorious to the brave ; Postumius, Hannibal. 

8. The disgrace of defeat ; Julius Caesar, Augustus, Pos- 
tumius, Nicias, Hannibal. 

9. We have conquered this enemy before ; Severus, Xeno- 
phon, Alexander, Fabius, Postumius, Severus, Phormio, Scipio. 

10. The wrongs suflfered from this enemy; the war is just ; 
Julius Caesar, Antony, Severus, Xenophon, Augustus. 

11. An appeal to patriotism ; Postumius, Alexander, Augustus. 

12. Our commander is superior to that of the enemy; Alex- 
ander, Antony, Augustus, Scipio. 

Other speeches of this character are found as follows : 

Dio Cassius, Book XLI, chap. 27, Caesar to discontented 
army; L, 16, Antony to his army; LXII, 9, 10, 11, three brief 
general's speeches. 

Appian, Book II, chap. 73 {De Bel. Civ.), Caesar to his army; 
IV, 90 {ibid.), Cassius to his army; IV, 117 [ibid.), Brutus to his 
army; IV, 119 {ibid.), Antony to his army; VIII, 19 {De Bel. 
Pun.), Scipio to his army; VIII, 116 {ibid.), Scipio to his army. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Book IX, chap. 9, Fabius to his 
army. * 

Diodorus Siculus, Book XIII, chap. 15, Nicias to army; XIII, 
98, Callicratides to his army. 

Herodianus, Book VIII, chap. 3 ; II, 10. 

Theophylactus, Book II, chap. 13 ; cf. also 14, and III, 13, for 
short speeches. 

Xenophon, Cyrop., VI, 4, 12, Cyrus to his army. 

Thucydides, Book II, chap. 87, a general to his army; II, 89, 
Phormio to the sailors; IV, 10, Demosthenes to his army; IV, 
95, Hippocrates to his army; IV, 126, Brasidas to his army; VI, 
68, Meias to his army; VII, 61, Nicias to the navy; VII, 66, 
Gylippus to the navy. 

Polybius, Book I, chap. 27, a general to the army; III, 44, 
Hannibal to the army; III, 63, Hannibal to his army; III, 64, 
Scipio to his army; III, 108, Aemelius to his army; III, 111, 
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Hannibal to his army; XI, 28, Scipio to his army; XI, 31, 
Scipio to his army; XX, 10, Hannibal to his army; XV, 10, 
Scipio to his army; XV, 11, Hannibal to his army. 

Arrian, Book II, chap. 7, Alexander before the battle of Issus ; 
V, 25, Alexander at the Hyphasis ; VII, 9, Alexander to soldiers 
proposing to return. 

Josephus, Hist. Jews, XV, 5, Herod to his army. 

The Epideictic Element in Philosophy. 

The investigations of the pre-Socratics were almost wholly 
devoted to an inquiry into the origin and constitution of the uni- 
verse. Studies of this character have seldom found expression 
in epideictic style.\ Some left no written works ; some employed 
poetry as the vehicle of communication ; those who made use of 
prose present little which can rightly be considered epideictic in 
theme or style.'^ The Sophists form an exception. With them the 
case is quite reversed. The rhetorical side becomes as strong as the 
philosophical is weak. The interest in artistic speech which fol- 
lowed the Persian wars was nowhere greater than among the 
Sophists. Their self-imposed task as general educators in mat- 
ters public and private tended to increase j;he importance which 
they assigned to charm and impressiveness in presentation. The 

A notable instance of the employment of stylistic charm even in cosmo- 
logical studies may be seen in Plato; cf. Shorey, "The Interpretation of the 
Timaeus,'' Amer. Jour of Phil., IX, pp. 401 flf.; 408 ff. On the general topic of 
the rhetorical influence upon philosophy see the handbooks, especially Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa (1898), 104 ff., 154, n. 1, and elsewhere ; Rohde, Qriechische 
Romdn (1900). pp. 344 ff. 

^It is true that some of the most permanent features of fine writing 
appear already in Heraclitus and Empedocies. The former, the first great 
prose writer, is justly styled the "source of a current in literature." His prose 
was rhythmical. Heraclitus and, perhaps in imitation of him, Empedocies 
made frequent use of the great antinomies of thought which gave rise later 
to mere rhetorical antithesis. It is thought that Gorgias was a pupil of 
Empedocies {cf. Quintil., Ill, 2), and gained from him some features later 
made so prominent in his style. Diels ("Gorgias u. Empedocies,*' in 
Sitzungsber d. Berl. Ak., 1884, 343) presents evidence in regard to Empe- 
docies' influence on Gorgias, both in philosophy and rhetoric; cf. Ddmmler, 
Academica, 36, 1 ; cf. Norden, Antike Kuntsprosa, 1, 16 f. 
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newly formed rhetoric of Sicily was turned to their uses. The 
intermingling of rhetoric and philosophy was a necessary result of 
the new themes which philosophy discussed and the fact that discus- 
sion became so general. The great Sophists, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Hippias, Prodicus, though classed as philosophers as well, stand 
for nothing so much as brilliance of oratorical display. So, too, 
with those of lesser renown — notably Alcidamas, Polus, Pro- 
tarchus, and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon. Among the early 
philosophers we may note here Democritus (fifth century B. C), 
who is characterized as a writer remarkable for eloquence, 
impetuosity, and brilliance, with use of poetic illustrations.^ 

Among the followers of Socrates, not to speak of Xenophon 
(see pp. 203 f.), Aeschines was well versed in the rhetorical art, 
and as an orator wrote in special imitation of Gorgias.' 

The Megarians are said to have devoted themselves to idle 
and trivial disputations. 

Taking the term "epideictic" in its widest application — a style 
of prose in which ornateness is introduced in a conscious effort to 
please, Plato is a most conspicuous example of its use. Aris- 
totle, though no stylist in his extant works, is praised by Cicero 
and others for eloquence and beauty of style (see also p. 218, n. 1). 
The attitude of the immediate followers of Plato toward rhetoric 
and the niceties of style was determined largely by his supposed 
hostility. His attacks upon the Sophists, his denunciation of that 
prostitution of t)ie rhetorical art which would employ , it for 
empty display or to secure an unworthy end, were interpreted as 
directed against oratory in itself. Little attention was paid to 
rhetoric or style until the time of Carneades (second century 
B. C.) ; yet this period, marked by indiflference or open hostility 
on the part of the schools as a whole, presents several names 
associated with fine diction. For a favorable view of the Academy 
see Cicero, Or. 3, 12: "I confess that I have been made an 
orator such as I am, not by the workshop of the rhetoricians, but 

1 Cf. Cic, De Orat., I, 10, 42 and 49; Or. 20, 67; De Div., II, 64, 133; 
Diog. Laert, IX, 40 ; Plut., Qu, Conv», V, 7, 6, 2 ; Dion, of Hal., De Comp, 
Verb., c. 24. 

^ Diog. Laert., II, 63 ; cf, also Walz, Rhet, Or., IX, 559 (Longinus). 
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by the walks of the Academy. For that is the school of manifold 
and various discourse in which first of all are imprinted the foot- 
steps of Plato, .... for all that copiousness and abounding 
source of eloquence is derived from these men." Compare 
Brut, 31, 121 ; 97, 333 ; De Oral, I, 13, 55 and 56 ; Reid's ed., 
Acad., Introd., p. 13: "Cicero calls eloquence the child of the 
Academy." He cites Parad,, sec. 2 ; De Fat,, 3 ; Tusc, I, 7 ; 
De Off., I, 3 ; De Fin., IV, 5. We may note also Tac, Dial., 31. 
In the fourth century Xenocrates was of sufficient eminence 
as an orator to be employed on an embassy. Grantor was a 
writer of choice diction and pleasing fulness. Diog. Laert., IV, 
27 ; Cic, Acad. Q., II, 44, 135 ; for a fragment see Sext. Emp., 
XI, 51-8; Zeller {Plato and the Academy, 553). Polemo 
thought philosophy should concern itself with matters of practi- 
cal import only; Diog. Laert., IV, 18. He wrote on literary topics, 
but was in general averse to popular display; Diog. Laert., I. c. 
Arcesilaus (Arcesilas) belongs to the third century. Cicero, De 
Orat., Ill, 18, 67, says: *' Arcesilas employed an eminently 
graceful manner of speaking, .... He was the first to adopt the 
practice of not declaring what he himself thought, but disputing 
what any other person said that he [Arcesilaus] thought." 
Diogenes Laertius says (IV, 28, speaking of the Academy) that 
he began the custom of disputing both sides of a question. Else- 
where (IX, 51) he represents this idea as originating with Pro- 
tagoras. Cicero {Tusc, II, 3, 9) likes this custom as giving 
scope for eloquence, and says that Aristotle first made use of 
it, and later all the Aristotelians as well as the Academy.* Quin- 
tilian (XII, 2, 25) makes the practice peculiar to the Academy 
and adds that it is likely to prove serviceable to eloquence.'' The 
custom, wherever practiced, has naturally a strong epideictic tend- 
ency. Carneades is a notable example. Arcesilaus is compared 
with him, Cic, De Orat., Ill, 21, 80. Crates (third century 
B. C.) left orations delivered to assemblies and speeches as 
ambassador ; Diog. Laert., IV, 23. 

» Cf. De Orat, I, 8, 84 ; III, 27, 107, 108. 
2 Cf. XII, 1, 35; Diog. Laert., VII, 181. 
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The second century B. C. is rendered notable by Carneades, 
whose epideictic displays at Rome and elsewhere occasioned so 
inuch discussion. He marks the entrance of a new spirit into 
the Academy, a reversal of its traditional attitude. His striking 
eloquence is often referred to.* Diodorus of Adramyttium 
(second century B. C.) united philosophy and rhetoric (Strabo, 
XIII. 1, 66). As in the first period when the school avoided 
rhetorical display, so after Carneades there were some who 
stood out in opposition to the general trend, adhering to heredi- 
tary teachings. Clitomachus of Carthage (second century 
B. C.) was a pupil of Carneades, but a professed enemy of 
rhetoric, though his consolatio on the fall of Carthage would 
seem to have been of an epideictic character (Cicero., Tusc, 
III, 22, 54). Cicero {Tusc, II, 3, 9) shows that Philo of Larissa 
(first century B.C.) was enthusiastically devoted to rhetoric as well 
as philosophy. He is classed ( Tusc, II, 11, 26) among those not 
only very eloquent, but al^o fond of introducing appropriate lines 
from the poets. Charmides (Charmadas in Cicero), also of the 
first century, was as remarkable for eloquence as was Clitomachus 
for genius (Cic, Acad, P., II, 6, 16). He held that philosophy 
was the only source of eloquence (Cic, De Orat,, I, 18, 84flf.), 
denying that rhetoric was of any value in gaining it. He is 
classed among those who would relegate oratory to the court and 
petty -assembly tamquam in aliquod pistrinum (Cic, De Orat,, I, 
11, 46) ; compare also Or. 16, 51, where Carneades compares the 
diction of Charmides and that of Clitomachus. Charmides seems 
a fair representative of a class of philosophers who, though 
employing the arts of eloquence themselves, aflfect to despise 
rhetoric and deny its influence upon oratory.^ 

The Peripatetics had always an appreciation of the beauties 
of language, and seemed to pride themselves upon their devotion 
both to the theory and the practice. The Academy justified its 
hostility by a one-sided interpretation of Plato, and the Peripa- 
tetics in their opposite position made appeal also to the founder 

1 Cic, De Orat, I, 45, 49 ; II, 38, 161 ; III. 18, 68 ; Acad., 1, 12, 46 ; II, 18, 60 ; 
De Rep.y III, 8 ; De Fin., Ill, 12, 41 ; and elsewhere. 

2 Cf. Sext. Empiricus, p. 678 (Bekk.). 
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of their school and his immediate successors. Cicero [De Orat.j 
I, 10, 43) says : The Peripatetics hold that the very aids and 
ornaments of speech which you consider the peculiar property of 
orators must be sought from them. (They say) that Aristotle 
and Theophrastus wrote more copiously and better than all the 
masters of the art of speech.^ 

Cicero probably refers to the general course of Peripatetic 
philosophy, but in the case of the Academy chiefly to his own or 
the immediately preceding period, when he speaks of the " delicate 
and flowing style of the Peripatetics and the Academy,'' and adds 
that their language is "too diflPuse and luxuriant for a spirited 
contest in the forum or a pleading at the bar" [Brut., 31, 121).'^ 

In harmony with the general favor in which the Peripatetics 
held graceful writing is the fact that more th&ii the other schools 
they seem to have taken up literary and historical studies. 

^ Cf. also Orat.j I, 5, and Tusc, I, 4, 7: *• joined eloquence with philoBO- 
phy" (cf. Heine's note), and Brut., 31, 119 and 120, where he indicates that 
he regards the Peripatetic philosophy as the most proper to form the ideal 
orator's style upon ; cf. De Orat.j III, 35, 141 ; Orat. 19, 62 ; Quintil., Ill, 1, 15 ; 
XII, 2, 25; Tac, Dial., 31. For general appreciative reference to Aristotle's 
style see note, Wilkins' De Orat, I, 11, 49. To the references there Grote 
adds {Aristotle, 1, 43), AdAtt., II, 1 ; Dion, of Hal., De Comp. Verb , chap, xxiv; 
Demetrius (Spengel, III, 290, 27). We may add still further Cic, Tusc, I, 4» 
7; De Orat, III, 18, 67; III, 35, 140 44. 

'^ Cicero is not careful to distinguish between the Platonists and Aristote- 
lians in his references to the rhetorical qualities of philosophical schools; cf. 
Teuflfel and Schwabe, Ixit. Lit., sec. 183; Cic, Brut., chsip. 31. et passim. The 
Academy and the Peripatetics are referred to separately as contributing 
much to oratory, but in several of the more notable passages the two schools 
are joined ; e. gr., De Fin., IV, 3, 6, where he grow6 enthusiastic over their 
'* instances of good speaking in orations," their "polish and fitness," and their 
" brilliance of language." ** With what splendid language have they adorned 
that part of the subject which requires ornate and impressive eloquence^ 
discussing justice .... not like men picking out thorns — the Stoics .... 
but like men who knew how to handle great subjects elegantly. What there- 
fore are their consolations ? what their exhortations ? " Cf. also De Orat., Ill, 
27, 107, 108, 109: "omnem civilem orationem in horum alterutro genere 
versari." Cicero's ideal orator is a combination of the orator and the philoso- 
pher : cf. De Orat, 1, 15, 68 ; Tusc, I, 26, 64, 65 ; V, 2, 5, 6 ; De Orat, I, 3, 9 ; 
1, 10, 43 ; II, 16, 60, 61 ; III, 143 ; Orat 3, 12, 13. His own power as an orator 
is due to philosophy: Tusc, I, 3, 6 ; Ora*., 3, 12, 13; De Or., I, 20, 91 ; P. Arch.,. 
VI, 12, 13. 
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Zeller [Aristotle, II, 451) says that no philosopher after Strato 
merits the narae of an independent thinker. The school culti- 
vated history, literature, and grammar, and devoted itself zeal- 
ously to rhetorie and ethics. This last statement must apply, 
though in a lesser degree, to the period preceding Strato. 

The successor of Aristotle was given the name Theophrastus 
in recognition of the "divine character of his eloquence."* 
Strabo (XIII, 2, 4) says "Aristotle made all his disciples 
eloquent, but Theophrastus most eloquent of all.'' Heraclides 
of Pontus (fourth century B. C.) was a versatile writer in 
general literature and rhetoric and philosophy. He wrote 
histories, some in the style of comedy and some in that of 
tragedy. His writings are KaWiard re /cal apicrra^ Diog. Laert., 
V, 86-90. 

Of Callisthenes of Olynthus (fourth century B. C) Cicero 
says {De Orat,, II, 14, 58) that his style was appropriate for 
rhetorical declamation rather than history; c/. Ad Quint,, XI 
(XIII), 4; Plutarch [Alex., 53 and 54) shows his dexterity in: 
arguing both sides of a question epideictically. 

Clearchus of Soli (fourth century B. 0.) is styled by ZelTer 
[Aristotle, II, 443) a man of literature rather than a philosopher^ 
Lynceus and Praxiphanes (fourth century B. C) are cited by 
the same authority as among those who turned from philosophy^ 
"to history, history of literature, politics, ethics, and rhetoric."* 
Demetrius of Phalerum, at the very close of this century, presents 
the style of the philosopher combined with the orator's strength 
and impressiveness ; Diog. Laert., V, 82. A versatile writer : 
" the most polished of all these orators ; " Cicero, De Or at., II, 23, 
95 ; Orat. 27, 92, 94 ; Brut., IX, 37 ; De Off., 1, 1, 3, speaks of his 
pre-eminence as a philosopher and orator. Strato, of the third 
century, was chiefly noted as a natural scientist.^ Ritter, Hist. 

» Diog. Laert., V,38 ; Strabo, XIII, 2, 4 ; Cic, Orat. 19, 62 ; Quintil., X, 1, 83 ; 
Cic, Tusc, V, 9, 24 ; De Orat. 1, 11, 49 ; III, 48, 184 ; and Brut, 9, 38 ; 31, 121. 

2 Wilamowitz-Mollendorflf, " Asianismus und Atticismus," Hermes^ XXXV 
(1900), 16, refers to the epideictic tendency of Aristotle's immediate friends 
and pupils. 

3 Gross' statement [PhilodemuSy LV) seems to be based upon a misinter- 
pretation of Diog. Laert., V, 58. 
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of Phil,, III, 370, says that after him came the period of aflPected 
oruament. Lyco of Troas (third century B. 0.) is classed by 
Ritter, L c, with Aristo of Ceos and Oritolaus as one of those 
who helped clothe philosophy in the mantle of oratory (Strabo, 
X, 5, 6). Cicero {De Fin., V, 5, 13) speaks of him as a man 
rich in eloquence. Diog. Laert. (V, 66) terms him a surpassingly 
sweet speaker, and as evidence of his reputation in this regard 
adds a current play upon his name. 

Aristo of Ceos is fixed for us as a philosopher of strong 
epideictic tendency by Strabo's (X, 5, 6) characterization : "The 
oldest imitator of Bion.'' Cicero [De Fin., V, 5, 13) says he 
was a "neat and elegant writer" of "polished style," but lacking 
in dignity. 

In the second century B. C. Critolaus was one of the embassy 
to Rome (155 B. C), where he gained great favor as an orator. 
His style was scita et teretia (Grell., VI, 14, 10). Cicero [De 
Fin., V, 5, 14) refers to his eloquence.* Quintilian (II, 17, 15) 
shows that he wrote also on rhetoric. Sextus Empiricus (p. 677, 
10, Bekk.) says that Critolaus and his followers, noticing the ease 
with which rhetoric was prostituted, spoke ill of it and called it 
/caKOTCXvla. 

Agatharchides (second century B. C.) wrote on grammar, 
history, and geography. Photius says his style was dignified, 
clear, full of sententious passages. In his speeches he imitated 
Thucydides. Apellicon of Teos (first century B. C.) was 
employed as an ambassador in the war against Mithridates. 
Athenaeus of Seleucia (first century B. C.) was among those 
who styled rhetoric the art of deceiving. 

The Stoics, like the Peripatetics, regarded rhetoric as of 
great importance. But their interest was in its formal side 
rather than in rhetoric as a means of securing the more pleasing 
qualities of style. Diogenes Laertius says (VII, 42) that the 
Stoics adopted the common definition of rhetoric as the art of 
speaking well irepl r&v iv Bie^oB^ Xoycov ; but with them speaking 
well was speaking the exact truth(Walz, Rhet. Or., VII, 8, 20). 

» Cf. De Orat, II, 38, 160. 
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In spite of individuals of marked epideictic characteristics, it 
is a jnst representation of the school as a whole which Quintilian 
gives (X, 1, 84): "The old Stoics paid but little attention to 
elocution. They had great power of reasoning and in enforcing 
what they taught. They were rather acute in discussing their 
subjects than lofty in style — an excellence at which they certainly 
do not aim." So also Cicero, Brut, 31, 119 flf.: "They [the 
Stoics] devote their whole time to the study of logic and never 
trouble to acquire the free, fluent, varied style. Your uncle [Cato] 
gained what the Stoics could give — the art of reasoning, but for 
the art of speaking went to the masters of rhetoric."* The 
Stoics use "language which is not clear, smooth, and flowing ; but 
meager and dry, broken and disjointed ; and if anyone shall 
approve such a style, he will do so with this limitation, that 
it is not suited for the orator" {De Orat., II, 38, 159).^ 

Aristo of Chios is styled by Diog. Laert. (VII, 161) a man of 
persuasive eloquence and of great popularity with the masses. 
He was popularly called the "siren." Zeller (^Epicureans and 
Stoics, 60) says he was fluent and wordy, and adds that he 
condemned logic. 

Diogenes the Stoic was one of the embassy to Kome (155 
B. C), and there made epideictic speeches. His style was 
modesta ct sobria (Grell., VI, 14, 10). 

Mnesarchus (second century B. C.) is classed {Gic.,De Orat,, 
I, 11, 45, 46) among those who would relegate oratory to the 
court and petty-assembly tamquam in aliquod pistrinum. In 
De Orat.,1, 18, 83, he is represented as saying: "Those whom 
we call orators are nothing but a set of mechanics, with glib and 
well-practiced tongues. No one can be an orator but the man of 
true wisdom — the philosopher." Panaetius of Rhodes (second 
century B. C.) is said to have aimed at a more brilliant 
rhetorical style. Cicero {De Fin., IV, 28, 79) shows that he 
was fond of quoting Plato, Xenophon, and Theophrastus. His 
belief that a lawyer is justified in supporting the probable, even 

1 C/. also Brut, 31, 118. 

2 Cf. also Brut, 31, 118, end ; De Orat., HI, 18, 65 and 66. 
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though it be not altogether true {De Off., II, 14, 51), may 
throw some light on the character of his style. Strabo (III, 
2, 9) speaks of an exaggerated rhetorical style as characteristic of 
Posidonius (first century B. C). He was a versatile writer, 
an ambassador to Rome in 86 B. C. He discoursed with dig- 
nity and fluency on the value of pain, while being tortured by 
the gout (Cic, Tusc, II, 25, 61). His style was far removed 
from the ungraceful stiffness which frequently characterized the 
Stoics. Athenodorus of Tarsus (first century B. C.) won great 
influence through his capacity for discoursing at great length 
without preparation on any given subject. Among the Romans 
Seneca (first century B. C.) presents the epideictic qualities in 
great prominence. Quintilian (X, 1, 125) does not approve his 
style ; c/. Aul. Grell., XII, 12. The views of the Stoics of the 
second century A. D. may be gathered from the writings of 
Epictetus, who, while professing approval of skill in argument, 
urges those who would follow real philosophy to make eloquence 
purely subordinate.* In III, 23, he chides those who are fond 
of ostentation. Philosophy must attract by its teachings, not 
through display. Hearers should leave the school with pain 
rather than with pleasure. It is a school of surgery. He quotes 
Rufus as saying that, if one had leisure to praise him, he was 
speaking to no purpose. His Enchiridion, 33, 11, advises 
against attending private display -recitations ; cf. also 1, 26. 
He does not entirely reject care about speaking, but men must 
not be captivated by it as by a siren (1, 23, end). Plato ^s 
eloquence was no aid to his philosophy (1, 8).^ 

The attitude of the Epicureans upon the question of fine 
writing is quite similar to that of the Stoics, and their theories 
were fully observed in practice. Epicurus cared nothing for 
logic or literature. He thought rhetoric of value only to give 
clearness (Diog. Laert., X, 13). His writings, however, are not 
characterized by this quality, and are not free from ostentation. 
Diogenes Laertius, X, 2, says he was led to the study of philosophy 

iC/.I,8; 1,7; 1,17; 11,23. 

2 Cf. Simplicius on Epictetus, chaps. 49, 33, 11 ; 44 and 45. 
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by a contempt for the grammarians who could not explain 
certain points in Hesiod. His advice is: "Avoid all kinds of 
education/" Aristophanes the grammarian (Diog. Laert., X, 13) 
censures his choice of words; Cicero {Tusc, II, 3, 8) speaks, as 
though voicing the general sentiment, in derision of Epicurus 
and the whole school as taking no pains to express themselves 
well and therefore unfit to be read. This agrees with other 
evidence that the hostility of Epicurus had become hereditary in 
the school. 

Hermarchus of Mitylene (270 B. C.) was his successor. 
Diogenes Laertius (X, 24) says that he was devoted to rhetoric, 
and that his writings were "/caWto-ra." Cicero classes Metro- 
dorus (fourth century B. C.) with Epicurus in his censure 
{Tusc, II, 3, 4). Lucretius seems checked in his natural tend- 
ency to eloquent style by his adherence to Epicureanism.^ 
A bitter opponent of rhetoric appears in the first century B. C. 
in the person of Philodemus. He follows and enlarges upon 
the teachings of Epicurus. His views are set forth in his 
rhetoric. He is especially opposed to the claim that rhetoric 
can fit youth for public life. He compares rhetoric and 
philosophy, to the disadvantage of the former. Rhetoric con- 
tributes nothing to human welfare. Rhetors are sycophants ; 
they get money falsely; they destroy the people. Philosophy is 
the benefactor of the race ; it is the only source of right living, 
the true basis for oratory. His position on the question, Is 

1 Diog. L., X, 6 ; c/. also Quintil., XII, 2, 24 ; II, 17, 15 ; Cic, De Fin., I, 7. 

^ Lucretius, speaking of the inspiration of his theme (I, 921 ff.) and the 
pleasures of poetry, assumes a distinctly apologetic tone. He makes haste to 
give his didactic and scientific purpose the chief prominence. He excuses for 
the use of verse and for poetic beauty, and shows the estimate he would 
place upon it by comparing it to the honey with which physicians smear the 
cup that contains a bitter potion. The same comparison is made. Book IV, 
1-25, and for the same purpose. In 1, 143 ff. and elsewhere, the subordination 
of literary beauty is made clear ; cf. 1, 415. He puts forth lucidity as his 
great aim, 1, 143, 144, 415, 933. He speaks in scorn (I, 643, 644) of those who 

veraque constituunt, quae belle tangere possunt 
auris et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore. 

The exceeding difficulty of his task is referred to I, 136-9, 920-50; III, 
258-61. 
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rhetoric an art ? is somewhat inconsistent. At one time he 
makes full denial (see p. 225, end) ; at another he seems to 
hold, against other Epicureans, that Sophistic rhetoric is an art. 
There is no art of forensic or judicial oratory. Every man's 
general knowledge will answer for that. The question is dis- 
cussed, e. g.j Vol. I, pp. 68, 69 {8uppl.;Y>' 34, Sudhaus); SuppL, 
38, 45, 47, 61, 22, Vol. II, p. 235.^ 

1 The conflict between rhetoric and philosophy was long and memorable. 
Their rivalry had a basis in differing views in regard to the theory and 
method of intellectual and moral training. There was added to this in many 
cases bitter personal animosity. The periods of most heated strife were the 
fifth and second centuries B. C. and the second and fourth A. D. Between these 
the conflict lulled. Sometimes one side or the other seemed almost conquered, 
only to revive and renew the struggle on slightly different grounds. With 
such fluctuations it continued for more than eight centuries. The Greeks 
traced both their rhetoric and their philosophy back to Homer. But previous 
to the close of the fifth century neither had received formal study f^ they were 
not reduced to a system, and no rivalry existed. The philosophical studies of 
the pre-Socratics were not of such a nature as to come into special conflict 
with oratory. The two did not occupy common territory. Then came the 
conscious effort to formulate the laws of language aod argumentation, and to 
teach men to 6i)eak well. Oratory also claimed to give ethical and political 
culture. At almost the same time Socrates created a new meaning for 
philosophy — the study of men rather than of the physical universe. His 
successors followed him in this, though with less rigid adherence to his limita- 
tions. From this time on philosophy in its highest sense meant the pursuit 
of truth. While this conception of philosophy was in process of formation 
the Sophists precipitated conflict by the extent and character of their pre- 
tensions. They claimed to be the exponents of culture, to unite in themselves 
philosophy and rhetoric. The task of educating the youth should fall to 
them. In a sense their claims were well founded, but neither their rhetoric 
nor their philosophy was of the higher type. Truth was not the only or the 
chief aim in their investigations. The beautiful in form and the specious in 
argument were in many cases the limit of their search. Their educational 
aim was to produce the subtle man, the successful politician, rather than 
breadth of view and nobility of character. A quibble was as important a 
topic for discussion as a serious moral question. Khetorical training sufficed 
for all the needs of life. 

The strong grounds taken by Plato in opposition to these defects in 
sophistic ideals is familiar. The lines on which the conflict was to be waged 
are already visible. It was carried on with vigor by the philosophers and 
the rhetors, who in a sense were the successors of the Sophists. It does not 
seem probable that this strife affected the mass of the people to any extent. 
Arnim supposes that, in spite of the radical differences between them, phi- 
losophy and rhetoric were looked upon only as two means of education 
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The Cynics were followers of Ahtisthenes (fourth century 
B. C), so noted as an epideictic orator. He was a pupil of 
Grorgias, and retained, in some of his writings at least, the 
style peculiar to that school after he had turned to philo- 
sophical studies ; Diog. Laert., VI, 2 ; c/. also, for his epi- 
deictic qualities, Diog. Laert., VI, 14. He was fond of playing 
on words. Antisthenes is the earliest writer in whose works 
a Siarpi/S'q is cited.^ The Cynics and the Stoics were especially 
inclined to the adoption of this form, and some of its peculiar quali- 
ties are seen already in Antisthenes. Diogenes Laertius, VI, 9, may 

differing chiefly in method. Socrates and Protagoras were to them men of 
the same calling. With modifications, it was the present-day question of the 
^* practical " education versus general mental training. At the close of the 
fourth century B. C. rhetoric had taken a subordinate place. It was one of 
the culture topics, the ^k^kXul imd^iMra. The introduction of Greek civiliza- 
tion to Rome was simultaneous with the renewal of the slumbering rivalry. 
Should rhetoric or philosophy gain the greater influence? Philodemus, 
Sextus Empiricus, Quintilian, Cicero, and Lucian are the chief sources of 
information, and the points of attack were plainly much the same as in 
earlier centuries. The differences were still based on opposing conceptions 
of culture. Specific charges were brought against rhetoric : 

1. It is not an art. It fails when tried by the Stoic definition of a rix^ \ 
cf., e. g., Sext. Emp., 10, 78, 26 ; Quintil., II, 17, 18, 27 ; II, 16, 1 ; II, 16, 11; 
Philod., I, 22 ; II, 107. A true art is the same regardless of time and place ; 
rhetoric is not, so is not an art. A true art deals with the truth ; rhetoric 
makes use of falsehoods, therefore is not an art ; cf. Philod., 1, 22. All true 
arts have a definite end (tAos) which they attain ; rhetoric has not, therefore is 
not an art; Sext. Emp., 13; Quintil., II, 17, 22; Philod., II, 105, 125. The 
three kinds of oratory {(rvfifiovXevriKdv, 5iKaviK6v^ iirideiKTiKSv) each have a separate 
purpose and each fails. 

2. Rhetoric lacks practical utility. Cities have expelled rhetoricians, 
notably Sparta, Athens, Crete, and Rome. There were orators before 
rhetoric existed and there are now, outside of the schools of rhetoric. 

3. Rhetoric lacks a vXrj I8la — a materia propria. 

4. There were also attacks on the hollowness and pretension of rhetoric. 
It was a mere trick of persuasion. Facility in speaking must be viewed with 
suspicion. Sudhaus holds (ed. Philod.) that all these arguments were formu- 
lated by one person, Critolaus. In general on this question consult Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, I, p. 250, n. 2; p. 8, n. 2; Sudhaus, Philodemus^ Suppl.; 
Arnim, Dio von Prusa, pp. 4-114 (1898). 

1 The diarpipi/i was a short discourse on some philosophical theme, with a 
slight dialogue between the speaker and an imagined opponent. For further 
discussion see pp. 234 ff . 
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perhaps imply his employment of inanimate objects as speakers. 
The passage represents a statue as speaking. Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus, 330 B. C, was a noted rhetorician. His history is 
blamed (Pint., Praec, PoL, VI, 7) because of its many rhetorical 
speeches. Menippus of Gadara was a pure satirist. Monimus 
(fourth century B. C) mingled jest with serious themes; Diog. 
Laert., VI, 83. Diogenes Laertius (IX, 110) says of Timon the 
Skeptic (third century B. C) that he occupied himself with works 
quite inconsistent with philosophy — comedy, tragedy, lyric and 
epic poetry. He was witty and a satirist. Sextus Empiricus 
(beginning of third century A. D.) was strongly opposed to all 
forms of rhetoric. 

The vast increase in the circle of interests embraced under 
the term " philosophy " not only favored the retention and rapid 
increase of epideictic features, but would have rendered their 
exclusion difficult. After Aristotle (the pre-Socratics and Sophists 
are referred to on p. 214 ; c/. p. 224) there were few who devoted 
themselves exclusively to philosophy in the stricter meaning. 
Isocrates had used the term in a very comprehensive sense. 
It became more and more inclusive. Aristotle's wider definition 
of philosophy, as including all scientific knowledge and research, 
became still further extended until Ohrysippus styles it "the 
science of things divine and human." (This is repeated by 
Max. Tyr., 32, 1 ; see p. 239.) Cicero, De Orat, I, 3, 6-12, calls 
philosophy " the originator and parent of all the arts which merit 
praise ;" III, 35, 142, 143 "a union of wisdom and eloquence ;" 
o/. also Tusc, I, 26, 64, 65 ; V, 2, 5, 6. Plut., Script. M. de Ed. Pue- 
rorum, 10, says : The chief advantages gained from philosophy 
are " to honor parents, worship the gods, obey the laws, treat others 
well, restrain passion,'' etc., through a long list of moral and 
civic virtues, at whose basis, he claims, lies the study of philosophy. 
Philosophy thus becomes almost coextensive with all useful knowl- 
edge. The relations between this expanded and popularized 
philosophy and rhetoric were, from the very nature of the case, 
intimate. There was an instinctive feeling of kinship. They 
worked reciprocally. Philosophy had need of rhetoric to present 
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its principles and teachings in clear and, what was equally 
important, in pleasing and impressive manner, while the orator, 
who had already received a great part of his training in the 
schools of philosophy — the chief educational institutions of the 
time — naturally turned to it as furnishing popular material for 
the exercise of his oratorical powers. It agrees with this that 
so many were at the same time, or at different periods of their 
lives, philosophers and rhetors, or joined with philosophy studies 
in poetry, history, and general literature. Quintilian, III, 1, 15, 
says : *' Philosophers have paid even more attention to rhetoric 
than the rhetors since Theophrastus." Cicero (Orat. 3, 12, 13) 
says that he owed less to the schools of rhetoric than to the 
Academy.* In the latter passage the oratorical power of Pericles 
and of Demosthenes is ascribed to their philosophical studies. 
Plato {Phaedrus, 270 A) says that Pericles owes his great ora- 
torical power to the philosophical training he received from inter- 
course with Anaxagoras ; cf. Plut., F. Pericles, This is in proof 
of the general proposition that philosophical training is necessary 
for the highest excellence as a speaker. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. Ad Ammaeum de Demosth. et Aristot., chaps. 1-3, pro- 
tests against the idea that Demosthenes gained his perfection of 
style from Aristotle. Isocrates, Cicero, and Themistius (each 
living in an age of sharp discussion between rhetoric and philoso- 
phy) are conspicuous among those who regarded themselves as 
embodying and reconciling rhetoric and philosophy. 

With this natural affinity between philosophy and rhetoric 
we must connect as an auxiliary, also epideictic in its very 
nature, the relations between philosophy and religion. Philoso- 
phy had helped to destroy the old beliefs, and now assumed to 
supply their place. The entire field of morals was taken under 
its care. There were those who devoted themselves chiefly to 
theory, but others must pass about among the masses of the 
people and publish in popular form the teachings of philosophers, 
applying them to practical questions of everyday life. Some of 
these philosophers were men of independent power, but the great 

> Cf. Quintil., X, 1, 81, and XII, 2, 22. 
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majority must have contented themselves with elaborating and 
presenting the thoughts of others. Wilamowitz characterizes 
the situation in the third century B. C. : The people wanted the 
teachings of the great leaders. They could not go to them. They 
must depend upon the "wandering preachers." Therefore their 
compositions were reproductions, expositions, sermons from a text 
furnished by some renowned philosopher, moralizing Trapcuv^a-ec^, 
all popularized by verses from Homer and other familiar poets, 
witticisms, quotations from historians, and the like (condensed 
from Antigonos v. Karystos, 312). 

There was temptation, to which many yielded, to reduce phi- 
losophy to idle trifling, to exalt the manner above the thought. 
Epideictic display is inherent in these conditions. The hoUow- 
ness and pretense of much popular philosophy are implied in 
Appian, Bell. Mith., XII, 5, 28. 

Thus the enlarged scope of philosophy, its new relations with 
the masses of the people, its assumption of control over general 
education, and especially of religious instruction, the applica- 
tion of ethics to practical living, and in particular the relatiops 
between philosophy and rhetoric, lead to a prominence of the 
epideictic spirit in philosophy, governed in degree by the condi- 
tions of diflPerent periods and by individual character. 

Prom the very earliest times we may discern a certain practical 
commingling of the epideictic and the philosophical. This is 
first noticeable in a union of the parenetic and the epideictic 
elements ; cf. p. 96. The fact is noted on p. 136 that the /SaaOu/cof; 
Xc/70? exists contemporaneously and in close connection with a 
similar composition termed the 'irepl ^atnXeiwi^ and that the latter 
in many cases differed chiefly in the more general, impersonal, 
and essay-like character of its treatment and in the prominence 
given to the (TVfi^ovXjexmKo^ element. The irepl ^aaCKeias has a 
special interest here from this latter point of view. Joined with 
the TrporpeTTTLKo^, which, in many cases at least, must have differed 
from it chiefly in being less restricted in its application, it is one 
of the oldest examples of a combination of the epideictic style 
and popular philosophy. These two forms have a long history. 
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The avowed purpose of the irepl /Saaikeia^ — to present the prin- 
ciples upon which a prince should base his rule and to portray 
the ideal sovereign (see p. 136) — is one which falls in easily with 
the natural tendency of the philosopher to turn preacher. It 
presents an honorable and attractive theme, and one, too, in which 
the display element could hardly be excluded. The origin of 
this form is epideictic (see p. 136). It is seen in Isocrates 
(e. (/., Ad Nicoclem) and in the works of Antisthenes, his con- 
temporary (Diog. Laert., VI, 16). From this time on it has a 
prominent place in the history of moralizing philosophy. We 
find one or more treatises under this title credited by Diogenes 
Laertius to the following philosophers : Aristotle, Antisthenes, 
Cleanthes, Epicurus, Ocellus Lucanus, Persaeus, Sphaerus, Strato, 
Theophrastus (c/. p. 234).' 

Previous to this Gorgias and Lysias in their display orations 
at Olympia had made the feature of advice an important part (c/. 
Isocrates, pp. 95, 96), and thus the introduction of the parenetic 
element in an eirChu^t^ had received legitimization, if that were 
needed. The irporpermtco^^ exhortatio, or irapaiven/c6<;, as it is 
sometimes called,^ has a long and interesting history (c/. Hart- 
lich, Leipziger Studien, XI, 1889). In a broad way the irpo- 
Tpeimic&i is a union of philosophy and rhetoric. The Sophists 

^ For more purely epideictic orators who chose this theme ^ee the list in 
the closing chapter. 

^ Hartlich, Leipziger Studien, XI, 222, et passim, discusses the meaning 
of the terms vapalvwis and vporpewrucds "KAyos. He refers to the familiar synony- 
mous use of TTpoTfiewTiKbs \&yoSj vapdxXijff is , and. vporpovti. Here he might have 
added hpisjita and its derivatives, especially vap6pfiri{ns ; cf. lamblichus, Protrep., 
ed. Pistelli, p. 24, 18 {vap6pfAijffip irrl ^cXoo-o^^av), and elsewhere. But the unquali- 
tied assertion, ^"rrapalifeffis non est exhortatio, sed, ut Senecae verbo utar (Ep. 
95, 65), praeceptio/' while stating a true distinction, gives an impression of 
uniformity in the use of these words which is not warranted by the usage of 
Greek authors. The lack of separate rhetorical treatment in extant works 
renders the exact idea contained in these two terms more difficult to deter- 
mine. The TrpoTpeiTTiKbs d^Xiyratj, for which rules are given in Dionys. of Hal. 
{Ars Rhet., chap, vii), is of little assistance. It is purely epideictic, and its 
connections are with the panegyric and the gHneraFs speech {cf. p. 232, and 
for further discussion of its relations to the general's speech, see pp. 209 ff.). It 
is quite a different thing from the vpoTpewriKbs \iyos as a characteristic speech 
of philosophy and rhetoric. The casual references to protreptic and parenetic 
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claimed that such a union existed in themselves, and with them 
doubtless this form originated, as Hirzel argues, Hermes^ X, 
61 if. Isocrates {Ad Demon., 3) implies a well-settled title.* 
It has no extant rhetorical treatment as a distinctive form of 
epideictic oratory. Menander recognizes it only as a concomitant 

» C/. also Euthyd., 278 D and 307 A, and elsewhere in Plato. 

speech in Menander are also of little assistance to a clear idea of the use of 
these terms. In general we may say : (1) that such technical distinction as 
Hartlich states can be easily established and instances of its use presented ; 
but (2) it is also true that in many cases the words seem to be used even by 
technical writers as fully interchangeable ; and (3) in the vast majority of 
instances they are used in a loose, indefinite way, either with almost the same 
meaning, or more frequently with a more or less noticeable predominance of 
the precept character in the word vapaipQ and its derivatives. We may add, 
at this point, that the lexicons (exc. Hesychius, c/. also Stephanus)fail to give 
any distinctive use of the words, and the meanings given there require no 
special notice. In trying to determine more fully their usage, we have con- 
sulted especially the following authors: Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Dion 
Chrysostomus, lamblichus, Sextus Empiricus, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Andocides, Dinarchus, Lysias, Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, the rhetors as found in Spengel and Walz. 

The narrow technical use of the words vapalveais and vporpevriKbs \6yoSy 
and the general scope of each, may be seen in such passages as Isoc, Ad 
Demon., init. (cf. also Dionys. of Hal., vpoir<f>tavqrixbi^ 1); Stobaeus, Eel.,, II, p. 
14 ; Aeschines, Contra Cten., 154 ; Or. 1, 191 ; Plato, Euthyd., 274 E ; and, in the 
case of the irpoTpeirTiKbs XAyos, many others ; cf. also Seneca, Ep. 95, 65. It 
should be observed, however, that Seneca in Epistles 94 and 95 is referring to 
philosophy only, and that the vapalvcffis and vporpeimKbs \^os as technical 
\6yoi had other uses as well. Technically the vporpeimKbs \byos is an exhorta- 
tion to some general course — philosophy, rhetoric, virtue. It gives a com- 
prehensive view, setting forth the advantages and removing the objections 
(Stobaeus, EcL, II, 14 ff.). The vapalp€<ris is practically without formal defini- 
tion. The essentials of its technical use may readily be discovered from 
Isoc, Ad Demon., init.; Plato, Def., 413 C ; Seneca, Ep. 95, 65 ; and other inci- 
dental references. Cf. also Stephanus, Lex., a. v. vapalveins and vpoTpewTiKbs 
X6>t)j. In distinction from the vporpcirriKbi X670f the xapalveffis presents a series 
of precepts which will serve as a guide of conduct under fixed conditions; cf. 
Seneca, Ep. 95, 7, where illustration is taken from the pilot. The vapalyctris as 
a part of philosophy may have a restricted and personal application, e. g., how 
to manage servants ; or it may be more general, e, g., how to live well. Aristo 
the Stoic and Clean thes (Seneca, Ep. 94, Iff.; 95, 1) favor the more general view. 
Isocrates, De Permut., 67, 68, recognizes that a special style is appropriate 
for the vapalveffis. It does not require that continuity of diction which he 
adopts elsewhere, but each thought is, as it were, a separate head : diroX^as ykp 
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of some other form of oration, e. g., an important element in 
the XaKid (Sp. Ill, 388) and the TrpoTre^nntKo^ \0709 (Sp. Ill, 
395). In either of these exhortation may, under appropriate 
conditions, become the controlling motive of the oration ; cf. also 
the 7rapafjLv0r)TL/c6^ and the i7nTd(f)L0^, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

dirb Tov trpoT^pQV Kal X^P^^ &(rircp rd xaXo'^fieva KctpdXaia Troii^(ras. We may add here 
the fact that the technical use of irpoTpeirTiKds is far more frequent and well 
defined than is the case with the contrasted word ; e. ^..Hesychius contains a 
discussion of TrpoTpoTrii^ but none of Traf>alv€<n% \ so with Ernesti, Lea;. ; Stepbanua 
alone refers to both. This prominence of the parenetic element in the word 
TrapaLvG) and its derivatives agrees with the connection which is sometimes 
made between gnomic poetry and the Trapalpcffis ; cf. Dion. Chrys., Or. II, p. 20, 
lO^Dind.); Sext. Emp., 274,25 (660, 20flf., Bekk.); 276, 29 (662, 30, Bekk.); 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosay I, 73 ; Photius has a irapaiv€<ns 5id yvtafiioXoyiai ; 
cf. also Cod. Or. Sangerm., fol., 168 A: ypwfiai icotA aroixfiov TrapaiverLKai. Yet in 
Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 592, 2, the yvtbfirj is styled a speech, i-n-L n wpoTpiirtav, e. g.^ 
that one ought to entertain strangers ; cf. also II, 592, 22. In II, 291 and 297, 
14 ff., the yv(i>fjLri is made a chief source of TpoTpo-irii. 

Quite in line with this is an almost technical use of irapaltfeffLs among the 
rhetors, where it seems to mean the moral or application, Sp. II, 21, 11; 
Walz, i2/ief., 576, 13. A - wapof w<rts may be derived from a myth; yet in II, 
568, 9, it is said that the myth belongs to the avfi^vXevriKhv yivos, for by it we 
irpoTpitroyuev irl ti. The XP«^« (H. 588, 19) is useful for irapaltfc<ni. In II, 574, 15, 
Aesop* S Fables give a ^itatpckrj t^p wapalvea-Lv, ota />'^T(ap did fjuidtav woio^fuvos ; cf. 
II, 577, 22. Hartlich concludes (Z. c.) that the irapaiveins belongs to the 
7^vos (rvfifiovXevTiKdv, and his language seems open to the implication that 
the TTpoTpeiTTiKbs X670J docs not. He quotes Ammonius, 132, to the effect that 
the irapaLveffis is a part of the a-vfi^ovXi/i. But this is inconclusive as a distinc- 
tion, as unlimited evidence might be produced, including the irpoTpoiri^, under 
this head; e. g., Syrianus, Walz, Rhet. Gr., IV, 703; II, 592, 22; II, 568, 9; 
Plato, Def., 413 C ; Legg., XI, 933 B ; Ale, I, 107 B ; Dion. Chrys., Or. II, 
p. 20, 10 (Dind.), and 29, 19 ; Demosth., Prooem., LVI, et passim ad lib. 
Instances of the interchangeable use of these words may be noted as follows : 
Demosthenes, Or. LXl, 51, has irp<yrphl/<a ce irpdj t^v <f>iXoffo4>iav, and in the same 
section uses -n-apaivQ as a substitute, aol re irapaivib <f>iXo(ro<f>€iv. Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
11; 297, 14 ff., under the chapter-heading t^j W yvtbfirjs t6 iiiv iffn trpoTpeTTTLKhvy 
rb dk AiroTpcirTtKdv, vapalveffis and irapaiyovfiev as well as irpoTpcTrTi.Kbv are used in 
the discussion ; II, 588, 19, speaks of the usefulness of the XP«^« for Tapalveau^ 
and in the next line irpoTp^Tro/iev is used to refer to the same thing — tqU 8^ 
iiriX&Yois 5tA rijs wapaLv^cccas^ iv ofj ^Xovv ravra irpoTpiiroyuev \ II, 568, 26, uses 
TrapaivQv in contrast with iTroTph-tav, where one would require irpoTp4iru)v ; cf. 
ateo II, 592, 3 and 22 ; 571, 23, 24 ; 573, 20 ; and Menander (Sp. Ill, 405, 20-23 ; 
410, 10, 17 ; 453, 13 ; II, 23, 20). 

Menander wcpl iirLTa4>lou (Sp. Ill, 421, 28 ff.), speaking of the hortatory 
character which the ^ird^ios may assume, says : (rvfx^vX^v Kal {nroB'fiK'nv irpbi 
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in sec. 3 of his Mei9o8o9 hndaXdfiuov says, "with praise mingle 
advice." He also presents details for a speech entitled irporperm- 
#co9 adXrjraU ; c/. p. 209. This is of pure epideictic character. Its 
appropriate time is the iravi^yvpL^, Exhortation is made the first 
T07ro9, but forms only a small part of the speech as a whole. He 
has no treatment of the irporpetrruco^ except in this specialized 

T^v yvvaiKa Kal Tp6i roth iracSaf, el tiyav v4oi Tvyx^i^oiMv Brres, riip fUv ^Xowi» tAj 
dpx"'^^^ f^f-^ d/>i<rras tQv yvvaiKQv Koi ^p<fpas^ roi>f 8i iratSai ^XoGf riis rod irarpbt dfie- 
rdf, which is parenetic. But Dionys. of Hal. (tU&oBos iiriTa<f>liaVfi) uses wporpiTru 
in the same situation ; cf. also Plato, Menexenus, 263 E, where Tapalyerai and 
irapaK€\€v6/jiepos are used in the same part of the ^trd^iof. In his rules for the 
epithalamium (^c. 3) he uses Tporpor^ for the precept : live in harmony, and 
like instances could be multiplied indefinitely; c/. Thuc, II, 45; Sopatr., 
Aialp., p. 338; Plato, CKf.,410 D; Euthyd., 282 D, 283 A. B, where iropoiteXcv- 
iTTiKbs \6yos hr^ dper'^v takes the place of the usual phrase wporpeirTucbs \6yos hr^ 
dperi/jv; but irapaKeXedta is a recognized substitute for irapaiPio, Hdt. uses 
irpoTphrta but once (I, 31, 1), and there it means "admonish by example," for 
which TCLpaivQ might be used. The cohortatio to the Greeks assigned to 
Justin Martyr, though a pure irporpeirrti:6s, has the title X67of TapaiiferiKbs irp6s 
"EWrjpas; cf. Isidore. The irporpeirTiKds \6yos of lamblichus shows not only 
the lack of clear distinction between the terms, but also that the xapalv&ns 
had a legitimate place within the irporpcirrut^s. On p. Ill, 6 (ed. Pistelli) he 
has d^varai trapaiveiv rd atrrd, etc., though three lines before irporpiireiv is used in 
like conditions. Chap. 21, init, he treats of the (r^fifioXa as a source of the 
t6 TporpeiTTiKbv eUos (105, 7) and the xporpor^ els 4>iKo<rQ4>latf (106, 10), yet in the 
further discussion he uses irapaivQ (116, 4) as well as xpoTf>4xei (1. c. 16); cf. 
123, 6, iK S^ To&rov <t>CKo<ro<t>etv wapaivet. Chap. 6, init, says one must mingle with 
these TTCLpaKXi^aeis, the irporpoxi/i toward political and practical life. Chap. 20, 
init.: It is proper to use t^p 5tA ribv {nrodniKtby irpoTpotr-fiv related to the topics, 
how one ought to live, how one should associate with men, how gain glory, 
etc. Continuing the same topic on p. 97, 15, he adds ^J5e ^ trapalpeaLs &irl r6 
a^6 Ti\os <f>ipei — that it is needful to use one's powers for good ends. He 
goes on to state other precepts for whose practice philosophy is needed. 

There is a use of irapalpeffis in the historians, especially Thucydides, which 
becomes practically technical. Uapaiveffis^ or some form of irapaivw, is thus 
used in direct reference to the general's speecli before battle exhorting the 
soldiers to valor. UporpeimKbs \6yos would have seemed the more natural title 
and is implied in Dionys. of Hal., xporpexriKds dSXyiTots, 2, where he says : in war a 
xpoTpowi/i is needed ; cf. p. 209 for outline f)f general's speech in Dionys. of Hal., 
xporpevTiKbs A^XTyratj; cf. Lesbonax, xpoTpcrrTLKbs X670J els dperi^v (valor). In 
sec. 1 he uses wapaivQ^ and in chap. 3 the phrase xpoTpexriKhs X670J. This 
oration conforms fully to the type of the general's speech (p. 212). Thucydides 
uses xapaiveffis as a title for the general's speech as follows : II, 18, 3, and 60, 
4 ; 88, 1; IV, 93, 1 ; 95, 1 ; 126, 1; 127, 1; V, 9, 10; 69, 1 and 2 ; VI, 68 ; VII, 63, 
3 ; 69, 3 ; VIII, 76, 3 ; Polyb., V, 103, 9 ; 105, 1 ; Dion Cas., L., 24 ; Plut., Praec, 
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form.^ Anaximenes, Rhet. ad Alex,, I, p. 174 (Spengel), 
includes the irporpeirTiKov yevo^ as one of the seven, but it is 
used in a very general sense and can be regarded as con- 
nected only in a remote way with the distinctive type, the irpo- 
TpeTTTi/co^ X0709. Among Stoic philosophers there was a totto?, irepl 
irporpoTTcjv re teal aTrorpoTr&v (D. L., VII, 84). Syrianus (Walz, 
Rhet, Gr., 763) says irporpoirri differs from avfijSovX'^ as a part 
from a whole. However, the mere fact of its existence, the 
prominence of the protreptic element in other forms, and the 
fact that through the history of epideictic oratory and of phi- 
losophy the title irpoTpeirrcKo^ is so frequently met, seems to 
point to its probable rhetorical treatment in rexyat not now 
extant. Indeed, the phraseology of lamblichus' irporpeirrtK&i 
seems to imply an established protreptic method. It is suggestive 
of its original epideictic character that this form is first reported 
to us in the writings of Antisthenes, with the statement that in 
these especially he used a rhetorical style (D. i., VI, 1). 
Menander, in his treatment of the i7nTd<f>io^ (Sp. Ill, 418 ff.), 
turns that part of the i7nTd<f>to^ called the 7rapafiv0rfTiK(k into 
parenetic form in case there should be children to address. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (sec. 4) makes exhortation an 
important theme. Still more noticeable for our purpose is the 
remark (Sp. Ill, 414) that in the irapafivOrfTiKo^ it is not out of 
taste to philosophize on the nature of life. He adds some direc- 
tions for moralizing upon this subject. The extant eTrtrac^tot and 
Consolations prove the prominence of this moralizing tendency, 
and here may begin the long series of treatises — irepl irivOov^^ on 
disregard of death, etc. In Pericles' funeral oration (Thuc, II, 

Oer. Reip., VI, 7 ; Plato, Ion, 540 D, <rrpartwTotj TapaivovvTL. Theophylactus, 
III, 14, 1, uses trapoTpiJvovTai and adds (rvvdierldevro yb.p rAs ipvx^s rati rod 
ffTparriyov trapalveffiv. In II, 13. 16, he uses TrporpcTrSfxevos to introduce a similar 
speech, which shows that here as elsewhere we sometimes have an inter- 
change of words; cf. also Diod. Sic, XIII, 15, 2, and 98, 3; Polyb., I, 27, 1; 
76, 2 ; III, 44, 11 ; 64, 1 ; 108, 1 ; 109. 13 ; 111, 1 ; XV, 10. 1 ; 11, 4 i 11, 6. Still 
other words are uised in Arrian, II, 7, 3, and II. 10, 2; Dionys. of Hal., Rom. 
Antiq,, VI, 10 ; IX, 10, 1. 

1 Cf. also Arist., Rhet, I, 3, 14, where ffvp^ovKii is divided into TrpoTpoTr-fi and 
Atot/w irij. 
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43) the dprjvo^ is made an exhortation ; cf, also 45.* The earliest 
title preserved to ns is in the list of Antisthenes' works. At 
almost the same time Isocrates wrote his hortatory epistles, the 
Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles, and Ad Demonicum, There is the outline 
of a hortatory eV^&tfw in the Hippias Major of Plato. A irpo- 
Tpermtco^^ is assigned to Aristotle, and from this time on it 
becomes the property of the philosophical schools. The following 
authors of irporpermKol \6yoi are reported by Diogenes Laertius : 
Antisthenes, Aristotle, Xenocrates (a irapaiveai^) , Theophrastus, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, Monimus, Persaeus, Aristo of Chios, Cle- 
anthes, Aristippus, Epicurus, Chrysippus, Posidonius. From other 
sources we may add Themistius, Chamelion (-4/A., IV, 184 D), 
Isocrates, Himerius {Eel,, 14, Or. 34), Galen, lamblichus, 
Lesbonax, Aristo of Ceus ( ?) ; Serapion has a fiovXevriico^ 
' AXe^avBpevatv. The spurious ClUophon of Plato is called a 
irpoTpeirriKo^ in the title ; the Euthydemus implies the frequency 
of protreptic speeches; Protagoras (Diog. Laert., IX, 55) has a 
irpwrraicrLKO^ [cf. p. 241 for Christ. Fathers) . It is noticeable that 
many in this list are authors also of irepl ficuriXeta^ \6yoi. 

One of the commonest forms which the habit of moralizing 
assumed was the hiaTpi^rj^ The Btarptfi'q represents the last in 
the various degrees of approach between the dialogue and the 

^ Cf. also MenexenuSj 246 A f ., 248 D, and the moralizing of 247 D ff., and 
Lysias, iiriTd^ios, 77 ff . 

^For a discussioD of Aristotle's UporpeirnKSi see Hirzel, "Zu dem IIpo- 
rpeiTTiKds Aristoteles'," Hermes, X (1876), 61 ff.; By water, ** Aristotle's UpoTpeim- 
k6s," Jour, of Phil, II (1869), 55 ff.; Diels, "Zu Aristoteles' Protrepticos 
und Cicero's Hortensius/' Archiv filr Oeschichte der Philosophie, t (1888), 
477-97 ; Bernays' Dialoge. des Arist, ; Heitz, Verl. Schr. Arist. ; Rose, Arist. 
Pseudep,; Usener, Rh. Mus., XXVIII, 396. These writers speak of the 
probable style, oratorial or dialogue ; an outline of thought (Bernays attempts 
a reconstruction); its influence upon the Hortensius of Cicero, the npoTperrt- 
k6s of lamblichus, and other writings of this character. 

3 For the character and history of the 8tarptj8iJ cf. Norden, Die antike 
Kunatproaa, 1, 128 flf.; Hirzel, Der Dialog, 1,369, and note 2 ; Susemihl, Oreek 
Lit, I, 36, and note 105 ; Wilamowitz, Antigonus v. Karyatoa, Excursus 3 ; 
Ernesti, Lex.; Suidas ; Walz, Rhet. Gr., Ill, 406 ; Bion and Teles in Stobaeus ; 
and various handbooks. For its connection with Asianism cf. also Rohde, 
Rh. Mus., XLI (1886), 179 ; Zeller, Epicureans and Stoics, p. 35 ; Hirzel, Der 
Dialog, II, 54, 120, et passim. 
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essay. Norden defines it as a dialogue changed into the form of 
a declamation — moral philosophy in the mantle of rhetoric. 
The declaimer takes the place of both persons, usually intro- 
ducing his supposed opponent with <l>rf(ri. Compare Quintil., IX, 
2, 36 and 37, Est et (actus sine persona sermo, and the familiar 
use of "at" in Latin, e. g,, Cic, De Leg. Man., 60, et passim, 
Susemihl disregards the dialogue element, appealing to Her- 
mogenes' definition (Sp. II, 429, 3 ff.): BiaTpifiij S' iarl /Spax^o^s 
iiavoriyiaTO^ rfOi/cov efcraci^^ Xva ififieiVTj to ^0o^ tov Xeyovro^i. He 
regards it as a brief, more or less unconstrained, essay on an 
ethical theme. Hirzel speaks of it as a treatise on a philosophical 
subject more literary in its character than the ordinary composi- 
tions of philosophers, and marking the decline of the dialogue 
spirit. Yet it is contemporaneous with the best types of the 
dialogue. The hiarpi^ri frequently represents the abstract as 
personified and taking part in an argument. Bion the Borys- 
thenite is generally named as the originator, and Teles as the 
type, of this class of writings, though Norden recognizes an 
example of it in Demetrius of Phalerum (Stobaeus, 1, p. 184, 
Meineke), and sees the free personification of abstracts already 
in Plato, Protag., 352 Eff., 361 A; Crito, 50 Aff., etc., and in 
Antisthenes as represented in Diog. Laert., VI, 9. Prodicus' 
famous "Choice of Heracles" (Xen., Mem., II, 1, 21 ff.), where 
Virtue and Vice present their claims in human form, goes still 
farther back; so, too, the personification of the just and unjust 
causes in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 

In the allegorical introduction to Parmenides' poem, where 
Alkt) opens the gates for him and the goddess Wisdom indicates 
the directions in which the diverging paths of truth and error 
lead, he presents the basis in which but a single detail need be 
changed to give us the "Heracles' Choice" or the argument in 
the Clouds; and so, I think, furnishes the real starting-point for 
Prodicus, Aristophanes, Antisthenes, Bion, and the long list of 
imitators. For the personification and vocalizing of inanimate 
objects compare Aesop's Fables.^ 

* The extensive fable literature of Greece, extending over so many cen- 
turies and so thoroughly identified with their life, could hardly be without 
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Bion' the Borysthenite, 270 B. C, may have been the first, to 
see in such compositions as the "Allegory '' of Prodicus new pos- 
sibilities for popular philosophy. Our knowledge of him comes 
not so much through the direct evidence of his writings as from 
Teles, Diogenes Laertius, Strabo, and stray items elsewhere. 
He was one of Teles* ideals, and we infer that he imitated as well 
as quoted him. The fragments (Stobaeus, I, p. 123, Meineke) 
show that Bion employed in his dialogues the device of personi- 
fying abstracts, e. g., irpdyfiara and irevCa. The information 
from Strabo reaches an earlier date. In I, 2, 2, he quotes Era- 
tosthenes as saying that Bion was the first to adorn philosophy 
with flowers (of rhetoric). Compare for the same Diog. Laert., 
IV, 52. He justifies this by saying that he used every style of 
speech. Diogenes Laertius (IV, 47) calls him a man iroXinpoiro^ 
/cal a'o<f>iaTrf^ Troi/ciXof:. He gave great opportunity for those who 
wished to trample down philosophy (IV, 52) . He was ostentatious, 
given to employing the ridiculous, using invidious names for 
things ; was fond of parody. Seneca [De Ben., VII, 7, 1) proves 
Bion's sophistic diffuseness. Diogenes Laertius, II, 77, is the 
only evidence for the title hiarpL^rj for his writings. Susemihl 
thinks that vTrofivrjfiara (Diog. Laert., IV, 47) is synonymous 
with SiarpifiaL But the term seems to be used in the colorless 
sense of "writings;" cf, Diog. Laert., VIII, 78, and elsewhere. 
In VII, 163, he seems to differentiate Siarpifiav and birofivriixaTa. 
Strabo, X, 5, 6, says that the oldest imitator of Bion was Aristo 
of Ceos, of whose oratorical tendency we have further evidence 
in Cic, De Fin., V, 5. 

its influence upon other forms of literature. Its most natural connection is 
with the diarpi^i/j and the irporpeirTiKAs, and one may easily believe that the 
fable was one of the direct influences in the development of these two 
branches of literature. We have here animal life, and inanimate objects 
also, endowed with human speech, and always for the purpose of carrying 
some moral lesson. It is this moral element which must have influenced 
Socrates to choose the fables of Aesop when he turned prose into poetry 
during his last days in prison. Fables were much used in TrporfvtivdcfxaTa 
(p. 103, n. 1). 

'On 'Bion the chief sources are Teletis Reliquiae, O. Hense (1889, Pro- 
legom.), and R. Heinze, De Hor. Bionis imifatore. Diss., Bonn (1889). 
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At about the same period lived Teles (c/. p. 236, n. 1), whose 
reputation, as well as the extant fragments, prove him of the 
same class, and, since Stobaeus has preserved several long frag- 
ments, he stands for us as the representative writer of the Bia- 
rpi/Sr] for the third century B. C. With Teles a favorite method 
is to begin by quoting his opponent as a text ; then to reply, 
using the second person singular, as though the opponent were 
present ; compare Stobaeus, III, 200, init. In the average case 
the opponent appears at the beginning, and once farther on, 
e. g., in this case at 1. 2, p. 202.^ Occasionally a regular dialogue 
of rapid question and answer is introduced, e, g,, IV, p. 53 ; II, 
66. The objector appears more frequently in II, 66 flf^ e. g., 
p. 66, 16 and 29 ; 67, 26 ; 68, 3 and 27. In each case he is 
introduced by aWa ; compare "at" in Latin. 

Musonius Rufus, a Stoic philosopher of the first century A.D., 
stands in the same relation to Epictetus as Bion, Strato, and 
Diogenes to Teles. Stobaeus, III, 3 flf., Meineke, is an excellent 
example of the Bion-Teles Starpt/S?;, with the objector furnishing 
the text and introduced in support of his views several times 
later. He gradually grows more definite until at the end he is 
addressed as i/eaw<r#ca?. In II, 70-75, he parallels Teles, in topic 
as well as in style. He addresses a man who grieves over exile^ 
The opponent reappears at 70, 22, and again at 73, 19. Here 
and elsewhere we meet a characteristic feature of the Star/ot/SiJ — 
the introduction of the objection in the form of a question asked 
rhetorically, e. g,, IV, 70, 8 ; 219 ; II, 14, 8 ; III, 148, 27, etc. 
The argument and the line of thought are similar to those of 
Teles. The topic and treatment have become stereotyped, as in 
the case of more purely epideictic forms — IV, 162-164, presents 
nearly the features of an ordinary dialogue ; so II, 336-340, 
where the opponent is formally introduced 338, 21 — <f>a{rj rw &v 
to-©?. Compare for the harpi^ri also I, 154 ff., and I, 303 ff. 

We meet the haTpi^rj again in Dion Chrysostomus, Epictetus, 
and Maximus Tyrius. Dion turned from rhetoric to philosophy, 
but retained much of the former in spite of his declaration (Or. 

1 Cf. also Stobaeus, III, 211, init, and 213, 1, 4 ; III, pp. 177 and 187. 
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VIII, pp. 144, 145, Dind.) that he is a physician for the morally 
sick. Diogenes and Socrates are his ideals in philosophy, Alex- 
ander among men of the world, and Homer among poets. A large 
proportion of his writings assume the dialogue form. Here he 
has all varieties, from the formal dialogue to the Biarptfirj. Hirzel 
(i. c, II, p. 117) makes the distinctive feature of his Biarptfiai 
lie in their origin. Other hiarpi^ai are historical, in the sense 
that they go back to actual speeches or conversations ; Dion's 
have only a literary origin and purpose. He also notes their 
variety — narrative, dramatic, instructive, hortatory. We may 
observe also that in Dion Chrysostomus the Siarpi/Si] takes the 
final step in its departure from the formal dialogue. Oration 27 
bears the title Biarpifirjy but presents no suggestion of a dialogue. 
The same is true of Or. 12, the *OXvft7rta#cJ?, which he refers to 
(I, 221, 5, Dind.) as a <f>i\j6<ro<f>of; htarpi^ri. This is a genuine 
oration, or, perhaps more properly, a vyLwy; (see p. 167). In the 
more formal dialogues like Or. 21, 25, 30, etc., there is no identi- 
fication of the opponent. Occasionally, as Or. 15, he begins by 
saying that he met some men discussing, etc. In 28 it is ques- 
tion and answer with a bystander. As a sample Btarpifir], both 
in topic and treatment, one may take Or. 14. The opponent 
enters with the words <f>al€P av (I, 253, 9), and his presence is 
assumed by the use of the verb in the second person singular 
254, 11 and 13 ; 254, 23 has <\>ri(rov<n. At 255, 6 the objector is 
introduced by aWd ; so 255, 12 ; 257, 29. At 255, 19 there is 
no introductory word ; so at 256, 1 ; 256, 8 ; 257, 12. The last 
half of page 256 is a quick interchange of brief question 
and monosyllabic answer on the part of the opponent. The 
speaker's replies are introduced by ri 8?; (254, 31), rihe (255, 14 ; 
256, 3; 259, 8; 257, 15). Of similar style are Or. 16, 66, 71. 
Oration 74 begins with a brief formal dialogue and then becomes 
a SiaTpi/S'q. At 257, 26 an imagined opponent enters {ipel rt?); 
c/. also 257, 28 ; 258, 31 ; 259, 32 ; 264, 27. There are weak 
traces of the Siarpifii] in Or. 18 and 62. The Siarptfiaioi Epictetus 
are equally free from any characterization of the opponent. But 
they contain far more dialogue than any extant Siarpifiai which 
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precede him. The opponent is apt to put his thought in the 
form of a question, and in general seems introduced merely as a 
guide in the line of^ argument. In some cases he starts, like 
Teles, with a remark of the opponent as a text, and he reappears 
later in its defense. I, chaps. 1 and 2, are fair samples of his 
htaTpi^ri ; I, 25 has much dialogue ; I, 23 has almost none ; so 
II, 23. In III, 7 the objector is defined as an Epicurean gover- 
nor. Many of his Siarpifiai begin : *'When a person asked him 

" The SiaTpijSi] was also employed among the Romans 

in poetic form. Compare the Satires of Horace and those of 
Perseus {e, (/., Sat. 1). 

The dissertations of Maximus Tyrius stand under the title Sia- 
X^few, but they present many features of the hiarpiPrj. In some, 
e, g,, 37, the speakers are named or characterized. In other cases 
one dissertation presents an argument on one side of a question, 
and the succeeding one on the other side, e. g., 21, 22, where the 
active and the contemplative life plead their causes, Prodicus-like, 
before a judge. A similar strife-element is found in 36, where 
he supposes the men to engage in an argument with the discourse 
acting as arbiter, and ends with a series of questions and answers 
which form a sort of dialogue. As we shall see, the practice of 
philosophers to take the words of a master as a text (c/. Christian 
Sermons, p. 241), and discourse upon it, has in it the suggestion 
of the iiarpL^ri, Maximus Tyrius, in 33, seems to take part of a 
student's essay as his theme. Like Dion, Maximus Tyrius went 
from rhetoric to philosophy, but he is a far more open supporter 
of the ornate style. In his poetic qualities, his {ondness for 
quotations from Homer and the lyric and dramatic poets, his 
pure enthusiasm for X0709, he reminds one of Himerius. Com- 
pare Diss., VI, 1 ; XXVIII, 2, 3 ; XXXII, init. Elegant dis- 
course is like the melody of music at a feast (XXVIII, init,). 
Mere delight is not the sole aim of eloquence ; knowledge is its 
basis ; it is formed by philosophical discourse ; yet its absence 
mars, as the omission of a part in a musical harmony (XXXI, 7). 
Philosophy he defines as the accurate science of divine and 
human concerns (c/. Chrysippus, p. 226), that which supplies 
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virtue, beautiful reasonings, the harmony of life, beautiful pur- 
suits. Homer, the leader of philosophers, used verse, a style 
acceptable to all ; Plato, prose in a forj^a equally pleasing 
(XXXII, If.). He identifies poetry and philosophy (X, 1). 
Like Dion, he makes its aim guidance to right living (VII, 8). 
He is a combination of the epideictic orator, the poet, and the 
philosopher. 

A connection may be readily seen between Christian sermons 
and the irpoTpermKo^^ Siarpifi'q^ and other epideictic forms 

In the years immediately following the crucifixion of Christ 
his teachings were spread abroad for the most part by unedu- 
cated men. But whether untrained, or, like the apostle Paul, 
fully equipped with the erudition of the Greeks, the preacher's 
work in these early years lay outside the bounds of Greek 
rhetoric. Their task was little more than to tell the story of 
Christ's life. As Christianity spread among all classes it reached 
many who had been educated in the Greek schools of philosophy 
and rhetoric. Almost without exception, beginning with the 
second century, men of any prominence in the church had their 
training in these schools. The following are among the more 
noted of those who had special rhetorical training in early life : 
Augustine, John Chrysostomus, Eusebius, Theodoretus, Jerome, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Ambrose, Sulpitius, Severus, Gregory 
Nazienzenus, Apion, Cyprian, Ennodius, Paulinus, Joannes 
Damascenus, George Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Sidonius, Pardus of Corinth, Tatian, Justin Martyr, Athenagorus^ 
Arnobius, Anabolius, Clement. 

In the meantime great changes were taking place in the 
form of preaching. Permanent churches were organized. Some- 
thing more than the simple narration and exposition of the 
earlier years was needed. More extended teaching and exhorta- 
tion were added. Preaching became self-conscious. Such devel- 
opments are seldom independent of the past. Inevitably the 
Christian sermonizers acquainted, as all the more prominent 
among them were, with Greek rhetoric, and many of them actively 
engaged in it before their conversion, would shape their discourse 
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in form and method by the analogy of pre-existing models, and 
these were Greek. "The sermon could not have passed so 
quickly from simplicity to artificiality without Hellenic learning" 
(Harnack). 

Doubtless most, if not all, of the highly differentiated rhetori- 
cal forms had their influence upon Christian compositions, but 
some far more than others. The sermon assumed, almost at the 
very beginning, the epideictic character which is still so marked 
a feature of it. Compare Hatch, Hibbert Lectures (1888), p. 114. 
The Christian sermon was a special manifestation of the moraliz- 
ing tendency which was not confined to Christian times or any 
nationality. It characterized, to some extent, every period of 
Greek literature. It is seen in Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, and 
at the same time in the extensive body of fable literature (o/. 
p. 235, n.). After Socrates turned the direction of philosophy 
from an investigation of the physical universe to that of man 
and morals, philosophy became the natural form for this tend- 
ency to take. It was developed along the line of popular 
sermonizing until, as Wilamowitz aptly says, we have in Teles 
and his class the direct forerunners of the Christian preacher.^ 
Another direct antecedent of the sermon is the allegorical treat- 
ment of myths (c/. p. 235, n. 1) and authors. This began 
with allegorical interpretation of Homer. It became a literary 
habit. After philosophy ceased to be originally productive, the 
energy of the philosopher was expended in interpretation of 
the words of his master. The Christian preacher adopted this 
method. 

Many epideictic forms were adopted and made to serve the 
purposes of the church. One of the earliest and most conspicu- 
ous of the forms transferred from Greek to Christian uses was 
the 7rpoTpermK(k exhortatio. For discussion of this important 
type see pp. 229 ff. 

The hortatory address was an essential of the Christian ser- 
vice, and was naturally affected by the similar address among 

^ Compare Leipziger Studien, X, pp. 200 ff., for a like claim for Diogenes 
of Sinope. 
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the Greeks. The earliest of the Christian preachers to carry 
the methods of the school into the church, so far as known, was 
Origen (horn 185 A. D.). Gregory Thaumaturgus in his fare- 
well address to Origen, chap. 13, says that all the pagan poets 
and philosophers were read in Origen 's school, and that he edu- 
cated his pupils in the Platonic virtues — justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude. Hortatory addresses were delivered by many 
of those most prominent in church history, e. g,, Ambrose, 
Anianus, Chrysostomus, Clement, Cyprian, Ennodius, Eucherius, 
Hippolytus, Isidore, Justin Martyr, Origen, Tatian, TertuUian, 
etc., and, for more modern times, Melanchthon, Adhortatio ad 
Christianae Doctrinae per Paulum proditae Stadium. 

Other epideictic forms besides the irpoTpermico^ reappear in 
Christian guise. The panegyric address is the most frequent, 
coming in the form of a fiaaiXiKOf; X0709, or simple encomium. 
Compare Socrates Ecclesiasticus, Ch. Hist,, VII, 22, a ficurikifcb^ 
XtPyo? on Theodosius ; Syncellus, Encomium Sanctorum Dei Arch- 
angelorum et Angelorum Omniumque Coelestium Potestatum; 
Enuodius, Panegyric to Theodoric; Sozomenus' introd. to Eccl, 
Hist, is a fiaaCXiKOf; X0709 on Theodosius. Lives of the saints 
may be classed here, e. g., Eusebius' Life of Constantine. This 
began in true epideictic style with a profession of inadequacy 
(chap, i, 2, 10) ; praise of his ancestors (chap, ix, 13, 18) ; praise 
of children (Z. c, 18); his deeds in war and peace (Z. c, 19; 
chap, iv, 19, 64) ; his death, his honors, the universal sorrow 
(chap, iv, 64-71); he surpassed all others (chap, xv, 74); he is 
compared with Cyrus, Alexander, Moses — the standard epideictic 
comparisons plus the biblical. Other lives along similar lines 
are too numerous to mention. The character of the authors and 
their number may be judged from the following names : Eusebius, 
Athenasi'us, Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, Sulpitius, Severus. Eulo- 
gies were written by almost every church father. Several have 
a irepl fiaaiXeia^, e. g., Justin Martyr, or Anon, irepl fJLOvapxi(K^ or, 
as the title more properly should read, irepl Oeov fiovapx^d^ ; 
Synesius ; Joannes Argyropolus has a homily, De Imperio ad 
Constantinum Palaeologum. 
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The 7rpoa<f>(overiK6f; is practically a variant of the iSaaiXiKo^ 
\070v (see pp. 138 fiF.); c/. such orations by Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Theodorus Prodromus (in verse), Theophilus. 

Panegyric addresses delivered at a 7raprfyvpi<; were common, 
e. g,, Eusebius on the dedication of a church or the inaugural 
speech of Gregory of Nyssa. Compare, earlier, the oration of 
Polemon on the dedication of the temple at Athens, 135 B. C, 
and, in the sixth century, Procopius' panegyrical addresses on 
the dedication of buildings. 

Perhaps the most complete transference is seen in the funeral 
oration. The €7nTd<f>ioc of Gregory Nazianzenus are the most 
brilliant examples. They closely reproduce the roiroi of the 
ancient Greek ; cf, Menander's rules, p. 148. In the funeral 
oration over Caesarius he professes no display ; frequently 
proclaims his inadequacy to do justice to the subject ; refers to 
the law of the Old Testament in obedience to which the memory 
of the dead is eulogized ; praise of the parents ; comparison of 
father to Moses ; praise of mother ; pretended omission of physi- 
cal charms ; story of his life. 

The irapafivOrfTiKo^ (chap, xviii) has the usual roiroi : admoni- 
tion not to mourn, but to emulate ; pictures him in heaven. In 
the oration at the funeral of his sister Gorgonia he says (sec. 3) : 
Praise of her country and family I leave to another more scrupu- 
lous than I in adhering to the rules of eulogy, nor will he lack 
many fair topics. For my part I will only conform to such rules 
so far as to allude to our common parents. Compare a like 
reference to the laws of panegyric in the funeral oration over 
his father, sec. 5. There are some seventeen other speeches of 
like character reported. Cf, also Joannes Argyropolus (1453 
A. D.), a Consolatio ad Imperatorem Constantinum in morfe 
fratris Joannis Palaeologi; also a monodia, and one by Joannes 
Bessarion. 

Other forms occur as follows : avyTaxTiKo^ by Gregory Thau- 
maturgus on leaving Origen's school, by Gregory Nazianzenus 
on leaving Constantinople, by Chrysostomus ; irapaSo^a iy/cwfuay 
Synesius' encomium calvitii; compare also speeches in praise 
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of martyrdom, Gregory of Cyprus, encomium maris; ^yepeffXixiKoff 
Tijdyo^y Nicetas Paphlago, Oratio in Nativitatem S. Mariae, and 
birth-day poems by Paulinus. Sidonius has a Propempticon ad 
Libellum. Ambassador's speeches were delivered by Chrysolorus, 
Ennodius, Georgius Acropolita, Chumnus, and many others. 
K\r)TLKo^ X0709 : Eusebius' inaugural address to Constantine 
ends with one. In the scholia to Aphthonius (Walz, Rhet. Or,, 
II, 606) there is an illustration of the irapaaKevri under the title 
TTapacKajT) y^piaTutviicqy rali aXXrjfyopicu^ eavr^ aKdXjovdo^, The 
homily often took the form of a \a\id, and like it was susceptible 
of great variety. Even the tendency to treat prose under poetic 
names is seen among Christian writers, e. gr., Eusebius' inaugural 
address is called a "thanksgiving hymn," and his Vicennalia an 
eiKoaaerqpLKm vfiviy; (pref. to F. Const,). Gregory of Nyssa calls 
his funeral oration over Meletus a funeral dirge. Joannes Dama- 
scenus and others have prose vfivoi [cf. p. 174). Augustine's 
City of Qod is sometimes styled a " prose epic." Compare also the 
hymns of the Eastern church in rhythmical prose, from the time 
of Anatotolius. Norden [Antike Kunstprosa, II, 556) points out 
the StaTpifii] in the writings of St. Paul and in Barnabas' letter. 
Chrysostomus and other church fathers employ it. The stylistic 
letter is a form used very extensively by almost all of the church 
fathers. They fall into much the same oratorical lines as among 
the Greeks. Even the treatises like Augustine's De Patientia, 
De Amicitia, and ApoUinaris' De Fide, TertuUian's De Fuga, 
Basil's homilies on "Envy," "Anger," etc., have their Greek 
forerunners in similar topics from Aristotle on (see p. 246), e. g., 
Clinias, irepl ociott/to? xal evtre/Sia^ ; Hierax, Trepl Bcfcaiotruvr}^ ; 
Metopus, irepl aperfj^, etc. 

A great variety of themes lay within the province of epideictic 
oratory, even in the earliest times. Theory seemed to limit its 
sphere to mere praise and blame, but in practice Gorgias already 
in its infancy had gone beyond the ordinary confines of these 
words. Isocrates still further broadened its scope and made its 
limitation to oratory in a strict sense a mere fiction. The 
Sophists helped in other ways to the same result. Thus themes 
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of general import, such as have formed the occasion for literary 
activity during the succeeding centuries to the present day, early 
became a part of epideictic literature. Many forms and themes 
were then included under the term "oratory " (this comprehensive 
use existed still in the time of Menander, see p. 93), which we 
with our more minute differentiation regard as fully co-ordinate. 
It is in keeping with this that originally all forms of literature, 
whether oratory, poetry, history, or philosophy, had oral delivery 
in view as the means of reaching the public. While the char- 
acteristics of other divisions are clearly discernible in the epi- 
deictic branch, the correlative of this is more conspicuously true. 
The epideictic division had a very marked and far-reaching 
influence both in theme and style upon the general character of 
other forms of oratory, and upon literature as a whole. It is no 
great exaggeration to say of it in general, what in strict accuracy 
may be claimed for it stylistically, that it is the parent of modern 
prose literature, aside from distinctively court or assembly 
oratory. Isocrates is a proof along both lines. His influence 
in favor of variety of theme has already been referred to (see 
p. 100). Stylistically it was even greater. He trained, not only 
orators, but other literary men and statesmen. "He founded a 
style of Greek literary prose which from about 350 B. C became 
the standard one for general use" (Jebb). Cicero, whose 
influence over modern prose has been most direct, adopted him 
as a model, and so Isocrates, the epideictic orator, comes to have 
a prevailing influence even over prose style in the present day. 
While not consciously dependent upon Isocrates or inspired 
by the epideictic spirit of the Greeks, a surprisingly large 
proportion of mediaeval and modern literature may be classed 
with that department. It . represents to a marked degree 
both the theme and the style. A good idea of the extent and 
variety of this literature in modern times may be gained from 
Sears* The Occasional Address. On p. 44 and elsewhere he 
refers to its natural themes. For example, the commemora- 
tion of great events ; addresses on the installation of great 
enterprises, the building of new institutions, on inaugural, 
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memorial, and holiday occasions ; expository addresses inter- 
preting the topics of the hour; lectures on literary or social 
questions ; commencement and after-dinner speeches ; eulogies 
upon those in public or private life, or over the dead ; and topics 
like these. 

Equally noticeable with the importance and frequency of 
these themes are the number and the character of the orators 
who have chosen them. In our own country many of the 
greatest men have devoted themselves in whole or in part to 
this branch of public speaking. Among the number no name is 
more conspicuous than that of Edward Everett, by many 
regarded as the most perfect orator of the century just ended. 
This most Hellenic of modern public speakers, throughout his 
long and noteworthy career as an orator, devoted himself almost 
wholly to themes which must be classed as epideictic. His 
oration on Washington presents one of the most perfect compo- 
sitions in the history of this most conspicuous form — the eulogy. 
Many others, whose chief activities were in court speeches or in 
the discussion of state questions, have won even greater distinction 
in orations clearly belonging to the epideictic branch. Robert 
Winthrop. Rufus Choate, Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips, 
George William Curtis, are notable names. 

Plato was the earliest prose example of a literary man in the 
modern meaning of the term. His themes came from philosophy, 
but his style is epideictic in the best and highest sense. It 
is in connection with topics belonging more or less fully to the 
domain of philosophy, but treated epideictically, that a line of 
indebtedness between modern prose and the ancient epideictic 
forms is most easily traced (see p. 228). In addition to the 
irepl ^aarCkeiw;^ the TrpoTpeirTLKO^, the TrapafivOrfTiKd^, and other 
forms in which the protreptic element early entered in direct 
combination with the epideictic, there were other treatises 
upon abstract themes — glory, freedom, sorrow, exile, happi- 
ness, truth, the soul, riches, justice, holiness, the honorable, 
on how to live well, on the fitting, etc., etc. — beginning with 
Antisthenes and Aristotle, and lasting through the history of 
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Greek philosophy. These were more or less epideictic according 
to the character of the philosopher. The astonishing number 
and variety of these discourses may be seen from Diogenes 
Laertius or from Susemihl's Greek Literature. We may take 
as examples a few of the themes most frequently chosen, followed 
by the names of some of the notable philosophers who employed 
them : Virtue, irepl aperij^, is a favorite theme. Among others 
it was formally treated by Aeschines, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Demetrius of Byzantium, Diogenes of 
Sinope, Dion Chrysostomus, Plato (the Meno), Plutarch, Posi- 
donius, Protagoras, Simon, Theophrastus, Xenocrates. Justice, 
irepl SiKcuoavin}^^ was treated by Antisthenes, Aristotle, Chry- 
sippus, Demetrius Phalereus, Epicurus, Heraclides, Plato (the 
Republic), Simon, Speusippus, Sphaerus, Strato, Xenocrates; 
pleasure, irepl ^Soi/179, by Antisthenes, Aristotle, Chrysippus, 
Cleanthes, Dionysius the Deserter, Heraclides, Sphaerus, Speu- 
sippus, Strato, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; friendship, irepl <^tXta9, 
by Aristotle, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Plato (the Lysis), Plutarch, 
Simias, Sphaerus, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; the 
soul, irepl ylrvxv^-, by Aristotle, Heraclides, Numenius, Plato (the 
Phaedo), Posidonius, Pythagoras, Simias, Speusippus, TertuUian, 
Xenocrates ; riches, irepl ttXovtov^ by Aeschines, Aristotle, Dio- 
nysius the Deserter, Diogenes of Sinope, Dion Chrysostomus, 
Libanius, Sphaerus, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; 
piety, Trepl 00-40x17x09, Antisthenes (ao-eySeta), ApoUinaris of 
Hierapolis [evare^eia), Epicurus, Eusebius, Heraclides, Per- 
saeus [aae/Seia), Peter of Alexandria, Philodemus {evae^eia), 
Pythagoras, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; love, irepl epayro^, by 
Aristo of Chios, Cleanthes, Demetrius Phalereus, Diogenes 
of Sinope, Epicurus, Persaeus, Simias, Simon, Sphaerus, Theo- 
phrastus. 

The topics as well as the thoughts of the Greek writers were 
reproduced in Cicero, " the great translator of Greek culture," 
and through him chiefly to modern times. At the Revival of 
Learning his influence was the most immediate and powerful in 
determining the topics and forms of literature. To the study of 
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Cicero, as the contiauer of Greek culture, we are most directly 
indebted for these and kindred themes, where pure love of litera- 
ture enters "as a chief motive. These, together with those epi- 
deictic in its stricter sense, form the antecedents of modern prose 
literature. This comprehensive indebtedness of later centuries 
to the epideictic branch of Greek literature helps to establish for 
it a most honorable history. 
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AchilleeTatiuB. Fifth century(?)A.D. 

Rhetorician. The Loves of Leu- 

cippe and Clitophon. 
AdrianuB. 150 A. D. Rhetorician, 

Funeral Oration over Herodes 

AtticuB. 
AgapetuB. 525 A. D. Ecclesiastic, 

A irepl fiaffiKelas to JuBtinian. 
Alcidamas. 430 B. C. Rhetorician, 

Thoroughly epideictic. Eulogy on 

Death ; A&yos Mea-a-riviaKds ; several 

encomia. 
Alciphron. 170 (?) A. D. Episto- 

lographer. His letters are char- 
acter sketches in rhetorical style. 
Alexander the Monk. Before 1120 

A. D. Ecclesiastic. Panegyric on 

Saint Barnabas. 
Ambrosias. 380 A. D. Ecclesiastic. 

Funeral Oration over Valentinian, 

and one over Theodosius. 
Anaximenes. 330 B. C. Rhetorical 

historian and orator. Famous for 

extemporaneous speeches. BatriKduv 

fjieraWayal. 
Antisthenes. 370 B. C. Philosopher. 

Wrote rhetorical declamations ; 

Hepl ^aaikelai. 
Apion. 30 A. D. Qrammarian. 

Encomium on Alexander the 

Great; orations for display. 



Aristaenetus. 350 A. D. Rhetorician. 
Probable author of an Encomium 
on.Panarita ; love letters (?). 

Aelius Aristides. Second century 

A. D. Orator. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. Prose hymns ; BairiXiK^s X670Y ; 
and other forms of epideictic com- 
position. 

Aristides of Miletus. First century ( ? ) 

B. C. Author of a romance — Mile- 
siaca. 

Aristippus. 400 B. C. Philosopher, 
UpoTpeiTTiKbs X670J. 

Aristo of Chios. 200 B. C. Phi- 
losopher. UpoTpeiTTiKbs \6yos. 

Aristotle. 350 B. C. Philosopher. 
UporpciTTiKbs \6yos; Hepl patrikeias; 
encomia. 

Basilius of Caesarea. 370 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Panegyrical orations. 

Callinicus. 260 A. D. Rhetorician, 
BoffLkLKbs \6yos ; Eulogy on Rome ; 
Encomium on Cleopatra. 

Callisthenes. 330 B. C. Historian 
and philosopher. Noted for rhe- 
torical qualities. Encomium on 
the Macedonians; also a deroga- 
tory speech on the same topic 
(Plut.,^tea;. 53). 

Callistratus. Third century A. D. 
Rhetorician, 'E«c0p<£(retj. 



1 This list of epideictic writers does not claim to be exhaustiye. The names are selected 
from those met here and there in my reading in connection with this theme, and the result 
is intended to be suggestive rather than comprehensive. Some writers are included here on 
account of some single epideictic composition, although their writings as a whole are far 
removed from this class ; and, on the other hand, in the case of those who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to this branch of literature, only one or two of their works have been 
named. Many additional names might be obtained from such sources as Susemihl, CHHe- 
chische Litt.y and Krumbacher, Oeschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur. There is also a 
large class of epideictic performers mentioned in the inscriptions (e. g., in the records 
of the aySivts fiovaiKoi) which I omit in toto. See Inscrip. Oraec. Sept. (Dittenberger) , 418, 
419, and elsewhere. Cf. also Pauly-Wissowa, 8. v. agones. 
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Cameades. 150 B. C. Philosopher 
and orator. Speeches marked by 
epideictic qualities. 

Caucalus. Fourth century B. C. 
Rhetorician. Eulogy on Heracles. 

Cephalus. 400 B. C. Orator. En- 
comium on Lais. 

Chamaeleon. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. UporpeirTiKbs \6yos. 

Chariton. Fourth century A. D. 
Author of a romance — Chaereas 
and Callirrhoe. 

Choricius of Gaza. 520 A. D. Rhe- 
torician and sophist. Funeral 
orations; panegyrics; and other 
forms of epideictic composition. 

Chrysippus of Cappadocia. Fifth 
century A. D. Ecclesiastic. En- 
comium Theodori Martyris. 

Chrysolorus of Thessalonica. 1300 

A. D. Ecclesiastic. Encomium in 
S. Demetrium Marty rem. 

Chrysostomus, John. 400 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Laudation of Theo- 
dosius and other panegyrical ora- 
tions ; occasional addresses. 

Chumnus [Nicephorus]. End of the 
thirteenth century A. D. Ecclesi- 
a>stic. Symbeuluticus de Justitia 
ad Thessalonicenses, et Urbis En- 
comium; funeral orations; pane- 
gyrics. 

Cleanthes. 270 B. C. Philosopher. 
Ilepi fiaffiKelas ; UpoTpewTiKbs \6yos ; 
AiaTpi^aL. 

Clearchus of Soli. Fourth century 

B. C. Philosopher. Encomium on 
Plato; Erotica. 

Clement. End of lirst century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. A6yoi irpoTpeirTLKoL. 

Damascius. Fifth century A. D. Ec- 
clesiastic. Funeral Oration over 
Aedesia. 

Demetrius Phalerius. 300 B. C. 
Oratory philosopher. UpoTpeirriKbs 
\6yos ; speeches as ambassador and 
on other public occasions. 



Demosthenes. 350 B. C. Orator. 
*Erird<f>uis; 'Ep(imic^s(?). 

Diogenes (Antonius). First century? 
A. D. Author of a romance — rA 
^ip Qa6\7ip Ariffra. 

Dion Chrysostomus. End of first 
century A. D. Orator. Uepl /Sao-t- 
\elas ; and other epideictic speeches 
in great variety. 

Diophantus. 360 A. D. Sophist. 
Funeral Oration over Proaeresius. 

Ephraimius. 550 A. D. Ecclesiastic. 
Panegyrical addresses. 

Epicurus. 300 B. C. Philosopher. 
Hfpl ^affikeias ; UporpeirTtKbs \dyos. 

Epiphanius of Petra. 365 A. D. 
Sophist and rhetorician. A6yoi 
iirideiKTiKol ; MeX^ai. 

Eunapius. 400 A. D. Sophist and 
historian. Lives of the SophistFi. 

Euphantus. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. Uepl /Sao-tXe/as. 

Eusebius. 300 A. D. Ecclesiastic. 
Uavriy vptKos addressed to Paulinus 
of Tyre ; one to Constantine. 

Eustathius Macrembolita. Ninth 
century (?) A. D. Erotic writer^ 
Hysminias and Hysmine. 

Evodianus. Second century A. D. 
Sophist, Especially distinguished 
as a panegyrical orator. 

Favorinus. 130 A. D. Philosopher. 
A Roman who wrote in Greek, 
rival of Polemon, style epideictic. 
Encomium of Thersites ; Praise of 
Quartan Fever ; Uepl y^pws. 

Galen. 160 A. D. Physician. Upo- 
TpeiTTiKbs \6yos iiri tAs r^xf'CLS. 

Genethlius. 270 A. D. Rhetorician. 
Declamations and panegyrics. 

Georgius (Gregorius) of Cyprus. 
Thirteenth century A. D. Ecclesi- 
astic. *EyKi»)iuop els riiv 6d\aTTav ; 
Encomium on St. George of Cap- 
padocia, and other panegyrics. 

Georgius of Laodicea. 325 A. D. Eccle- 
siastic. Encomium on Eusebius. 
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Georgiufi Pisida. 600 A. D. Ecclesi- 
astic . Encomium in Sanctum 
Anastasium Martyrum (prose) ; 
also several poetic encomia. 

Gorgias. 427 B. C. Sophist. 
Thoroughly epideictic. 'EirtT<i- 
4>ios; Oiympiacus; Encomium on 
Helen (?). 

Gorgias of Athens. 50 B. C. Ehe- 
torician, Declailiations. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus. 370 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Panegyric on Cae- 
sarius; several funeral orations; 
occasional addresses. 

Gregorius Nyssenus. 370 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Funeral orations 
over Meletius and others; pane- 
gyrical orations. 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 250 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Panegyric on Origen. 

Gryllus. 360 B.C. Soldier. En- 
comium on Isocrates. Was himself 
the subject of many panegyrics. 

Hegesias. 250 B. C. Historian. 
Epideictic orations (c/. Susemihl, 
Gk. Lit, II, 465). 

Heliodorus. 390 A. D. Ecclesiastic. 
A romance — Aethiopica. 

Heraclides of Lycia. Second cen- 
tury A. D. Rhetorician. 'EyKd>/uov 
ir6vov. 

Hermesianax. Before 170 B. C. 
Epideictic orator. Encomium 
Athenae (cf. Susemihl, Gk. Lit., 
II, 469 ; BlasB, Beredsamkeit Alex, 
bis auf August.^ p. 36). 

Herodes Atticus. 140 A. D. Phi- 
losopher and orator. Funeral 
oration over Secundus of Athens ; 
Aia\4^eis ; extemporaneous speeches. 

Himerius. 350 A. D. Orator. Thor- 
oughly epideictic. Epithalamium 
ad Severum (prose); AaktaL; Mouifi- 
8la ; UpoireixirTiKoLy etc. 

Hippias of Elis. 400 B. C. Sophist. 
Wrote show speeches, especially 
on antiquarian and mythological 



themes; Olympiad (Philosl, V. 
Soph.j I, 11; Lucian, Herod, 
chap. 3). 

Hippolytus. Third century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. UporpcirTiKbs irp6s Se/8iJ- 
peipav. 

Hyperides. 350 B. C. Orator. 'Eiri- 
rdfpvos, 

lamblichus of Chalcis. 300 A. D. 
Philosopher. UporpevTiKSs \6yos els 
4>iKo<ro<f>ldp, 

lamblichus (Syrian). Second cen- 
tury A. D. Rhetorician. Ba/3uXo- 
viKd — a love story. 

Ion. 450 B. C. Poet and prose 
writer. Upea-pevTuc^s (authorship 
questioned). His 'Tiro/ijoJ/uara con- 
tained praise of great men, e. gr., 
Cimon (Plut., Life of Cimon, V, 9, 
16). 

Isocrates. 400 B. C. Orator and 
rhetoHcian. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. Encomium on Helen ; on 
Busiris ; Panathenaicus ; Eua- 
goras; Panegyricus. 

Isocrates of Apollonia. 330 B. C. 
Orator. Funeral oration in honor 
of Maussollus. 

Joannes Argyropulus. 1450 A. D. 
Teacher. Consolatio ad Impera- 
torum Constantinum in morte 
fratris Joannis Palaeologi ; Mo- 
nodia in obitum Imperatoris 
Joannis Palaeologi ; Homilia de 
Imperio (irepi /SairtXc/aj). 

Joannes Bessarion. 1430 A. D. Ec- 
clesiastic. Monodia in obitum 
Manuelis Palaeologi Imperatoris. 

Joannes Damascenus. 700 A. D. Ec- 
clesiastic, Panegyrical orations ; 
prose hymns. 

Joannes Laurentius. Sixth century 
A. D. Official under Zoticus. Pane- 
gyric on Justinian; Poetic En- 
comium on Zoticus. 

Julian. 360 A. D. Emperor and 
author. Hepl /SaertXe^as; Ba<rtXt/co2 
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\6yoi ; Encomium ad Eusebiam ; 
prose hymns. 

Justin Martyr. 140 A. D. Ecclesi- 
astic and philosopher, A6yos irapcu- 
v€tik6s (authorship disputed); Uepl 
fMvapxlcLs (authorship disputed). 

Lachares. Fifth century A. D. 
Rhetorician. AtaX^^ets. 

Lamachus Myrrhinaeus. Fourth 
century B. C. Historian. Pane- 
gyric on Philip and Alexander 
(Plut., V, Demosth., chap. 9). 

Lesbonax. First century A. D. 
Philosopher and sophist. Upo- 
Tp€7rTuc6s \6yos; MeX^at ^riropiKal; 
'EpfarriKai iiri<TTo\al. 

Libanius. 350 A. D. Sophist and 
rhetorician* Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. *^yKf&/ua; MeX^ai ; Movtfidla; 
npoyvfivcuTfidruv irapaSelyfrnra. 

Longus. Third century (?) A. D. 
Sophist Daphnis and Chloe — 
a romance. 

Lucian. Second century A. D. 
Satirist and essay wHter. En- 
comium on Demosthenes. Harplboi 
iyKi&fiMVj *lRyKi»)iuop fivlas, IlpoXaXia^. 

Lysias. 415 B. C. Orator. 'OXv/xirt- 
aK6s; *EiriTd<f>ios (doubtful authen- 
ticity) ; 'EpwTnco/ ; many regard the 
*Ep(aTiK6s \6yos in Plato's Phaedrus* 
230 E-234 C, as genuine. 

Manuel II. Palaeologus. 1400 A. D, 
Emperor. A irepl fiaffiXcLas to his 
son. 

Matris of Thebes. Date ? Rhe- 
torician. Encomium on Heracles 
(Athen., X, 412,b). 

Matthaeus Camariota. 1440 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Encomium in tres 
Hierarchas, Basilium, Gregorium, 
et Chrysostomum. 

Menander. 275 A. D. Rhetorician. 
Prose hymn to Apollo. 

Michael Apostolius. 1430 A. D. 
Teacher. Panegyric on Frederic 
III.; Funeral Oration over Bes- 



sarion ; Oratio ad Joannem Argy- 
ropulum. 

Michael Monachus. 880 A. D. Ec- 
clesiastic. Encomium Ignatii Pa- 
triarchae ; and other encomia. 

Minucianus. 260 A. D. Rhetorician. 
UpoyvjjLpdtrfiara ; A6yoi did<f>opoi, 

Monimus. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. UporpeimK^i \6yot 
(Susemihl, Qk. Lit, I, 31). 

Naucrates. 350 B. C. Rhetorician. 
Funeral Oration over Maussollus ; 
other funeral orations. 

Neanthes. 240 B. C. Historian. 
Panegyrical orations; biographies. 

Nicagoras. 240 A. D. Sophist. Upec- 
PevTiK^s \6yoi. 

Nicephoras Philosophus. 900 A. D. 
Oratio panegyrica Antonii Caulei. 

Nicetas Paphlago. 880 A. D. Ec- 
clesiastic. Encomia and biogra- 
phies. 

Nicetas Rhetor. 880 A. D. Perhaps 
the same as the above. Encomium 
in Magnum Nicholaum Myro- 
bleptem et Thaumaturgum ; Dia- 
triba in gloriosum Martyrem 
Pantieleemonem. 

NicolauB Damascenus. Close of first 
century B. C. Historian. Eulo- 
gistic biography of Augustus. 

Nicolaus Sophista. Fifth century 
A. D. Sophist y rhetorician. MeX^- 
rai jiifTopixal ; UpoyvfivdffiJMTa. 

Nicolaus of Myrae. Fifth century 
A. D. Sophist. MeX^rat. 

Nicostratus of Macedonia. 160 A. D. 
Rhetorician. Encomium on M. 
Antoninus ; Ekc^i^s ; other encomia. 

Numenius. 120 A. D. Rhetorician. 
UapafjLvOriTiKbi \&yos addressed to 
Hadrian on the death of Antinous. 

Ocellus Lucanus. 400 B. C. (?) Phi- 
losopher. Hepl /ScuriXe/as Kal offidrrfros. 

Onesicritus. 350 B. C. Historian. 
Encomium on Alexander (Diog. 
Laert., VI, 84). 
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OribasiuB. 360 A. D. Medical writer, 

Oripfen. 230 A. D. Ecclesiastic. Els 
fMLpTi^pioy TTpoTpeiTTiKbs \6yos. 

Orion of Alexandria. 120 A. D. 
Grammarian, Panegyric on Had- 
rian. 

Palamas. Fourteenth century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. S.* Petri Athonitae 
Encomium. 

Palladius of Methone. 320 A. D. 
Sophist. AtaX^^6(s; A&yot did<f>opoi — 
6\vixTiaK6s^ iravryyvpiKhi^ diKaviKds. 

Parthenius. 30 B. C. (?) Poet. Hcpl 
ip<t)TiKCjv iradrjfidTiav (prose); * Kp'fyryii 
iyKibjuov (perhaps poetic) ; Hpoirc/iirTi- 
/c6j (perhaps poetic). 

Paulus of Tyre. 120 A. D. Sophist. 
MeX^at ; Upoyvfivdc/jLaTa. 

Pepagomenus [Nicolaus]. 1340 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Eulogy on the mar- 
tyr Isidorus. 

Pericles. 440 B. C. Statesman. 
*EiriTd(f>ioi. 

Persaeus Cittieus. 260 B. C. Phi- 
losopher. Uepl patrtkeLas ; UporpeirTtr 
Koi; AiarpLpal; Xpelai. 

Philiscus of Miletus. 390 B. C. 
Orator. Encomiastic Life of Lycur- 
gus, the orator. 

Philostorgius. 400 A. D. Ecclesias- 
tic. Encomium on Eunomius. 

Philostratus. 240 A. D. Sophist. 
E/ic6v6s; *H.p<aiKd] biography. 

Philostratus the Lemnian. Third 
century A. D. Rhetorician. E/k6- 
v€s ; HavadrivaiKbs \6yos ; TpuiKbs 
\&Yos ; McX^at. 

Plato. 390 B.C. Philosopher. Mene- 
xenus, a funeral oration ; many 
epideictic passages elsewhere. 

Plutarch. First century A. D. Biog- 
rapher. Biography ; essays ; his 
wepl TTjs 'AXe^dvdpov r^xv^ is a eulogy. 

Polemon. 130 A. D. Sophist. A6yoi 
irirdipioi ; Oration at the dedication 
of the temple of Zeus at Athens, 



135 A. D.; other epideictic speeches 

(cf. Menander, Sp. Ill, 386, 31). 
Pollux. 185 A. D. Sophist and 

grammarian. Aiaki^eis i^oi \a\iaL; 

MeX^at; *E7rida\dfju,os \6yos; a pane- 
gyric, on Rome. 
Polus. Fourth century B.C. Sophist. 

Display speeches (Lucian, Herod, 

chap. 3). 
Polycrates. 400 B. C. Sophist and 

rhetorician. UapdSo^a iyxd/ua ; 

*EyKf&fuov 8/>a<rvj3ot^Xov ; and other 

encomia. 
Poseidonius. First century B. C. 

Philosopher. UpoTpeirrLKd. 
Potamon of Mytilene. First century 
. A. D. Rhetorician. Bpo&rov fyic(6- 

fUOV, 

Proaeresius. 310 A. D. Teacher of 
rhetoric. Eulogy on Rome. 

Procopius. 540 A. D. Historian. 
KrlfffMra — a panegyric on build- 
ings erected during the reign of 
Justinian. 

Prodicus. Fifth century B. C. 
Sophist. Orations for display 
(Lucian, Herod, chap. 3); The- 
mistius (XXX, 349) implies a pane- 
gyric on agriculture; *Qpai (Xen., 
Mem., II, 1, 21). 

Protagoras. Fifth century B. C. 
Sophist. Speeches for display. 
Diogenes Laertius (IX, 8, 3) refers 
to epideictic characteristics. 

Psellus (Michael Constantinus). 
Eleventh century A. D. Teacher. 
UpeffpevTiKbs X&yos; Movipdla; En- 
comium in Metaphrastem Do- 
minum Symeonem. 

Secundus of Athens. 120 A. D. 
Sophist. MeX^at ftrfropiKal. 

Serapion of Alexandria. 120 A. D. 
Sophist. UavriyvpiKbs iir* 'ASpiavf 
ri /SflurtXci; BovXwriKbs * A\€^av8pcv<riy. 

Severus Rhetor. 470 A. D. Rheto- 
rician. 'BdovoUai; Ai'tiypMTo. (Walz, 
Rhet. Or., I, 537, 539). 
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Speusippus. 360 B. C. Philosopher. 

Panegyric on Plato. 
SphaeruB. 250 B. C. Philosopher. 

Hepl ^atriKelas ; Acarpt/ScU. 
Strato. 290 B. C. Philosopher, 

Syncellus (Michael). 820 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Encomia Dionysii 
Areopagitae, and other encomia; 
Hepl fiaaiXelas, 

Synesius. 410 A. D. Ecclesiastic. 
Uepl fiaiTiXelas; panegyrical ora- 
tions; Encomium on Baldness. 

ThemistiuB. 340 A. D. Orator. 
Many panegyrical orations; Upetr- 
^evTiKol; etc. 

Theodectes. 350 B. C. Rhetorician. 
Funeral Oration over MaussoUus. 

Theodectes, son of the preceding. 
320 B. C. Rhetorician. Encomium 
on Alexander the Epriot. 

Theodorus of Cynopolis. Date un- 
certain. Rhetorician. 'UOoiroUa 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr., I. 540). 

Theodorus Hyrtacenus. L320 A. D. 
Teacher. Panegyrics ; funeral ora- 
tions ; prose hymns. 

Theodorus Studita. 790 A. D. Ec- 
clesiastic. *Eirtr<£0tos; *Ey Kibfua. 

Theon (Aelius). Date uncertain. 
Rhetorician. U.poyv/jLvd<TfiaTa. 



Theophilus of Alexandria. 400 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Ilpo<r4>u>rtfriK6s. 

Theophrastus. 330 B. C. Philoso- 
pher. UpoTperrriKds ; Hepl fiatriKelas. 

Theophylactup. 1050 A. D. Arch- 
bishop of Bu Igaria. Ucpl ^turiKeias to 
Constant! nus Porphyrogennetus ; 
Panegyric on Comneuus. 

Theopompus. 350 B. C. Historian 
and orator. Encomium on Philip 
and Alexander ; panegyrical ora- 
tions ; Funeral Oration over Maus- 
soUus. 

Thomas Magister. 1300 A. D. Rhe- 
torician. Encomiastic and occa- 
sional addresses; Ucpl PaaiXelai; 
Upetr^evTiKbs \&yos. 

Thrasymachus. 400 B. C. Sophist. 
Haiyviaj * K<l>oppjaX priTOpixal', I[v0ik6s', 
' 0\vfiriaK6s ; 'Eirtrd^ios. 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon. 350 B. C. 
Philosopher. 'Eirird<f>ios over Arsi- 
noe ; napalveais. 

Xenophon. 390 B. C. Historian. 
Agesilaus — a panegyrical work. 

Xenophon of Ephesus. Second cen- 
tury A. D. Writer of romance — 
Ephesiaca. 

Zoilus. Date uncertain. Oram- 
marian. Tcvediiav iyK(&fuov; Enco- 
mium on Polyphemus. 



INDEX. 



Academy, The, 215 ff. 

Achilles Tatius, 180, 185, 249. 

AcusilauB, 175. 

Adrianus, 249. 

Aeschines, 215, 247. 

Aeschylus, 172, 230 n. 

Aesop's Fables, 235. 

Agapetus, 247. 

Agatharchides, 220. 

Alcaeus, 175. 

Alcidamas, 103, 157, 159, 165, 215, 249. 

Alciphron, 249. 

Alcman, 175. 

Alexander the Great, 128. 

Alexander the Monk, 247. 

Alexander, son of Numenius, 107. 

Ambrose, 240, 242. 

Ambrosius, 247. 

Anabolius, 240. 

Anacreon, 175. 

Anatolius, 244. 

dvaTpo4>i^j 122. 

Anaxagoras, 228. 

Anaximenes, 121, 210, 226, 2a3, 247; 

conception of epid^ictic literature, 

95, 104, 107; authenticity of his 

rhetoric, 104 n. 1, 119 n. 1. 
Andocides, 230 n. 
Anianus, 242. 
Anthologia Palatina, 201; the epi- 

deictic element in, 93 ; origin of the 

title, 93 n. 
AntiBthenes, his irepl /SairiXe/as, 136, 

165, 225, 229, 246, 247, 249; rpo- 

Tp«rT4ic6s, 233, 234, 241 ; diaTpifi^,'235. 
Antithesis, 157, 206. 
Aphthonius, 115, 119, 129, 200, 244 ; on 

the T&roi of the encomium, 120. 
Apion, 240, 249. 
Apollinaris, 244, 247. 
Apolloniusof Tyana, 187. 



Appian, 228 ; speeches in, 208, 213. 

Apuleius, 162, 178. 

Arcesilaus, 216. 

Archinus, 148. 

Aristaenetus, 249. 

Aristides, 94 n. 5, 98 n. 1, 103, 130, 157, 
181, 182, 191, 193, 247 ; his /3o<rtXtic6$ 
X670S, 132 ; irpo(r0wi^Tt«c6j, 138 ; 7ei«€- 
e\iaK6s, 143, 144 ; hymn to Zeus, 176, 
177; hymn to Serapis, 191 f.; on 
poetry and prose, 191f.; ^4T(£0ioj,148. 

Aristides of Meietus, 249. 

Aristippus, 234, 247, 249. 

Aristo of Ceos, 220, 234. 236. 

Aristo of Chios, 221, 234, 247, 249. 

Aristophanes, 162, 163, 235. 

Aristotle, 97, 98 n. 1, 107, 110, 119 n. 1, 
124, 156, 157, 226, 229, 230 n.. 234, 
244, 246, 247, 249; conception of 
epideictic literature, 91, 92, 104, 105 ; 
quotes from epideictic authors, 105 
n. 4 ; epideictic rdirot, 105 n. 4, 106 ; 
iTfpi /3a<r(Xeias, 129. 

Arnobius, 240. 

Arrian, speeches in, 207, 212, 214. 

Athenagoras, 240. 

Athenasius, 240. 

Athenodorus, 222. 

Athens, praise of, 154 ; the olive, 154, 
211 ; favorite adjectives for, 155. 

Augustine, 240, 244. 

Ausonius, 186. 

adr^x^oi^J, 153. 

Bacchylides, 175. 

Basil, 240, 244, 249. 

^affiXiKbs Xd7os, 90, 110, 112, 123, 138, 
145, 228 ; discussion of, 113-42 ; its 
rdiroi, 131; in modern times, 139- 
42 ; Julian's hymn to the Sun as a 
/3. X., 178 ; $K</>pa<ris in, 201 ; and the 
Christian sermon, 242. 
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Biography, diBtinguished from the 

encomium, 117. 
BioD, 186, 235 ; and the diarpiP'^, 236 ff. 
CadmuB, 166. 

CallimachuB, 172, 176, 178, 186. 
Callinicus, 249. 
CallietheneB, 219, 249. 
CallistratuB, 201, 249. 
CarneadeB, 215. 217, 250. 
Caucalus, 250. 
CephaluB, 250. 
Chamaeleon, 234, 250. 
Chariton, 250. 
Charm idee, 217. 
Choate, R., 246. 
Choricius, 97, 103, 172. 201 ; hiB epi- 

thalamium, 179; proBe poems, 180, 

181. 186, 187, 188, 250. 
Christian eermons and epideictic 

literature, 240. 
Chrysippus, 226, 234, 247, 250. 
ChrysoloruB. 244, 250. 
ChrysostomuB, John, 240, 242,244. 250. 
ChumnuB, 244, 250. 
Cicero, 204, 211, 225, 245, 247, 248 ; con- 

ception of epideictic literature, 92 ; 

on history, 195 n. 1, 202; on phi- 
losophy, 215 ff. 
Claudius Mamertinus, 145. 
Cleanthes, 229, 247, 250. 
Clearchus of Soli, 219, 250. 
Clement, 240, 242, 250. 
Clinias, 244. 
Clitomachus, 217. 
Corax, 199. 
Crates, 216. 
Critolaus, 220, 225. 
Curtis, G. W., 246. 
Cynics, The, 225 f . 
Cyprian, 240, 242. 
Damascius, 250. 
diarpifi^, 225, 234 ff., 240, 244. 
Demosthenes. 175, 227, 230 n., 250; 

^ird^tos, 148. 
Demetrius of Byzantium, 247. 
Demetrius Phalereus, 187, 219, 234, 

235, 247, 250. 



DemocrituB, 215. 

Dinarchus, 230. 

Dio Cassius, speeches in, 207, 212, 
213. 

Diodorus Siculus, speeches in, 205, 
212, 213. 

Diogenes (Antonius), 250. 

Diogenes Laertius, 236, 247. 

Diogenes of Sinope, 247. 

Diogenes the Stoic, 221. 

Dion, 148. 

Dion Chrysostomus, 97, 103, 170, 182, 
230 n., 239, 240, 247, 250; irepl 
PourikeLai, 136, 137; irpo<T4>iifniTuc6st 
138, 139 ; irapddo^a iyKd>iua, 165 ; the 
*0\vfAiriaK6s a hymn, 178 ; the dia- 
rpi^il, 237. 

Dion y si us of Alexandria, 240. 

Dionysius the Deserter, 247. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 121, 144, 
169, 172, 179, 180, 183, 195 n. 1, 201, 
204, 208, 227, 231, 233 ; genuineness 
of his rhetoric, 106 n. 4 ; treatment 
of epideictic forms, 112, 113; jSeuriXt- 
Kh% X670S, 127, 128, 129 n. 1 ; irpotrixa' 
vflTiKbs X670S, 1.38 ; yeveOXiaKbs X&yos, 
142, 143; poetry and .prose, 192 f.; 
speeches in his history, 204, 206, 
213 ; moralizing element in, 206 and 
n. 2 ; irporpeiTTiKbs iOXfirais and the 
general's speech, 209 f.; ^trd^tof, 
148 f. 

Diophantus, 250. 

Doxopater, 122. 123, 124, 158 ; triple 
division of oratory explained. 92; 
K€<f>d\aia or rdiroi, 120. 

Empedocles, 175, 214 n. 2. 

Encomium, 90 ; of a country, 110, 171, 
173; of a city, 110, 171; of a harbor, 

- 110 ; of a bay, 110 ; of an acropolis, 
110; definition of, 11'^ and n. 3; its 
scope, 114 ; first in poetry, 114, 115 ; 
distinguished from tiiraipos, 114; of 
a person the most prominent, 114, 
170; of mythical characters, 115; 
distinguished from history, 116; 
from biography, 117; not an 
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apology, 118; its rhetorical treat- 
ment, 118; in the irpoyvfivda-fMra, 
118; may be found in other forms, 
119; TiSiroi of, 120-26; freedom in, 
121; of one in authority, 127; its 
relation to poetry, 170. 

Ennodius, 240, 242, 244. 

Kiraivos, 148 f ., 150, 155. 

Ephorus, speeches in, 204, 210. 

Ephraimius, 250. 

hcL^ariipioi X670S, 110, 172; ^ic0po(rts in, 
201. 

Epictetus, 222, 237. 

Epicureans, The, 222 flf. 

Epicurus, 98 n. 1, 222, 229, 234, 247, 
250. 

iiridelKPVfu and its derivatives in Iso- 
crates, 97-100 ; in Plato, 99 n. 2. 

Epideictic literature, definition, 91 ff.; 
epideictic applied to poetry, 93; 
characteristics of, 93-7 ; perversion 
of the truth in, 94 n. 5 ; relation to 
symbouleutic and court oratory, 
96 ; themes of, 96 ; divisions of, 96, 
97; history of, 102, 103; early 
abundance, 103 n. 1; rhetorical 
treatment of, 104; earliest group- 
ing of rdiroL, 105 n. 4 ; as treated by 
Menander, 109-13; the encomium 
as a part, 113 ff.; pairiXiKbs X670S, 113- 
42; yepeeXLUKbs \6yos, 142-6; ^trd- 
0tos, 146-57 ; irapdSo^a fyic(6/ua, 154- 
66; and poetry, 166-95; may use 
terms appropriate to poetry, 181 ff.; 
uses poetic r^irot, 184 ff.; the rose, 
185 ; spring, 187 ; cicada, 190 ; swan, 
190; in epistolography, 186f.; early 
relation between poetry and prose, 
191 flf.; and history, 195-214; and 
philosophy, 214-48; in modern 
times, 244-8. 

iridaMfiiop, 111, 112, 169, 174, 193, 201, 
179, 180. 

iiriXoyos, 126. 

Epiphanius, 178, 250. 

iiriTd<f>ios, 90, 111, 112, 117, 120, 121, 
170, 208, 231, 243 ; discussed, 146-57; 



extant ^trd^cot, 147, 148; divisions 

of, 148, 149 ; rdroi, 150 flf. 
lirir-nMiMTa, 122, 123. 
Erasmus, 162. 
Eratosthenes, 191. 
Eucherius, 242. 
Eunapius, 250. 
Euphantus, 250. 
Euripides, 171, 172, 173, 230 n. 
Eusebius, 240, 242, 244, 247, 250. 
Eustathius, 250. 
Everett, E., 246. 
Evodianus, 250. 
Favorinus, 162, 165, 250. 
Fronto, 165. 
Galen, 250. 

yafiiKbs X670S (7a^iJXio$), 112, 179. 
General's speech, 209-14. 
yipeffis, 122. 

yeyedXiUKbs X&yos, 90, 111, 142-6, 244. 
Genethlius, 250. 
yivos, 122. 

Georgius Acropolita, 244. 
Georgius Chereboscus, 200. 
Georgius (Gregorius) of Cyprus, 244, 

250. 
Georgius of Laodicea, 250. 
Georgius Pisida, 251. 
Gorgias, 159, 167, 199, 215, 225, 229, 

244, 251 ; founder of artistic prose, 

102; epideictic devices, 102 n. 1; 

iirird^ios, 147. 
Gorgias of Athens, 251. 
Gregorius Nazienzenus, 240, 243, 

251. 
Gregory of Nyssa, 240, 242, 243, 244, 

250. 
Gregorius Thaumaturgus, 240, 243, 

251. 
GrylluB, 251. 
Hecataeus, 166. 
Hegesias, 251. 
Heliodorus, 251. 
Heraclides, 165, 247, 250. 
Heraclides of Pontus, 219. 
Hermarchus, 223. 
Hermesianax, 251. 
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Hermogenes, 122, 125, 172, 200; con- 
ception of epideictic literature, 93 ; 
origin of iyKtb/uop, 109, 115 n. 1. 

Herodes Atticus, 251. 

HerodianuB, speeches in, 206, 212, 213. 

Herodotus, 175, 195 n. 1, 199, 200, 
201 ; earliest grouping of epideictic 
T^irot, 106 n. 4, 111, 230 n.; epideictic 
element in, 198, 211. 

Hesiod, 174. 180, 189, 241. 

Hierax, 244. 

Himerius, 97, 103, 170, 184, 194, 239, 
251 ; vpo<r<f>(aiJ.riTiK6s, 138, 139 ; yeve- 
OXulkSs, 143, 144 ; oratory and poetry, 
169; prose hymns, 178; epitha- 
lamium, 179, 180 ; prose poems, 180, 
181, 186, 187 ; use of terms appro- 
priate only to poetry, 181 f. 

Hippias, 103, 215, 251. 

Hippolytus, 242, 251. 

History, distinguished from enco- 
mium, 116; epideictic element in, 
195-214; early history, 195; Poly- 
bius, 195, 205 ; Greek conception of, 
195 n.l; rhetorical element intro- 
duced, 199; epideictic t6toi, 199; 
irpoyvfiydfffMra and history, 199 ff.; 
^ic0pa<rts, 200; speeches in, 202 ff.; 
the general's speech in, 209-14. 

Homer, 143, 162, 172, 173, 182, 185, 200, 
211, 224 n. 1, 228, 238, 239, 240, 241 ; 
contains germ of fiaatkucbi X670S, 129. 

Horace, 186, 200, 239. 

Hymus, 93, 110, 174-9, 194; early 
Christian, 178, 179. 

Hyperides, 148, 156, 251. 

lamblichus, 229 n. 2, 233, 251. 

lamblichus (Syrian), 251. 

Ion, 251. 

Isidore, 242. 

Isocrates, 97, 98 n. 1, 103, 115, 118, 
146, 157, 167, 226, 229, 230, 234, 244, 
245, 251; conception of epideictic 
literature, 92 ; may invent in eulogy, 
94 n. 5; symbouleutic dement in 
PanegyricuSt 96; as an epideictic 
orator, 97 n. 2; his divisions of 



oratory, 97, 98; use of inSeUpv/u, 
98 ; conception of oratory, 100-102 ; 
an innovator in encomium, 115, 116 ; 
Euagoras, 126 n. 4, 130 ; The Helen 
as a fifurikucbs X670S, 133; irepl /3a- 
aikelasj 136; oratory and poetry, 
168, 169, 171 ; and history, 195, 199, 
204; and Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus, 199 n. 1; Trarnyvpucds and 
i'iriTd</>ios, 149 ; irapddo^ iyxdtfua^ 
159, 160. 

Isocrates of Apollonia, 251. 

Jerome, 240, 242. 

Joannes Argyropolus, 242, 243, 251. 

Joannes Bessarion, 243, 251. 

Joannes Damascenus, 240, 244, 251. 

Joannes Laurentius, 251. 

Johannes Secundus, 186. 

Josephus, 214. 

Julian, 124, 135, 174, 182, 183, 251 ; his 
PcuriKiKbs X670S, 132; encomium on 
Busebia, 133; hymns, 177. 

Justin Martyr, 240, 242, 252. 

KaTevvaaTiKbi X670S, 111. 

KXriTLKbs X67o$, 112, 201, 244. 

Lachares, 252. 

XaXid, 111. 

LamachuB Myrrhinaeus, 252. 

Lesbonax, 252. 

LribaniuB, 103, 165, 180, 182, 183, 190, 
201, 247, 252 ; his fiouriXucbs \&yos, 134, 
135 ; wfMiTifxapirrf'Kbs \6yos, 138 ; hymn 
to Artemis, 178. 

Longus, 252. 

Lucian, 159, 162, 165, 195 n. 1, 200, 
225, 252 ; fnvlas iyKiafuov quoted, 163. 

Lucretius, 223. 

Lycophron, 165. 

Lyco of Troas, 220. 

Lycurgus, 230 n. 

Lysias, 229, 230 n., 252; 'OXvfiirtaKbs 
96 ; i'iriTd4>ios, 147. 

Manuel II. Pala^ologus, 252. 

Matris of Thebes, 252. 

Matthaeus Camariota, 252. 

Maximus Tyrius, 238, 239 f. 

Megareans, The, 215. 
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MelaDchthoD, 242. 

Meleager, 185. 

Menander, 93, 105, 122, 124, 138, 170, 
172, 179, 180, 183, 190, 193, 230, 233, 
243, 245, 252 ; the epideictic in other 
forms, 95; treatment of epideictic 
forms, 107 ; authenticity of the vepl 
iirtdctKTtKQv, 107 n. 1 ; his treatment 
of epideictic oratory, 109-13; r&irot 
of iyKiifuop, 120, 126 ; Pao^tXtxhs Xd7oj, 
127, 131, 132; yeveffKuiKbs X670S, 142, 
143 ; hymns, 174-6, 178 ; poetry and 
prose, 192 ff.; ^trd^tos, 148 ff.; irapd- 
do^a iyK(i)fua^ 157. 

Menippus, 226. 

Metopus, 244. 

Metrodorus, 223. 

Michael Apostolius, 252. 

Michael Monachus, 252. 

Minucianus, 252. 

Mnesarchus, 221. 

Monimus, 226, 234, 252. 

fMPVdla, 112, 170, 201. 

Moschus, epideictic rdiroi in the 
Lament for Bion, 184. 

MuBoniue Rufus, 237. 

Nancrates, 252. 

Neanthes, 252. 

Nicagoras, 252. 

Nicephorus Philosophus, 252. 

Nicetas Paphlago, 243, 252. 

Nicetas Rhetor, 252. 

Nicolaus DamascenulB, 252. 

Nicolaus Sophista, 94 n. 5, 95, 109, 
115 n. 1, 118, 119, 120, 200. 

Nicolaus of Myrae, 252. 

Nicostratus, 252. 

Numenius, 247, 253. 

Ocellus, 229, 252. 

OnesicrrtuB, 252. 

Oribasius, 253. 

Origen, 242, 253. 

Orion, 253. 

Orpheus, 175. 

Ovid, 162. 

Palamas, 253. 

Palladius, 253. 



Panaetius, 221. 
iravaBi^vaLKhs Xfxyoi^ 172. 
vainavpiKbt X670J, 105, 112, 172, 243. 
TroLpi^o^ix iyKfbfua, 110, 243; Isocrates 

on, 113; discussed, 157-66. 
vafMiperucifs X6705, 113, 206 n. 2, 229 

and n. 2. 
irapafAvBriTLKbi X670S, 111, 112, 148, 149, 

155, 231, 243, 246. 
Pardus, 240. 
Parmenides, 235. 
Parthenius, 253. 
Paulinus, 240, 244. 
Paulus, 253. 
Pepagomenus, 253. 
irepl /SaeriXeias, 136, 1.37, 228, 229, 242, 

246 ; in modern times, 139, 141, 142 ; 

in Dio Cassius, 206 n. 2, 207. 
Pericles, 147, 227, 233, 253. 
Peripatetics, The, 217 ff. 
Persaeus, 229, 234, 247. 253. 
Persius, 239. 

Peter of Alexandria, 247. 
Pherecydes, 166. 
Philip, encomia in honor of, 128. 
Philiscus, 253. 
Phillips, W., 246. 
Philo of Larissa, 217. 
PhiloderouB, 94, 107 n. 4, 159, 225, 

247 ; vapddo^a iyKi&fua^ 161 ; enemy 

of rhetoric, 223 ff. 
Philosophy, the epideictic element 

in, 214-48; early philosophers, 214, 

215; Megarians, 215; Plato and 

the Academy, 215 ff.; Peripatetics, 

217 ff.; Stoics, 220 ff.; Epicureans, 

222 ff.; Cynics, 225 f.; and rhetoric, 

223, 224 and n. 1. 
Philostorgius, 253. 
Philostratus, 172, 178, 182, 201, 253. 
Philostratus the Lemnian, 253. 
Pindar, 114, 115 n. 1, 116, 142, 173, 

175, 176, 241 ; relations to fioffiKiK^ 

X670J, 129, 130, 171. 
Plato, 98 n. 1, 172, 175, 221, 222, 224 

n. 1, 227, 280 n., 234, 235, 240, 246, 

247, 253; an epideictic writer, 93, 
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215 ; his use of iriStUrufu^ 99 n. 2 ; 
fiao-iXiKbs \67o$, L3I, 132; irapddo^a 
hfKibiua, 160, 164 ; hymns, 178 ; ^t- 
r6,<l>ws^ 148. 

Pliny, 137. 

Plutarch, U2. 143. 162, 210, 247, 253. 

Polemo, 103, 216. 243, 253. 

ToKvTiKht \hr/oi^ 89, 98 n. 1. 

Pollux, 253. 

Polus, 215, 253. 

PolybiuB, encomium of Philip, 128; 
Topddo^a iyKfbfjua^ 161; and history, 
195 and n. 1, 205 ; llK4>pa<Tis in, 201 ; 
speeches in, 203, 205, 210, 212, 213. 

Polycrates, 103, 158. 159, 162, 166, 253. 

Posidonius, 222, 234, 247, 253. 

Potamon, 253. 

irpd^ets, 123-5. 

irpeffPevTiKbs \iyos, 112, 173, 201. 

Pre-Socratics, 214, 224 n. 1, 226. 

Proaeresius, 253. 

Proclus, 186, 187. 

Procopius, 169, 183, 184, 188, 243, 253 ; 
prose poems, 180 fif. 

Prodicus, 215, 235, 236, 253. 

irpoyvfiydfffiaTa, 89, 96, 108 n. 1, 118, 
199, 211. 

irpooLfuov, 12*2. 

irpowefiTTTiKbi X670J, 111, 172, 261, 231. 

Propertius, 144, 145. 

Prose poems, 173 if., 180 f. 

'irpoff<f>(av7iTiK6i X&yos^ 111, 201, 243; 
allied to fia<ri\iK6s X670S, 138, 139; in 
modern times, 139-42. 

Protagoras, 159, 215, 225, 234. 247, 253. 

Protarchus, 215. 

irpoTpeiTTLKbs X670S, 89, 112, 172, 173, 
228 ff., 246 ; irpoTpeirriKbt ' deXrirais, 
112, 113, 209 ff., 232; as distin- 
guished from irapaiv€TiK6sj 229 n. 2 ; 
and Christian sermons, 240 ff . 

Psellus, 253. 

Pythagoras, 247. 

Quintilian, 92, 95, 96, 118, 159, 161, 204, 
221, 222, 225, 227. 

Rhetoric, treatment of epideictic 
branch in, 104 ff.; early rhetorical 



treatises, 104 n. 2, 105; strife be- 
tween rhetoric and philosophy, 
223 ff. 

Sappho, 175, 180, 182, 185, 188. 

Secundus of Athens, 253. 

Seneca, 222. 

Serapion, 234, 253. 

Severus, 240, 242, 253. 

Sextus Empiricus, 225, 226, 230 n. 

Sidonius, 240, 244. 

Simias, 247. 

Simion, 247. 

Simonides, 182, 185, 189. 

afupBiaKbs \&yos, 110, 112, 174, 201. 

Socrates. 224 n. 1, 238, 24L 

Socrates Ecclesiasticus, 242. 

Sophists, 89, 214, 215, 224 n. 1, 244 ; 
new Sophistic, 89, 90 n. 1, 96. 

Sophocles, 175, 230 n. 

Sozomenus, 242. 
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